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Niels Bohr 

A Centenary Volume 
Edited by A. P. FRENCH & 
P.J. KENNEDY 

A fitting tribute to one of the 
twentieth century’s most 
important physicists, Niels 
Bohr: A Centenary Volume 
provides a multidimensional 
view of this complex man. 
Here are contributions by 
Bohr’s students and colleagues 
who collaborated with him, 
were inspirited by his 
leadership and took part in 
the fertile discussions that 
challenged and charted the 
course of twentieth century 
physics. These contributions 
are combined with Bohr’s 
personal paper and scientific 
writings to form this 

satisfying portrait and are 
augmented by over one 
hundred black and white 
illustrations, 
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£23.26 ; Cloth 440pp illus, 
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The Brain Machine 

The Development of 
Neurophysiological Thought 
MAHCJEANNEROD 

Translated by 
DAVID URION.MD 
Drawing upon the many 
disciplines that have 
contributed to brain research 
-anatomy, physiology, 
clinical neurology, psychiatry 
; — Marc Jeannerod’s book 
traces three centuries of ideas 
about iftovement and the 
brain, ahd advances a view of; 
the neural organization of 
; movement that has far- 
reaching implication^ \ 

psychology and all heureil 
sciences, ; 
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Colonists in competition 


R obert Harms 

ROLAND OLIVER and G. N. SANDERSON 
(Editors) 

The Cambridge History of Africa 
Volume Six: From 1870 to 1905 
956pp. Cambridge University Press. £50. 
0521228034 


No serious scholar would agree any more with 
Hugh Trevor-Roper's claim - made in 1963 - 
thatthere is no history of Africa, only a history 
of Europeans in Africa. It is a testimony to the 
success of Africanist historiography that in the 
Cambridge History of Africa the colonial con- 
quests do not come until the sixth out of a 
projected eight volumes, a structure which de- 
monstrates clearly enough that Africa had a 
long and lively history before there was a signi- 
ficant European presence. Volume Six, edited 
by Roland Oliver and G. N. Sanderson, shows 
that Africans continued to make their own, 
history even during the troubled years between 
1870 and 1905 when much of the continent fell 
under colonial domination. European intru- 
sion altered the nature of competition for 
power and wealth in African societies, but it 
did not destroy the competition itself. 

To write about Africa during this period is a 
complex task, for, as John Lonsdale notes, 
“There were literally hundreds of European 
conquests of Africa, not one." From the point 
of view of the conquering armies, one battle 
may have been very much like another, but 
from the point of view of a conquered society, 
the intruders entered a unique web of internal 
conflicts and external challenges. It was the 
nature of this web more than any other single 
factor that determined how people in any par- 
ticular African society responded to the com- 
ing of the Europeans, and bow the Europeans 
responded to them. 

• In a similar way, Africans experienced not 

one colonialism, but many. Differences in poli- 
cies among the colonial powers aside, it is clear 
that northern Nigeria had a different colonial 
experience from southern Nigeria, Buganda 
a different experience from its neighbour 
Bunyoro. In order to conquer and rule with 
limited resources the Europeans had to adapt 
their policies drastically to African conditions. 
It was therefore the nature of the African 
societies as much as the policies of colonialists 
that determined the course of events in late 
nineteenth-century Africa. Because experi- 


CAMBRIDGE 

' 1 •■71 


ences so diverse and complex are difficult to 
capture in a continent-wide survey, editors and 
authors alike seek simplifying schemes that can 
illuminate even as they distort. The old col- 
onialist historiography solved this problem by 1 
simply dismissing Africans as barbarous or 
childlike and focusing on the exploits of the 
conquerors. 

It is unfortunate that the Cambridge History 
contains traces of this approach. Jean Ganiage, 
writing about North Africa, pictures Algerian 
peasants as ignorant and credulous people with 
a “fatalistic attachment to tradition" whose 
sheep and goats were “undernourished and 
badly cared for". He creates an image of Tunis- 
ian cities with “open drains and heaps of rub- 
bish piled at the gates of their wails”. The 
Sharifian Empire in Morocco is described as 
“set in its archaic traditions”, governing by 
“means as rudimentary as those employed by 
the first Norman kings”. He sums up French 
colonialism in Tunisia by noting that “the 
French could with reason congratulate them- 
selves on their achievements". A fainter echo 
of colonialist historiography can be seen in 
Hubert Deschamps’s chapter on Madagascar. 
The author devotes almost half his space to the 
career of Governor-General GaUieni, and he 
concludes by quoting a historian who wrote 
that “Gallieni, perhaps the greatest figure in 
French colonial policy, really made Mada- 
gascar”. 

When reading these passages, one remem- 
bers what the editors of Unesco’s General His- 
tory of Africa were reacting against when they 
planned Volume Seven {TLS, August 9, 1985), 
the first eleven chapters of which cover roughly 
the same period as the Cambridge History 
volume under review here. Adu Boahen, the' 
editor of the Unesco volume, sets the tone by 
identifying African resistance as the dominant 
theme, and the authors follow suit by chronicl- 
ing one resistance movement after another. 
Those chapters clearly demonstrate that Afri- 
can resistance was far more widespread and 
tenacious, and the colonial conquests far more 
brutal, than much of colonialist historiography 
had indicated. Still, the Unesco volume is dis- 
appointing because the narrow focus on Afri- 
can resistance leaves out much of the African 
context of the struggles. We see Africans re- 
sisting, but we learn little about the interests 
and visions which inspired them. Boahen treats 
alliances between Africans and Europeans as 
embarrassments to be excused, not pheno- 
mena to be explained. By focusing on Afri- 
can rulers as symbols of resistance, he conflates 


polity with society, rulers with ruled. 

Both the colonialist approach, illustrated 
by Ganiage, and the African nationalist 
approach, illustrated by Boahen, share the 
assumption that the distinction between Euro- 
peans and Africans should lie at the heart of 
the analysis; they differ only in their assess- 
ment of who the good guys were. Chinweizu, 
writing in the TLS (Letters, September 27, 
1985), has called for “partisan histories" which 
give the principal sides in events their say. But 
what are the sides? A historical approach 
would not simply ask “whose side are you on?” 
but rather “how were the sides defined during 
that period and how did the definitions 
change?” These questions allow us to move 
beyond the African versus European dicho- 
tomy to examine the distribution of wealth and 
power within African societies in order to 
identify where African and European interests 
complemented one another, thus leading to 
affiance, and where they dashed. Such an 
approach would see not merely two sides, but a 
shifting constellation of interests. 

By drawing liberally from the wealth of in- 
formation and concepts in the Cambridge His- 
tory, it is possible to sketch briefly who the 
major interest groups were and what they were 
about. In the nineteenth century Africa was 
the only continent in the old world that could 
'still boast a large free peasantry having inde- 
pendent access lo land and to market net- 
works. Because the peasants traditionally had 
employed the same kinds of weapons as did the 
rulers, they had been extraordinarily success- 
ful, compared with their European or Asian 
counterparts, at resisting the demands of those 
who wished to extract commodities or labour 
from them. As a result, African dlites and 
would-be Elites often turned to regional and 
international trade in order to generate wealth 
that could be turned into power. By the late 
nineteenth century, Africa’s relations with the 
European-dominated world markets differed 
in three ways from those earlier In the century. 
In the first place, there was almost no spot on 
the African continent that was not connected 
to port cities by indigenous trade networks. 
The Pygmies otthe equatorial rain forest, for 
example, had become major suppliers of ivory 
to the markets of London and Antwerp via the 
west-coast trade routes, and they even sup- 
plied ivory to the markets in Bombay via the 
east-coast trade routes. 

In the second place, there was a change in 
the means of production. Labour power was ho 
longer an export commodity as it bad been 


during the period of the Atlantic slave trade, 
but had become a means of producing export 
commodities. Throughout much of the conti- 
nent slaves were in demand as plantation work- 
ers, as porters and paddlers, or as mercenary 
soldiers who could control trade routes. In 
parts of Africa the slave population reached 30 
percent to 50 per cent of the total. In southern 
Africa white farmers sought to enserf African 
labourers by depriving them of their land, and 
the discovery of diamonds and gold created 
new demands for African labour. In all cases 
African Jabourera were both a prize to be cap- 
tured by the powerful and a population with 
aspirations of its own. 

The third change was in the means of des- 
truction. Although thoughtful observers have 
pointed out that the trade muskets common in 
nineteenth-century Africa weTC not necessarily 
superior to more traditional weapons, it re- 
mains true that there was a scramble for guns 
throughout most of Africa. The spread of 
weapons was charged with Irony. Africans 
worked in the Kimberley diamond mines to get 
guns with which they defended their home- 
lands. In North Africa, the desire for security 
through arms helped lead governments into 
debt which opened the way for European over- 
rule. 

The impact of these changes varied widely 
from region to region and even from locality to 
locality. Much of southern Africa, for exam- 
ple, lacked any indigenous slavery, and many 
rulers in widely scattered parts of Africa still 
valued control of cattle or ritual symbols more 
than control of trade. Nevertheless, the impact 
of the new conditions was widespread, and it 
affected power relations among established 
rulers, established filites, new entrepreneurs, 
peasants and slaves. Rulers in many estab- 
lished states faced new internal political chal- 
lenges, in part because commodity production 
for international markets was not easily con- 
trolled by centralized authorities. In Asante, 
the provinces broke away one by one. In the 
Wolof states peasants used guns obtained by 
selling groundnuts to overthrow the Tyeddo 
Elites. In the southern savannah, the Lunda 
empire was dismembered by Cokwe bands that 
controlled the markets in wax, ivory and 
rubber. 

While many established authorities saw their 
power diminishing, entrepreneurial empire- 
builders having no traditional legitimacy were 
changing the political and economic landscape. 
In the first place, there were new mercantile 
entrepreneurs who used mercenary troops to 
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Dudley Docker 

The Life and Times of a Trade Warrior 
R. P. T. D4VENPORT-HINES 

Dudley Docker (1 862-1944) was one of the most 
powerful businessmen of hi* era. whose secretiveness and 
taste for intrigue has hidierto hidden his importance. This 
book, based almost entirely on unpublished sources, •• 
establishes Docker as a figure of substantial influence, and 
provides a highly readable mixture of business, economic, 
political, social and even diplomatic history around the 
central theme of British industrial decline since the 1880s. 

This is, quite simply, the best business biography I have 
read.' . .'; 1 Professor Leslie Hannah. 

•• ... , a model business biography . . .deserves to be read 1 
for more than its academic interest, as the author makes 
. abundantly clear.* • FinandalTimes 


3 t of people to sit back anu think.’ 
The Times Literary Supplement 

£25.00 net 


English Society 1688-1832 

Ideology, Social Structure and Political Practice during 
the Ancien Regime 
J. G.D. CLARK 

A major revisionist study, this book is the first survey of the 
period between the Glorious Revolution and the Reform Bill to 
attempt to outline some general explanations of England as an 
ancien-regime state, dominated politically, culturally and 

..... . Paperback S10.95 net 

Cambridge Studies in the 
History and Theory of Politics . 

From Waterloo to Balaclava 

Tactics, Technology, and the British Army, 1815-1854 
HEWSTRACHAN 

In 18f5 the British army stood at a peak in its history , yet by 
1 854, the Crimean War apparently revealed an incompetent, 
antiquated army, rusty after forty years of complacent neglect. 
From Waterloo to Balaclava shows such over-simplification to 
be false: the Napoleonic Wars, colonial campaigning, and new 
weaponry all contributed to an evolution of tactics which 
pointedforwards to 1914 as much as backwards. ' £19.50 net 

The Economic Organisation of 
War Communism 1918-21 . 

SILVANA MALLE . 

This book examines the origins and fluctuating development of 
the first Soviet economic system. Theory is compared with 
practice in areas such as nationalisation, inpJQjqgy *Q 
workers’ control and food procurement. \3 u.Wmh., 

Soviet and East European Studies 


The Vatican and Italian Fascism, 
1929-32 

A Study in Conflict 
jOHNF. POLLARD 

A study of the relations between the Vatican and the Fascist 

regime in the most troubled and crucial phase of their 

relationship. It represents the first time that any historian, m 

Italy or elsewhere, has carried out adetailed and comprehensive 

study of the confl icts of these years, and, as such, it challenges a 
number of previously accepted interpretations . £22.50 net 


Egyptian Politics under Sadat 

The Post-populist Development of an Authoritarian- 
modernizing State 

RAYMOND A. HINNEBUSCH Jr 

Anwar Sadat presided over a remarkable transformation in the 
Egypt built by Nasir. This book explains the forces which 
produced this change: the vulnerabilities of the Nasir regime 
and Sadat's leadership. £2 5.00 net 

Cambridge Middle East Library 

Literatures in African Languages 

Theoretical Issues and Sample Surveys 
' Edited by B. W. ANDRZEJEWSKI, ST ANISE AW 
PILASzfcwiCZ and WITOLD TYLOCH 

Oral and written forms of ahumberof African literatures are 
here surveyed by fourteen specialist writers. Readers art also 
. -with a body of reference material which includes 


here surveyed by fourteen specialist writers. Readers art also 
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build empires that controlled trade, labour and 
guns. The empires of African entrepreneurs 
such as Tippu Tip, at-Zubayr, Rabah and 
Samori were among the largest in Africa. A 
rival group of mercantile empire-builders in- 
cluded Cecil Rhodes, George Goldie and King 
Leopold II. The goals and methods of the 
European -entrepreneurs were remarkably 
similar to those of their African counterparts 
with whom they sometimes collaborated and 
sometimes fought. The Europeans compen- 
sated for their obvious lack of legitimacy by 
exploiting their privileged access to capital, 
weapons, markets and the backing of Euro- 
pean states. 

Second, there were politico-religious entre- 
preneurs such as al-Hajj Umar and Muham- 
mad Ahmad, the Malidi, who gained legitim- 
acy by embracing militant Islam and leading 
.peasant rebellions against the old rulers. They 
used trade to get guns with which to establish 
empires. Ironically, these liberation move- 
ments became imperialistic themselves when 
they tried to extend control over non-Muslim 
regions, and the Mahdi drew some of his 
staunchest support from local slaveholders. 
Tliird, Dutch and Portuguese settlers who had 
broken nway from metropolitan control ex- 
ploited their privileged access to European 
markets and weapons to dominate African 
populations. A similar phenomenon appeared 
in Liberia, which was settled by black Amer- 
icans. Like the mercantile entrepreneurs, the 
settler states were strong because they had pri- 
vileged access to trade goods and firearms, but 
they were weak because they lacked the sup- 
port of the peasantries they dominated. 

The strongest empire-builders were the 
European states. Their expanding industries 
gave them increasing economic and military 
power, while creating domestic problems which 
some people believed couldbe partially allevi- 
ated by more direct access to the markets and 
commodities of Africa. In 1870 European 
states controlled substantial territories in 
northern and southern Africa, but only a few 


tiny enclaves in between. Unlike the entre- 
preneurs and the settlers, their actions were 
often inconsistent and their motives difficult 
for historians to discern because state policies 
were themselves the outcome of internal 
interest-group struggles and shifting diploma- 
tic alliances. J. D. Hargreaves in his essay. 
“Western Africa. 1886- 1905" in the Cambridge 
History conveys a sense of this murkiness when 
he notes that the Chad Plan of the French was 
“a sort of covering myth that could lend the 
appearance of national purpose to the miscel- 
laneous ambitions of speculators, soldiers, and 
commercial adventurers”. In sum, there were a 
variety of interested parties, black and white, 
legitimate and predatory, all willing to fight 
over the same prizes: control of African 
labour, commodity production and trade. 
Established rulers, established Elites, entre- 
preneurs and settlers had clearly defined 
interests in the prizes, but even those Euro- 
pean governments with few plans beyond 
minimal administration realized that no colony 
could be economically viable unless the labour 
power of the peasantry were somehow har- 
nessed. 

Despite the obvious potential for conflict 
among the competing groups, their interests 
were often complementary. If African rulers, 
Elites and entrepreneurs were looking to Euro- 
pean technology and markets to overcome 
their crises of legitimacy, European entre- 
preneurs and governments were looking to 
Africa for partial solutions to their own econo- 
mic and diplomatic crises. The result was a 
complex and shifting pattern of alliances in 
which each group manoeuvred for maximum 
advantage. If Africans sometimes made deals 
that would ultimately work against them, it was 
in part because they still regarded European 
intrusion as merely one factor in a complex 
equation. Jan Vansina captures this viewpoint 
when he quotes the Mangbetu who greeted a 
European column with shouts: "Turks, Arabs, 
Whites, men of Semio fAzandeJ, all liars, 
thieves, and dogs." 
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Edited by RICHARD RORTY,J. B. SCHNEEWEVD, QUENTIN SKINNER 

and WOLE LEPENIES 


‘ a promising new series 

Tbe Times Higher 
Education Supplethent 

First launched'ln November 1 984 with 
the publication of Philosophy In 
History, the books In this series discuss 
the emergence of intellectual traditions 
and of related new disciplines.. Through 
detailed studies of the evolution of such 
traditions, and their modification by 
different audiences, It Is hoped that a 
new picture wUI form of the 
developmen t of Ideas in which the 
artificial distinctions between, the 
history of philosophy, of the various 
sciences, ,of society and politic#, and of 
Uterature. ipay be seen to dissolve. 
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Bernard Mandevllle's Social 
and Political Thought 

M. M. GOLDSMITH 

An examination of the sodoi and political 
thought of Bernard MaiideylUe, whose works, 
although notorious, had a significant Impact on . 
such thinkers as Voltaire, Huihe add Adam Smith. 
Although MandevlUe did not develops theory of 
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Tbe early alliances rapidly degenerated into 
blatant annexation by European companies 
and states, although some “protectorate" areas 
tried to maintain the fiction of mutual col- 
laboration. While many parts of Africa saw 
relatively straightforward transfers of power 
from established African polities to European 
overrule, other areas went through complex 
sequences, with power sometimes passing 
from established African polities to African 
entrepreneurs, to European entrepreneurs 
and finally to European states. Once European 
intentions and power became evident, the var- 
ious African factions either mobilized resist- 
ance or sought to negotiate the best settlement 
passible. The chaos created by the advancing 
European forces provided opportunities for 
African underclasses to break away from old 
masters and to settle old scores. Although John 
Lonsdale perhaps exaggerates when he sug- 
gests that the French conquest of the western 
Sudan was "almost a creeping slave revolt", he 
recognizes that many Africans were restructur- 
ing their societies from the bottom while the 
Europeans disrupted the established elites at 
the top. 

The great irony of the colonial conquests is 
that Africa was not conquered by Europeans: 
it was conquered by its slaves and its peasants. 
Ex-slaves who found themselves recruited or 
conscripted as mercenary soldiers in colonial 
armies were often joined by African auxiliaries 
fighting not for pay, but to settle old quarrels or 
to obtain booty. Hargreaves shows, for exam- 
ple, that the “French" force that attacked Segu 
in 1890 contained 103 Europeans and approx- 
imately 3,500 African soldiers, porters and 
camp-followers, over half of whom were not 
directly paid. 

Given the tensions between rulers and ruled 
in many African states, it is not surprising that 
strongest grass-roots resistance to European 
intrusions often came from the free peasants of 
the so-called “stateless” societies. The success 
of these peoples in preventing the formation 
of ruling classes in their own societies de- 
monstrates that they were not amenable to any 
form of overrule. The invaders could conquer a 
kingdom by defeating its army or taking its 
capital, but it often proved more difficult for 
them to capture peasant populations village by 
village. Thus, while the powerful Sokoto 
caliphate in northern Nigeria surrendered 
rather quickly to the British, the Ibo in the 
south were not totally defeated until the eve of 
the First World War. 

As colonial rule became consolidated, new 
disputes arose among European administra- 
tors, entrepreneurs and settlers over the best 
ways to use the vast amount of labour that 
could be mobilized by the colonial state. Areas 
under the control of European entrepreneurial 
groups or white settlers experienced increasing 
forced labour and seizures of African land, and 
large parts of Africa saw the introduction of 
taxation. As demands on the peasantry in- 
creased, so did peasant resistance. Fears of 
African resistance temporarily prevented whole- 
sale expropriation of land In South Africa; 
Motigo resistance drove Congo Independendent 
State Rubber compahies into bankruptcy. Jan 
Vansina shows that Equatorial African peasants 
resisted colonial exactions in a variety of 
.ways from rebellion to migration. As Lonsdale 
notes, “Many Africans resisted conquest, but 
. more Africans evaded the forms of work which 
’were then devised for them."' Recoiling at 
the prospect of ruling in a power vacuum of 
their own creation, colonial officials set out to 
restore in modified forms many pre-existing 
African structures of chiefly and royal domina- 
tion, arid they began to create new dlite classes 
with whom; they could work. As. colonialism 
changed the rules of 'economic and political 
, competition , old ilites and hew 6JItes alike 
began restructuring African societies from 
Within.: v •' 

i ' A history that traces tiro changing kaleido- 





-»”r7 svtwo uuiiug kuifl psuw . 

iS: neither colonialist nor nationalist, but. Afri- 
caalst ift the'best.seritei of the word. Instead pf 
partisan histories, We heed histories that reebg- 
’■ j fifee fitet oppress, Ipn wears many faces and that 
resistance takesmany form*. 

' '! -Volume'; Sik-Lof - the Cambridge History 
:■ attemptstpbea history of Africa between 1870 
' .apd l!$5i arid un just ahistory of itoloiiialism . 
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tent other than to be comprehensive and sensi- 
tive to the moving contexts of events. It op^ 
with a broad survey of African societies around 
1870, admirably put together by Anthony 
Atmore, who makes special note of the eco- 
nomic changes that had been taking place in 
nineteenth-century Africa and the social and 
political changes that accompanied them. He 
makes a creative attempt to reconstruct the 
political Weltanschauung of selected African 
leaders, and concludes that a key advantage of 
the Europeans was that as outsiders they 
conceived of Africa as a whole. 

This is followed by G. N. Sanderson’s chap- 
ter on European actions in the partition of 
Africa. Sanderson sees expected economic 
gain as a key underlying motive, but he argues 
that the events that made up the “scramble" 
can be explained only by the collapse of British 
hegemony along the African coasts. Yet his 
narrative leaves one wondering if the collapse 
was not a result of the scramble instead of a 
cause. His analysis also fails to distinguish be- 
tween the diplomatically motivated actions 
of European states in’* the 1870s and the 
attempts to secure effective political and 
economic control in the 1890s. 

The bulk of the book is made up of nine 
chapters, each devoted to a region. Except for 
the remnants of colonialist historiography 
noted earlier, the authors do an admirable job 
of placing the European conquests in the con- 
text of the dynamics of the African societies 
involved. Although political history takes up 
much of the text, most authors show sensitivity 
to economic, social and even environmental 
themes. They deal skilfully though briefly with 
missionary activities, the beginnings of. new 
61ite classes, and indigenous religious move- 
ments. Marcia Wright explores the inter- 
play of events, environmental changes and 
epidemiological changes in East Africa and Jan 
Vansina traces the demographic effects of dis- 
ease in Leopold’s Congo. Shula Marks shows 
how South African society was becoming in- 
creasingly stratified in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. The authors leave no doubt that the con- 
quests were often brutal, that resistance was 
often fierce, and that large numbers of Afri- 
cans suffered terribly from the first Sailings of 
colonialism. 

It has become fashionable of late to see 
capitalism as the underlying cause for just about 
everything bad that happened in Africa and 
even to turn capital itself into a historical actor. 
Although many of the chapters show an appre- 
ciation of the power of capitalism to effect a 
widp variety of changes, the authors avoid 
mechanistic explanations. Shula Marks, wri- 
ting about South Africa, where the influence of 
capital and capitalists was especially blatant, 
reminds us that “Capitalism occurred in many 
forms". 

Because the authors attempt comprehensive 
surveys of tbe major events in their regions, it 
becomes difficult for them to build up sus- 
tained themes or arguments. If the Unesco 
volume cau be criticized for lack of adequate 
context, the shifting contexts of the Cambridge 
History can be bowildering. At the end of tbe 
regional chapters the reader is not quite certain 
what to make of it all; What pulls it all together 
is the magnificent final chapter by John Lons’ 
dale. He advances arguments about the kinds 
of general changes going on in the world arid in 
African societies during the perio'd, how they 
affected the colonial conquests and how they 
were affected by them. He shows exceptions to 
His own generalizations, and he displays a finely 
tuned sense of irony, noting how intentions ana 
outcomes often diverged. Even after a skilful 
exposition of general patterns he cautions us that 
"The particularity of each local histoiy demands 
respect; there ate n o lews of conquest". 

Toward the Decolonization of African Ltow- 
. tun: African fiction and poetry and their cntics 
by Qunweizu* • Gnvkichekwa Jeniie ana 
Ihechukwu Madbulke, first published in Nigeria 
in-1980, has recently bepn reissued (320pp. KPL 
distributed by Rputiedge and Kegan P«* 
Paperback, £8,95. 0 7103 0123 5). The penod 
dealt with is l950-1975, and the defence « 
African literatore afid “orature" aganw 

Eurocentric criticism and Euromoderasm awtf 

appeared in part: originally in the 'African 
•; journals Oldke md Transition in 1974-5 under 
■' the same title add as *The Hopkins Disease” and 
“The Leed#-Ibadan ^ Connection". . 
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DANIEL FORD , „ calls. W 

The Button: The nuclear trigger-does it work? make nc 
270pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.95. tain hou 

noR 

Prompted by a boast in a fact-sheet to the effect the Ui 
that the military expect telephones to be NORA 
answered “right now”, Daniel Ford asked the in one d 
br^dier general who was showing him round is counl 
to demonstrate one of the telephones at the when it 
battle-station desk. Its purpose is to link the NORA 
battle station to the Pentagon, which, should general 
the battle station report to it a belief that the tion wh 
United States is under nuclear attack, then ment i 
uses the same line to assemble a telephone claimet 
conference between commanders and the “I didn 
President. The general, Mr Ford says, “picked operati 
up the phone briskly and punched the button Dani 
. next to it, which lit up right away". Nothing to the 
else, however, happened. After some seconds point o 
of nothing, the general hung up. mond 

The non-incident took place in the command versity 
post of NORAD, the correctly named (since it is, how 
isstaffed by the Canadian as well as the US air gins hii 
force) North American Aerospace Defence munici 
command. The post is housed in a dynamite- power 
dug cave inside the Cheyenne Mountain, a depeni 
Rocky mountain in the region of Colorado issuing 
Springs. After the non-event Ford sought the case th 

Fragile consensus 


explanation. NORAD headquarters told him 
by letter in February 1984 that the telephone in 
question is capable only of receiving incoming 
calls. Were that the true explanation, it would 
make nonsense of the system. The same moun- 
tain houses the computers that are supposed to 
analyse early-warning data. On their analysis 
NORAD depends in assessing whether or not 
the United States is being attacked. If 
NORAD's link with the Pentagon works only 
in one direction, the defence of North America 
is counting on intuition to alert the Pentagon 
when it would be advisable for it to telephone 
NORAD. It seems a little more likely that the 
general in question gave the correct explana- 
tion when, in April 1984, he rebutted the state- 
ment made by his command and counter- 
claimed “I just flat screwed up", inasmuch as 
“I didn't know that I had to dial ‘O’ to get the 
operator”. 

Daniel Ford, an economist and contributor 
to the New Yorker, locates his intellectual 
point of departure in a technical paper by Des- 
mond Ball of the Australian National Uni- 
versity, “Can Nuclear War Be Controlled?" . It 
is, however, the telephone story that aptly be- 
gins his narrative of his exploration of the com- 
munications network on which the supreme 
powers of the United States would be wholly 
dependent for receiving information and 
issuing orders In the event of nuclear war. In 
case the war-plan of the Soviet Union includes, 


Jona than Luxmoore 

GREGORY F. TREVERTON 

Making the Alliance Work: The United States 

and Western Europe 

211pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333372174 


. -Crisis In the Alliance is too familiar a theme s 
these days to raise many eyebrows. None of < 
Nato’s problems is new; often they seem < 
poised to overwhelm the fragile consensus at 1 
the centre. But tbe Alliance stays put. Gregory i 
Treverton’s Making the Alliance Work is about I 
the need for a clearer perspective in which to 
understand the problems. What has made the i 
disputes over nuclear deterrence, East-West 
ditente, defence beyond Europe, the linkage of 
economics and security, and the impact of poli- 
tics more apparent now are the changing 
patterns of leadership, divergent national 
interests and capabilities, and greater public 
awareness. But little has actually changed in 
the basic structure of the Alliance, and serious 
challenges to its cohesion and stability, 
Treverton reasons, still count for more in 
perception than in reality. 

In. future, he says, the composition, scope 
and functions of the Alliance will be more con- 
troversial. and popular enthusiasm will wane. 

In the United States there will be fewer sen- 
timental attachments to Nato and the trend will 
be towards unilateralism rather than isolation- 
ism. But the Alliance will survive in its present 
form, managed with only modest adroittiess, . . 
because it is held together by a common recog- 
nition of the need for Insurance against the 
. Soviet threat. There are severtl instances in 
: Milch the deference paid by the author, a for- 
mer 'member of President Carter’s National 
Security Council, to the “aU-consuming" press- 
ure of national interest is a little too effusive for 
• Comfort. Of course, we hardly peed reminding 
that the Alliance is first and foremost a gather- 
ing of sovereign nations, each pursuing its own 
interests within a collc c fl ve framework . "Free- 
riding” may be the logical, tendency of small 
states like Norway and Denmark - indeed we 
■;m&y aU be free-riders at heart. In the mael- 
. !«trom of domestic politics, however, an abs- 
. ’ ence of any lasting consensus over the basic 

' ,1 tenets of foreign and defence policy means that 

;j natfonal interests are not always clearly per- 
'';,ceited. . A combination of policies towards 
•’ Eastern 'Eprope, the Middle East of Central 
■' . .' America (whose importance Treverton sees as 
! :•/ largely symbolic) may reflect a legitimate di- 
J verity of views as to the best means of arriving 
■ at oprtafo common objectives. But the Euro- 
■ ; . ,- pearts have had rather less success in promot- 
fog.: peaceful settlements than in frustrating 
>* • '! AfoeriMp initiatives , and the very absence of 


“common objectives" certainly poses a graver 
danger to the basic transatlantic relationship 
than the author is prepared to admit. 

Treverton’s suggestion that the deployment 
of intermediate-range nuclear forces - "a 
made-in-America solution to a European 
problem as misperceived by Americans” - was 
already a foregone conclusion in 1983, when 
public attention had turned to other issues, is 
similarly suspect, Much of his account of the 
decision-making process behind it seems ex- 
cessively technical, and one fails to see why the 
purposes of the deployment were apparently 
negated by Reagan’s Zero Option and the two- 
track decision of 1979. Flexible response, like- 
wise - “as much a political compromise as a 
military strategy" - is an easy object of protest. 
Yet Treverton seems prepared to dismiss any 
mention of alternative tactics and technologies 
as little more than “tinkering in the margins”. 

So there is no reference in his book to the 
Strategic Defence Initiative - a new logic 
which, whatever its limitations, has posed an 
unavoidable challenge to orthodox strategic 
thinking of this kind. . 

For all that, the author has come up with a 
sharp and comprehensive analysis, full of in- 
teresting insights, and the book does contain a 
balance of feet and argument which makes it 
both readable and instructive. What might 
have given Us contents some added punch 
would have been a novel prescriptive element. 
‘Talk frankly and co-operate better” is always 
pertinent advice, of course. So are his general 
recommendations - less reliance on short- 
_ range nuclear weapons, for example; better 
management of public issues; or a more expli- 
cit European, veto over United States policies 
in areas of shared interest. For the most part, 
however, Treverton has hedged his bets, offer- 
ing instead a package of “mostly cautious, use- 
ful understandings for those that make policy 
and those that analyse it to carry in their 
heads”. Seen through this prism, the answer to 
the Alliance’s problems may well include a 
more judicious sprinkling of self-awareness 
and laissez-faire. But one is left wondering 
whether a measure of alarm and despondency 
might not prove equally justified as the 
Allianc e approaches its fortieth year. 

International Ethics, edited by Uianes 
: Beitz, Marshall Cohen, Thomas Scanlon and 

A. John Simmons (314pp. Princeton Universi- 
ty press. £17.70; paperback, £6.50), contains 
s fifteen essays, most of which appeared origi- 
1 nally in the quarterly journal Philosophy and 
i Public Affairs. They include “War and Mas- 
* sacre” by Thomas Nagel, "The Moral Standing 
? of States" by Michael Walzer, “Missiles and 

- Morals: A utilitarian look at nuclear deterr- 

- ence” by Douglas P. Lackey and “Moral Skep- 
g ticism and International Relations’ by Mar- 
I shall Cohen. 


as the war-plan of the United States includes, f 
the policy called, with gallows panache, “de- J 
capitation”, namely the destruction by aimed * 
missile of the other side’s leaders before they 1 
can act, provision is made for two aeroplanes 
to take off bearing respectively a battle staff 1 
and the President. The latter the editor of the i 
New Yorker might justly gloze "Who he?" The i 

advance of technology has so diminished the 1 
margin by which early warning can truly be 
early that the presidential function is expected 
to need to be performed by substitutes up to or 
beyond the limits of the line of succession 
ordained by the constitution. Both aircraft are 
equipped to use several distinct methods of 
communication, one supposedly sure if 
another fails, for making contact with each 
other, receiving information from the ground 
and sending orders to whatever ground-based 
people or automated weaponry might still 
exist. However, the method of communication 
that seems to have the greatest chance of work- 
ing in the unthinkable circumstances requires 
each of the aircraft using it to tow a five-mile- 
Jong radio antenna behind it. Even in the con- 
ditions of peace it often snaps off. Even if it 
stays attached it makes the aircraft difficult to 
manoeuvre. It seems unlikely that the two air- 
craft could fly, let alone communicate, in a 
nuclear attack. If they managed to fly, they 
would probably manage neither to be refuelled 
in flight nor to find an airfield sufficiently intact 
for them to land. 

Ford’s is not a discussion of the ethics or the 
politics of deterrence but an examination of the 
mechanisms on which it relies. It uses only 
published or named and checkable sources. 
That the general who tried to use the NORAD 
telephone bears the first name Paul in the text 
but Robert in the source notes is, alas, too 
flimsy a reason to suppose him fictitious. 

By spectacular logic of the kind needed for 
unravelling a snarl of string Ford traces the 
chief vulnerability of the United States to its 
dependence on a communications system of 
. which some critical tract? are in private own- 
ership and which uses apparatus liable to mal- 


function, to misinterpretation and to disrup- 
tion by accident and by inexpert use. Vulner- 
able to such hazards, the system is immensely 
more vulnerable to deliberate attack. 

To this multiple vulnerability, compounded 
by inter-service rivalry, he traces the develop- 
ment of the present situation, where strategic 
realism edges the military, and the military 
edge the politicians, nearer and nearer to a 
policy of first strike. We are no longer caught 
up in a simple, though infinitely dangerous, 
nuclear armaments race. It is turning into a 
race to determine which side will attack before 
it is attacked. 

Apart from an excursus on hair-triggers in 
firearms, whose value as an analogy he is less 
successful at explaining than its technical con- 
tent, the book is succinct and elegant. Its few 
inelegancies are wished on it by the profession- 
al jargon of its subject-matter* which in a 
perhaps symptomatic reversal of concepts says 
"survivable" when it means capable not of 
being survived but of surviving. For the most 
part Ford translates technical material into 
literate, wholly comprehensible and in places 
wry discourse that does not dishonour his epi- 
graph from Robert Musll. 

Citizens with the good luck to live in states 
that accord them votes incur the responsibility 
of informing themselves of the facts Daniel 
Ford sets out pellucidly. There are stirrings, 
which will surely increase swiftly, towards an 
insistence by electorates on an acceleration of 
diplomacy. Human civilization, which is not 
confined to democratic countries, can survive 
only if its diplomatists exercise greater skill 
than its technicians. Humans have been myth- 
making for thousands of years about an end to 
the world. Technology has now given them the 
means to make their myths come true. 

It is clear from Mr Ford’s book that the way 
the world ends is now on course to be both with 
a whimper and with a bang — and, indeed, with 
, pop; a telephone that rings (or at least lights 
f up) but who’s to answer? The strategy we vital- 

. ly need jsoije able to defeat human myfhs and 
human nostalgia for the primal slime. : 


New Paperbacks From Chicago 

4 Villages: Architecture in Nepal 

Studies of Village Life 
KATHERINE D. BLAIR 

Based on several years' research in four remote but widely different Nepalese Vl 
work describes how culture, economic development and transportation - as well as more 
conventional architectural concerns such as soil, climate and materials - influence house 
form and settlement patterns in Nepal. The book is a singular contribution not only to 
architectural literature but to anthropology and South Asian studies. 

£8.50 Paper 72ppilkis. 0-226-05594-9 

Gender 

An Ethnomethodological Approach 

SUZANNE L KESSLER & WENDY McKENNA 

Kessler and McKenna convi ncingly argue that gender Is not a flection 
but rather a social construct that varies among societies. Valuable for Its insights into gender 
and transsexualism and for its ethnomethodological analysis, Gender reviews and critiques 
data from biology, anthropology, sociology and psychology. 

£9.25 Paper 234pp 0-226-43206-8 

■ The Meaning of Fossils 

Episodes in the History of Palaeontology 
Second Edition 
MARTIN J. S. RUDWICK 

A fascinating and readable study of the evolution of ideas about what fossils are and how they 
contribute to an understanding of the history of the earth. Rudwick ® ,i*- Se 

nrimarysources to document the development of palaeontology from 1 500 to 1870. It is not 
often that a work can literally rewrite a person's view of a subject And this Is exactly what | 
Rudwlck's book should do for many palaeontologists' views of the histoiy of their own field. 

Stephen Jay Could £U 25 pgper 2 &8pp lllus. 0-226-73103-0 

Treasure in Earthern Vessels 
; The Church as a. Human Community 
• JAMES M. GUSTAFSON 

When first published in 1 961 , Treasure to Earthern Vessels was hailed by Richard Niebuhr as 
'the first real sociology of the church.' Gustafson examines the chuch as a human Institution 
which must and does participate In the social structure of all human communities. His 
penetrating analysis presents an important contribution to the dialogue between the the- 
ological and social-scientific disciplines. 

£6.75 Paper 144pp 0-226-31101-5 • mw 

1 ~ ! THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO press. 
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Manly and wifely 


E. S. Turner 

KAYE WEBB (Editor) 

LIU Ipat Goes to War 
288pp. Hutchinson. £10.95. 

009 16I760X 
JOYCE DENNYS 

Henrietta’s War: News from the Home Front 
1939-1942 

167pp. Deutsch. £6.95. 

0233978291 

JAMES MUNSON (Editor) 

Echoesof the Great War:The Diary of the 
Reverend AndrewClark 1914-1919 
3Wpp. Oxford University Press. £10.95. 
0192129848 

In the First World War the pin-ups, such as 
they were, came from La Vie Parisienne. In the 
Second World War they were ripped from the 
pocket magazine LUliput. By then the ladies 
were much starker, though (he air-brush was 
by no means laid up. Lilliput's first nude, 
bravely reproduced in Kaye Webb’s nostalgic 
compilation LUliput Goes to War , was a mar- 
vellously dotty creation showing a naturist 
yearning upwards to a sky filled by an immense 
Brocken shape of a naked woman whose out- 
lines had been suffused by a celestial hand. 

_ Lilllput wns launched in 1937 by the Hunga- 
rian refugee, Stefan Lorant, founder of Picture 
Post (which fancied women in corsets). The 
mini-monthly was cherished not on ly for its art 
studies but for the sharpness of its cartoons 
(David Langdon, Ronald Searle). its 
undemanding snippety articles and its beady- 
eyed investigations by “Lemuel Gulliver". 
There were also those photographic juxtaposi- 
tions, often less apt than the editors supposed. 
What really was the point of showing four stem 
Japanese officers faced by a row of frightened 
monkeys? A fashionable leftward bias was not 
hard to detect. Here, for instance, is Naomi 
Mltchison disrelishing the idea of “fighting for 
other people’s moneybags”, but ready, if 
necessary, to kill, "though not under the direc- 
tion of any of my present rulers”. When the 
war began, there was no more of that. 

Instead the magazine (edited from 1941 to 
1946 by Tom Hopkinson, with Kaye Webb as 
assistant) concentrated on bright vignettes of 
service life: the raw recruit plaintively asking 
“But do they put something in the tea?”, the • 
quaint patter of the Array physical training 
instructor In his "high elocution voice” (how 
did they get professional boxers to do it?), the 
brash behaviour of GIs in railway carriages. ■ 
Paul F. Jennings, as he was then styled, muses' 
characteristically on Army Form B51 which 
points out that saliva is a valuable biological 
substance not to be wasted by spitting (do foot- 
ballers know this?) 

• T* 10 Jacket boasts of contributions from 
Kcestier, Shaw, Betjeman and Osbert Sitwell. 
Hemingway Is also present, but none of the five 
is really on form. C. S. Forester takes the liter- 
ary honours with a saucy short .story. Nobody - ■ 
(in this volume, anyway) agonizes about . 
Hiroshima. The only reference to the nuclear 
thunderbolt is in .a cartoon caption: "This 
Atom Bomb business will straighten itself out. 
You remember we had much the same trouble 
with body-line bowling. ” 

A cosier war was that of “Henrietta”, whose . 
gently mocking letters from the supposed safe- 
Of Devon appeared in the Sketch, that glossy 
aster paper of the Bystander, and are now ^ 
. i reproduced in Henrietta's War. The author And 
iJJMStrator was Joyce betrays, now a nonpgena-. 

tl »wafof sewing boos, money- 
: raising fetes ■ and, : the . call-bp of aluminium', 
saucepans: Tta military characters are, retired 
: ; and ghisty, loojdng askance at women ih shorts 
an d^l acks. Evacuees fro mLofldon keeps ay ing 
; that what “you pcc^ple; down here 1 * need Is a 
few bombs. T;ienri«tta> acfoCtoVs wife, still 1 
. employs two "daiU ?S ”, called Matins and 
pvensong, mutually antipathetic. She worries 
. ; i about .the : right nightdress for air raids arid 
bo p^s sire wUl reijaeipbcc to bifoona bit 6f 
, rubber whcrt|rob$ faU.Thecpmicstylcof the 
■• day oalled fdr pledty of capital letters, as in 
. Spinet Mng,H,ot ip a Gnsserole; the drawings 
. hre fresh and defn. ■ ' , “ r : : 

■ ■ Dependably as ever, the First World Wat 

Mferflluifej that really grips - arid 

Ph, prbduciftgit. /The ninety-two-vdlpme 

dienes s o£ ; pteAevd Andrew ClarkyRector at 


Great Leighs in Essex, were sampled last year 
on BBC radio, but this is their first distillation 
in print. As a record of life on the Home Front, 
witliin earshot of the Somme, this book is both 
irresistible and treacherous; treacherous in the 
sense that the rector knowingly and indiscrimi- 
nately logs all the wild rumours and all the tall 
tales from the trenches. He is a Mass-Observer 
ahend'of his time. 

The book contains nothing essentially new, 
but its merit is that it concentrates on the 
impact of the war on one village. (Arnold 
Bennett’s Journals, incidentally, have piquant 
glimpses of war-time life in Essex, where he 
served on an anti-invasion committee.) The 
Rector describes billeting controversies, inva- 
sion scares, Zeppelin raids, the growing press- 
ure on “slackers" (like the squire’s footmen). 


munitions girls dressing like flashy barmaids, 
and brushes with German prisoners. There 
were apparently no “conchies” in Great 
Leighs; a common attitude, here as elsewhere, 
was “if they want us they can take us”. 

The Rector is an independent spirit, despis- 
ing “unmanly” bishops and paper-pushers of 
all kinds. It is sad that he thinks the Germans 
were greatly provoked in their onslaughts on 
Belgian villages: would not Great Leighs have 
shown its displeasure? He sides with the vill- 
agers in resenting appeals to economize when 
they have never done anything else and points 
to Asquith’s over-lavish marrying-off of his 
daughter Violet in late 1915 . He is miffed when 
the tribunal fails to exempt his young man- 
servant from call-up; as a result, to raise water, 
he must perform 5,800 pump operations each 



"Peace” and "War", originally published an facing pages in Lilliput magazine and reproduced here from 
Lilliput Goes to War tvftich is reviewed above. 

The whimsy of war 


Keith Jeffery 

MAX HASTINGS (Editor) 

The Oxford Book of Military Anecdotes 
514pp. Oxford University Press. £9.50. 
0192141074 

An anecdote is, literally, something unpub- 
lished. Dr Johnson added the definition of a 
“secret history”. In the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, when volumes of anecdotes were all the 
rage, the term was used more indiscriminately, 
but was applied specially to the reported con- 
versations and remarks of great men. Those 
who collected anecdotes were preserving 
material not originally, or primarily, written 
down. Subsequently the word has come tb 
mean little more than a story, albeit often 

• humorous arid with some sort of "point”. Max 
Hastings, who has confined himself to pub- 

'' fished sources, recognizes the difficulty in de- 
fining aii anecdote , but suggests that it should 
havb a “quality of whimsy” . and sufficient 
coherence to stand “alone”. It should also, one 
supposes, be comparatively short, and have an 
oral quality! .One ought to be able tp relate 
anecdotes over the port, or (with a large gin) in 
the mess or at the In and Out. 

Most of the stories in the excellent Oxford 
•[ ‘Book of Military Anecdotes certainly; conforin 
, tp three criteria. Some ^however , seem rather 
. longer than; necessary. The anecdotes vary in 

• length fron) three lines to six pages. The 
longest narrative is Gibbon’s superlative 

. : account of the fall of Constantinople in 1453; it 
is brilliantly done, but hardly something with 
. which; to entertoiri one's chums after dinner. 
The next longest is a , wonderful anonymous 
account of ri hair-raising drive across the North 
African desert with Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Enoch Powell, Although almost the same 
length as the Gibbon, this personal reminisc- 
ence is much more truly aii anecdote » The edl- 
; tor generously give* himself tvyo five-page ex- 
tracts: one from Ns biography of Mont.rpse.and ' 
one taken from his Faiklands reporting, Hast- 
ing* inherited the task of compiling the selec-- 
tion.from the late Lord Bailantfae (Berhajd 
■; l -j Fcrgpisrin); an; Incomparable ; story-teller, 
'.v:’ who, sadly, to represented tiy only one expect’ 
:.y:of adpzenlinejv ‘-v- 1 -' .■ 


The volume is packed with splendid stories, 
anecdotes or not, and the collection is none the 
worse for containing old favourites such as 
Frederick the Great’s conversation with the 
non-German-speaking French soldier, Wolfe 
reciting Gray’s elegy at Quebec, Sir John 
Moore at La Corufia, Stonewall Jackson at the 
battle of Bull Run and Manfred Rommel’s 
poignant account of his father's last few hours. 
We are given Caesar both landing in Britain for 
the first time and crossing the Rubicon. 
Famous events are sometimes recounted from 
unfamiliar sources: Balaclava, the 1914 Christ- 
mas Truce on the Western Front, Dunkirk. 

There are also stories which illuminate less 
glorious or dramatic aspects of military life. 
King ArthuT encourages his men to fight both 
by example and with a furious stream of in- 
sults. On the eve of Agincourt, Henry V en- 
forces silence throughout his army on pain of 
“the loss of horse and harness in the case of a 
gentleman , . . and of the right ear in the case 
of a yeoman or below”. At the battle of Chi- 
lianwala in the Second Sikh War in 1849 the 
chaplain, no less, steadied (if that is the correct 
word) some panicky Anglo-Indian cavalry by 
threatening to shoot any soldier refusing to 
turn ahd fight the enemy. He succeeded. Hast- 
■ ings Includes a touching scene from the First 
World War where the French General de 
Maud’huy Carefully pxplains to a condemned 
soldier the importance of maintaining disci- 
pline in the face of the enemy and “that he must 
die as an example, so that others should not 
(ail". . .. ■’ 

The common soldier, however, did not al- 
: ways submit willingly to severe discipline or 
ill-treatment. One story from the time of Marl- 
borough,' tells of a strict • major who before 
, Blenheim agked his meiy that if he must fall , if 
shpuld be; by the bullets Oflhefeqemy. iHe 

L ' .'Jljj ill! 'Jij- i -J 


ways.; After several Attacks the regiinbnt 
] , gained its'objectiyc arid the major turned to Ins 
troops to call for ntheer/ “No sooner had he 
i said 'Centlereep the lday is oiirS’than he was 
; stydck lri the forehead b^abullet and killed . 

'fhere was p decided suspition that the bullet 
V \Vas ooiccideht. ” -18 j contrast Robert Otaybs 
tells oftwo Weishjmindr 8dn‘ theWes^rn Ffoiit 
v- who repoftod'to ^e re^m^ntal adjuta^t that 
■ i. theyha^shbt their coMp^Vserkeant-nlajor by 

TAfrti 7i'- *.W . Vv 
{V.J::;.- ‘-CrV-! :»/n i 


week. But he is a game old bird, as ready to 
lecture on war strategy (and bad British gener- 
alship) as on the Odyssey, and he is fit enough 
to swat three wasps during Communion. His 
suggestion to Kitchener that salmon-rod reels 
be used for safer inter-trench communication 
fares no better than H. G. Wells's ill-fated 
tclferage proposal. 

The “big house", Lyons Hall, is occupied by 
the Tritton family, whose efforts to force 
evangelistic services on the troops meet little 
success. Spiritually, the Rector’s affinity is not 
with the Squire but with the Squire’s butler, a 
high Anglo-Catholic keen to enlist as a chap- 
lain’s servant (he is told chaplains do not have 
servants). For a local villain there is a terri- 
torial magnate, a retired colonel, who ob- 
structs the billeting of troops. “He is not sup- 
posed to use petrol to motor to church; so he 
wears knickerbockers that he maybe supposed 
to be inspecting steam-ploughs, ’’ But there are 
amiable characters too; among them the 
shepherd’s wife who is the last villager to curt- 
sey, "a very sweet and graceful action". 

This book gives the lie to a widely held no- 
tion that soldiers on leave did not talk of battle- 
field horrors. The men from Great Leighs did 
and the village was nothing if not typical. (Hit 
had an idiosyncrasy , perhaps it was in believing 
that an over-friendly robin augured sudden 
death.) 

The Rector, a scholar of substance, edited 
the works of Thomas d Wood and John Au- 
brey, but it is surely for his diaries that he will 
be best remembered. James Munson edits ably 
and unobtrusively; he errs, however, in dis- 
cerning the Rector’s hand in the inscription on 
the village memorial. This uses the words com- 
posed, in competition with Kipling, Newbolt 
and others, by Dr Montague Rhodes Janies, 
Provost of King's College, Cambridge, for a 
scroll presented to families of the fallen. 


accident. “Did you mistake him for a Ger- 
man?" "No sir, we mistook him for our platoon 
sergeant." 

Although Hastings maintains, irrefutably, 
that “some of the best military anecdotes con- 
cern rankers rather than generals”, the great 
majority of his stories deal with officers: brave, 
dashing, cruel and, of course, eccentric, such 
as the eighteenth-century Saxon leader, Count 
Brilhl, who “lacked nothing . . . except intelli- 
gence". Every morning he bad to decide which 
of his 500 suits, 200 pairs of shoes and 843 snuff 
boxes he would use. In June 1940 Colonel 
A. D. Wintle threatened the Director of In- 
telligence at the Air Ministry with a revolver in 
a vain attempt to commandeer a plane to 
France in order to try to save part of the French 
air force. Wintie was promptly locked up in tire 
Tower of London, but emerged With only a 
severe reprimand after a court-martial during 
which the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
appeared for him as a character witness. The 
.same desperate summer James Lees-Mune 
• found himself being coached in social coquette 
by a nineteen-year-old Guards offiter. Wna- 
ever you do,” he was instructed, “never be 
seen carrying a parcel , not even a tube of too ; 
paste. ” If one heeded such a thing, it should oe 
sent “round to the Ritz, or wherever you may 
be staying”. That sort of attitude Is presumamy 
lyhat wins wars'. • ... 

This book is a celebration of the military 
and military virtues. Although there are cer- 
tainly examples of the bloodier aSpectsofwar 
Churchill's vivid account bf the battle o 
. Oindutraan gives as realistic a picture as . any - 

the battlefield anecdotes tend to emphMtte 

. Excitement, petidn and glory! rat “f r 
death, bain and futility. This is essentially 
: cause they have been recounted by * Urvlv0 ”; 

The range of military.experiences revered 
•' tends to fayOur success and the positive aspe_ 
of military Ufe> In' the twentieth century > , 

, example, apart from the two World wars, wm» 
Palestine and Suez are mentioned fleetmgiy« 
only the Falk(ands campaign is treated at some 
■ . length. .There is nothing about Aden, Kenya 
Ireland (in the 1920s or piore recently), aon 
surpirisingly. are there any National Serv 
. .aneqdote8. But thesC are minor -quibble: ; an 
should hot- detract: from the richiiess and or 
- ‘ joyability of this 'selection. • ' 

+-.*i s»y a ?■*. yy- • .• ; ‘ 
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Epistolarily novel 


Barry Supple ‘ 

M t.DAUNTON ■ r 

Royal MaU: The Post Office since 1840 « 

388pp. Athlone. £18.50. * 

048511 2809 < 

As with the history of the railways, so the I 

history of the Post Office presents a Janus face 

to its devotees: hobbyists and buffs on the one i 
side analytical historians of great corporate i 

endeavours on the other. M. J. Daunton’s | 

Royal Mall belongs firmly in the latter camp. 

Both the rails and the mails represent the 
Quintessential achievements of the other Other 
Victorians: not the closet pomographers, but 
the moral enthusiasts of the new material 
order* self-confident, almost superhuman, in- 
novators who single-handedly devised secular 
institutions with a religious fervour to bring 
progress to the masses, as well as reward and 
glory to themselves. They remind us that 
Victorian values were not confined to the 
home or the competitive jungle. They were 
also fostered by the State and monopolistic 
corporations. The Post Office was a great en- 
gine of improvement; and it employed 250,000 
people by 1913. 

In spite of the vast changes of the twentieth 
century, it is Its continuing and peculiar Victo- 
rian character, as well as its Victorian origins, 
that give the modem Post Office such an in- 
delible hue. There is no escaping the ghost of 
Rowland Hill, one of the supreme representa- 
tives of a characteristic type of early Victorian 
Britain: the crusading, outspoken and politi- 
cized public servant, thrusting himself, by 
force of personality and dazzling command of 
his subject, through the interstices of political 
and administrative structures, and into posi- 
tions of extraordinary power. Such compulsive 
and down-to-earth do-gooders were to be dras- 
tically curtailed, well before the end of Vic- 
• ■“Aorta's reign, by the march of parliamentary 
democracy, orderly government and dvii- 
service reform. But while the world of the indi- 
vidual reformer was still young, Rowland Hill, 
almost but not quite single-handedly (Dr 
Daunton reminds us that Rowland’s brothers 
helped “make St Martin's le Grand into a fam- 
ily concern”) introduced the penny post, over- 
hauled and streamlined the Post Office, and 
built it Into ope of the most formidable of 
socio-economic Institutions. 

. Admittedly, Daunton Is not entirely happy 
with this picture, and is therefore concerned to 
emphasize that Hill’s prescriptions did not pro- 
duce the results he so confidently predicted; 
that his understanding of the economics of the 
mails was questionable and his nepotism noto- 
rious; that the pattern of postal charges and 
services was much more complex than is gener- 
ally imagined; and that Hill himself was obses- 
sive, proprietary and ultimately disruptive. 
Trollope was not the only efficient and dedi- 
cated contemporary who was (in his own 
words) “always an anti-Hillite”. And yet, even 
this determined attempt at revisionism is not 
completely persuasive. Hill's own achiqve^. 
fflents are simply too staggering, and the pro- 
position that his contemporaries were widely 
disillusioned with his manic administration is 
hardly consistept with his ultimate reward on 
retirement in 1863 - foil salary for life and a 
special grant of £20,000 voted by Parliament. 

In any case, whatever the final assessment of 
Hill’s contribution , .the Post Office was hugely 

successful in supplying the communication 
. needs Of. the mid and late nineteenth century. 
Ironically, much Of that success was attribut- 
. able tp a degree of State intervention and an 
idiosyncratic exercise of power by individual 
civil servants which ran counter tp the emerg- 
• : ing ideology of laissez-faire and the developing 
i reform arid Control of the public service. Tbete 
WM, t in fact! ah inherent- tension between 
Victorian inhlhltinnsfihnut the role of the State 


■ •• .T-TftlWH II4XUU1UUU9 BUVUi fcl|V»w««r * 

‘.tod the actual achievements of public admin- 
^atprs arid institutions - apoignant contrast 
to the situation today; when the enthusiasm for 
State, ihtervebtiori sits uncomfortably along- 

tide 1 1 jnpfticient and often ineffective 

Wto^iqn'ij'f.rrisQurces iq the; public sector of a 

■ ■ it; |tufeiredi iri Tate Victorian and Edward- 
“irt Britan' ' th^ . Post Office presented a re- 
mirjkable ; picttite! It$ booming domestic and 
ltyml system,, its extensive finan- 


cial services and its provision of a telegraph and 
telephone network gave it a central cultural as 
well as economic role in the mass society of 
modem Britain. Its sheer size as an employer 
obliged it to devise novel means' of labour 
organization and administrative control. 
(Employment in the Post Office meant 
security, hierarchy, orderliness, deference, 
hard work and reasonable, if modest, reward.) 

And the Post Office’s unique nation-wide 
network of offices would make it a logical 
intermediary between the governors and the 
governed - the point at which old-age pensions 
and child allowances were paid, radio and dog 
licences issued , premium bonds purchased and 
posters about death-watch beetle consulted. 
From the nostalgic viewpoint, however, 
perhaps the most impressive feature of the pre- 
1914 Post Office was the quality of its service: 
head offices in London districts provided 
twelve letter deliveries daily, suburban and 
provincial offices between six and eight. 

Impressive as all this was, it was sustained at 
the high noori of late Victorian and Edwardian 
Britain in spite, rather than because, of the 
system of which the Post Office was part. For 
by that time the conservative influences in- 
herent in a large bureaucracy subject to Treas- 
ury and political oversight of the highest recti- 
tude, were beginning to make themselves felt. 

Its revenues were not its own to command and 
the biggest business in nineteenth-century Bri- 
tain was obliged to act like a Government de- 
partment, down to the pettiest detail of par- 
liamentary accountability. Within the orga- J 
nization, over-centralization and administra- 
tive caution overwhelmed senior management 1 
with petty detail. The Secretariat, in the new 
tradition of the modem civil service, was in- 
creasingly a team of intellectually gifted yet 1 
unimaginative gentlemen, remote from the I 
players and practicalities of their empire. And I 
near the surface, although still largely sub- 
merged by the nature of the labour market, J 
there loomed the spectre of assertive em- 
ployees demanding a voice in management as 
well as more money. The competition between 
service to its employees and service to its cus- 
tomers had already begun: between 1870 and 
1914 labour costs rose from one-third to two- 
thirds of the total for the postal business. 

These issues, compounded by disturbing 
changes in technology and the market for I 
communications, became central to the Post 
Office’s history after 1918. A trade union 
tinged by syndicalism began to press its case; 
the decelerating market for the mails brought 
serious economic constraints; the necessity for 
administrative reform was only creakingly 

acknowledged in the 1930s, almost thirty years 

after an official investigation exposed the need 
for it, and even longer after that need had 
become manifest; overmanning threatened to 
become a mortal disease (by the early 1980s 
wages had risen to 75 per cent of total costs); 
innovation was slow and occasionally shaped 
by fashion rather than efficiency. Ultimately, 
of course, a measure of reform was forced by 
the interlocking spirals of rising labour costs, 

, . compressed revenues, falling productivity, de- 

. teriorating service, and inflated charges. The 
r Post Office w* 8 transformed from a Govem- 
i ment department to a public corporation, 

[ given business objectives, spurred towards 
i : much more positive management, marketing 
and mechanization policies, and in 198L was 
f bifurcated as a prelude to the privatization of 
i telecommunications. ' - I 

, Unfortunately, these aspects of the Post 
Office’B history - vital ingredients in any 
1 ro unded assessment of institutional evolution- 

j are neglected in Daunton’s book as a result of 
il the (presumably externally imposed) limita- 
tions of coverage. TTiereis hardly anything on* 
a the telephone or telegraph services of tile Post 

c Office, and the crucial developments of the last 
a forty years are relegated to a twenty-page epi- 
b ioaue. What has been attempted at length has 
- been done Well. But the restriction ofrever- 
it age, and the rather skimpy treatment of labour 

t strategies and administrative detail, are bound 
to disappoint appetites Whetted by the subject- 

e matter ofthestodyandbyDtDauntonsvan^ 

a skills and interests. The longevity of the Post 
Office, the shifting balance of power within ft 
t. and between it and other institutions, and the 
irretrievable deterioration of its central service 
;d are emblems of a tide of events which are cen- 
. gut to our understanding of mddem Britain. 
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Wallace Stevens 
The Critical Heritage 

Edited by CHARLES DOYLE 

Professoral English, Victoria University, 
British Columbia 

Wtllar..- Slovens 1107^-1955) is nno r.f the rumIosI 
twcnlicih-conlurv American pnels. This book th.irts liis 
criirralfocLfrt fan from when ihc fust known crli ic ism uf 

his puc-Dy appeared Coniribufor, Include Cunrod Alt ken, 
Edmund Wilson, William Carlos Williams, RoLerl Lowell. 
William Empson. Donald Davie .uni Frank Kermode. 

07100 964 ? \ £20.00 


Our Knowledge of the 
Growth of Knowledge 

Popper or Wittgenstein? 

PETER MUNZ 

Professor of History, Victoria University, 
Wellington NZ 

Professor Mu mi, i former student of both Popper and 
Wiltgenstoln, explores some special co riser |u nin es of one of 
the greatest changes which have come over our view ul the 
world, llxil in the iwmlielh century, nature nnd history Irave 
comerngrthor. 

0710204604 £ 17.95 

A New Basis for Moral 
Philosophy 

KEEKOK LEE 

University of Manchester 

This study alms to establish that moral discourse Is critical, 
rational and objective, and to challenge the ideology of value 
Iratiomlism behind contemporary liberalism. Inietnallonj/ 
Ubratyof Philosophy. 

0710204450 £ 16.95 

Semiotics and Legal 
Theory 

BERNARD S. JACKSON 

Professor of Law, University of Kent 

Legal semiotics Is a new discipline which has given rise to 
considerable Interest anting scholars especially In Britain. ■ 
the United States, Continental Europe and South America. 
This study presents the first systematic . analysis of the 
retalkmshlp between contemporary semiotic [hem and 
modem Jurisprudence. • ' r . •' 

0710097190 £ 20.00 . . 

Painting, Language and 
Modernity 

MICHAEL PHILLIPSON 

Goldsmith's College, University of London 

Michael' PhilllRSon Is an active painter and a teacher of both 
: art and sociology. His book draws together artlstfc practice 
yrith the analytical practice he has developed over many 
years of sodologicfllliKiuirY. He Interprets th e work of art as a 
slteon Which the other Uo the vlewei/crlllc) ralnvlted to share 
In the questioning celebration of painHng itself. 

; 071020480$ £20.00 


Winner of the Chofmondeley Award 
for Poetry 

PETER REDGROVE 

The Man Named 
. East' :■ 

and Other t’oems ■ 

‘He Is a popular scientist of the strange,. his tone 
relaxed, intimate and wctyihaiof a friendly guide 
rather than a cryptic oracle. Identifying that tone |i, I 
Ihfnti, half the secret of enjoying his poetry.' Noil 
Roberts, 7 15 ■ 

• 'Uf all living English poets ho fs the one most fikely to 
surprise himself and us with a quality of iwre 
insptrai ton,' Robert Nye, The Times 

071020014 Spaperfcflck £4.95 
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Anita Brookner 


THOMAS E. CROW 

Painters and Public Life in Eighteenth-Century 
Paris 

290pp. Yale University Press. £30. 

0300033540 


Thomas Crow's high reputation as a scholar is 
built on his ability to deconstruct 1785, a date 
which to art historians is the equivalent of 
1789. The prelapsarian or pre-Crow theory is 
that in 1785 David exhibited in the Paris Salon 
the picture that was to elucidate and ennoble 
all previous attempts to make sense of impulses 
towards the significant and the exemplary in 
the Geld of painting: indeed “The Oath of the 
Horatii" was invested with such power that it 
was thought to possess some political message, 
and in the days of the Terror David was spoken 
of as "ce Frangais patriote qui a devan la 
Revolution". This single-hero hypothesis is 
overwhelmingly attractive and is substantially 
true, but to the suspicious or merely the schol- 
arly mind it smacks of magical thinking. It is 
argued here that the great change of 1785 was 
brought about by various agencies, even if 
many of them pre-dated the event by some 
forty or fifty years. It is further argued that 
something happened to effect the change from 
Boucher to David, that the change, or various 
changes, are by no means linear or consequen- 
tial, and that the democratic impulse to self- 
expression is supplemented by established and 
I aristocratic desires for clarity and altruism, fa 
this way 1785 can still be seen as a paradigm for 
1789. 

Tlie change is of course fundamental. Since 
human kind cannot bear very much reality, the 
enormous success of Rococo painting in the 
Paris of the first half of the eighteenth century 
is not too difficult to understand. Rococo 
painting, as exemplified by Boucher (soon to 
be the subject of a major exhibition in New 
York and Paris) is sumptuous, hedonistic, and 
allied with youthfulness, flattery and Luxury; it 
expresses itself exclusively in the form of 
euphemisms and has no equivalence in the pro- 
cesses of ordinary or real life. Yet by 1785 the 
general will was felt to have ordained a style of 
painting as austere, as minatory, yet as truly 
ecstatic as “The Oath of the Horatii". This 
change was seen as the result of a series of 
internal reforms, root and branch ordinances 
.earned out at the behest of the Academy of 
Painting, by the administration of.the fine arts, 
and by the enormous influence of certain pub- 
lic voices, notably thote of Rousseau and 
Diderot. But it is Professor Crow’s theory that 
this change, which was of great consequence 
for the public life of France, came about 
through more oblique agencies, not least of* 
which was the volatile iuid vocal Parisian public 
which frequented the Salon in great numbers. 
The process is therefore democratic, political, 
and of crudal Significance; in many ways, some 
of tiiem metaphoric or symbolic, -it prepared 
the way for accountability in other spheres of 
influence. \ - 

Just as-ydltaire's/'rdpubliqup des lettres" 
issued an implicit challenge to Royal control of 
the printed word, and just a$ (he noisy parterre 
rather than the polite company seated In . the 
loges ensured success or failure In the theatre, 
so any attempt to reform parting which did 
not win the approbation of the. crowd was;' 
short-lived, Confrontational opinions are the 
essence of public life la- eighteenth-century 
Paris. If only becat^se attempts to manipulate 
the output of high art were, so timid arid iso 
spasmodic,' the public, schooled onuninhibited 
festive occasions like the' proi&qiohs of the 
Fflte Dleu, the apprentices’ Exposition de. la 
Jeunesse in the Place Dauphine; and the' 
mountebank antics to be seen at the Fqlre. 1 
Saint-Laurent arid the Poire Saint-Geripaiq, 
bad no difficulty Irj expressing it b boredom with 
high-flown historical -or mythological goings- 
on and its appreciation- of a different sort of. 
illusion. It might ,be thought, therefore, that 
reform would come from below, In effect, after ■ 
many a false start, it came from above, and 
from those very agencies - the A,cademy and 
the Direction des.Bfitiments - that upheld the 
i monopolies of the Crown. ; 

!. ■ The “high art H prodUccd by those interested 
: in producing it failed to Win poptijar acdalm, 
largely because it was both i mediocre and in- •' 



Franook-Andri Vincent’s "President Moli and the Insurgents”, 1779; reproduced from the book rev^wedon 
this page. 


comprehensible. As an example one might cite 
anything by Carle van Loo, who turned his 
hand obediently to enormous themes with no 
sense of differentiation and with a deadening 
air of competence: his “St Augustine Disputing 
with the Donatists” in Notre-Dame des Vic- 
toires Is a case in point. Hcncc the sensational 
but short-lived success enjoyed by the provin- 
cial outsider Greuze, who presented the as yet 
inarticulate public with images of its own 
identity: a village wedding, a dying parent, the 
comeuppance of an ungrateful son. Greuze 
was finally vanquished by the officers of the 
Academy itself, but not before he had annexed 
a powerful personal constituency of his own. 
He bad moved people to tears: Diderot was 
among the first to succumb. There is much 
evidence to show that the public was eager in 
its attentions;. together.with the tears, which 
are faithfully recorded, go accounts of the 
crowds, and those crowds included appren- 
tices, clerks, merchants, and fishwives reeking 
of brandy side by side with ladies and gentle- 
men of fashion. Yet despite the. phenomenon 
of Greuze’s early fame, the fact that legitimacy 
belonged to the officers of the state was never 
in any doubt. What was interesting was what 
Crow would call a "space" in Which both estab- 
lishment and opposition could meet. The fact 
that this space was crammed with attractive 
false starts und diverting alternative voices 
makes the -task of resolving a fearsomely in- 
choate pattern all the more difficult.' 

Those who rely on the evidence of the pic- 
tures alone will easily be persuaded that when 
the euphemisms had had their day the need for 
direct utterance followed, with the bracing 
effect and tfae popular consent that pertain to 
plain speaking. Cautious and exemplary schol- 
ars |ike Crow, will argUp that although this 
app^are to have been the case, other interests 
:were in play. Certainly one should take into 
account the ratifying: part played by the opin- 
ions oL toe -cfow^ in' 1771, forced a 
large setni-nude portrait of Mmc du Barry as a 
by lb©: royal portraitist Drbuais/tQ he 
withdrawn. Whelher the nature of the public’s 
. opposition wa8 fully evaiuated by those coti- 
; is not certain , but farther evideocesjof 

, lack of official tact Wereiavoided, More impor, 
.font, by wseteradng the progress of young 

administrators Terray an* 
a’Anrivi W .... 3 . 




of the trade. Radicalism, in this sphere, 
appears with Beaumarchais rather than with 
Diderot, and is extended by the campaign 
against academies, seen as bastions of mono- 
polistic privilege, led by Brissot, who was still, 
in 1782, an obscure young writer. The creation . 
of an ideal public was being organized by a 
disfranchised underground press, which saw 
the negation of hope In the “perfumed aristo- 
crats” of the artistic establishment. But it was 
the imaginative action of d’Angiviller, who 
admired the younger generation of painters - 
the generation of Vincent, Mdnageot, Suvde, 
Peyron and David - and who reserved for them 
his most interesting commissions, that enabled 
that Ideal public to unite in praise instead of 
blame at the results. 

The theme of David’s “Oath” is military 
loyalty to a monarchy, yet it seems to typify 
republican resolution in the face of some 
threatening tyranny. It is thus a picture for 
both sides of the political fence. Yet the heroic 
singularity of David, which aroused as much 
unease as praise, was from the first, and to 
everyone, clearly apparent. The strength of the 
picture, then as now, is that it appears to be 
about a certain kind of behaviour , and dial 
behaviour Is perceived as virtuous. David’s 
friendship for, and association with, Brissot, 
Marat and Carrn, was the final resolution of 
the connection between painter and public, a 
radicalized public, or rather a public which 
could be radicalized, and is thus in every seme 
the point at which the aesthetic and the pohtic- 
al conscience become one. The picture was 
thus “a rallying symbol within an exhibitor 
space?’. . 

It was the task of the pre-Reyolutionmy 
propagandists. to identify virtue with, fa 1 '" 
directness, to distinguish it from the Silky 8110 
duplicitous manners of the “perfumed auto- 
crats". Rather more than its subject, ft.h®* 
un adorned style of the “Oath” that embodies a 
. criticism of the gens en place. David's emerg' 
ence as a virtuous radical coincides with the 
displacement of such behaviour into othe 

■ spheresj wliile his further career, as P fl 8 eaJ * 
master of the republic, mai-ks the irruption 
art into .public life, it is a very great 

. Frofassbr Crow does riot give ah account or loo 
. . 1 later ’phase J, In every other respect his book 
excellent, even .if some of hjs arguments^ 
seem to reach back rather far in date. 
ahee' he quptes the critic La Font do SaJ 
l Yenne to such effect, why does fa not reif* 
more closely to his tract “Suf to Peinture o 
; 17827- “Pedjez que vious rife a dtoyens avan 

■ tout et que ja peinture vous appellp & des ^ 
fVoirs”, skid La Font at this date. life a text 

u \ ; .Wfacfr Dnvid might well have appUfa 
; , ^ the feaUfe which are familiar, to us ah* ; 
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Straight into a novel 


Anthony Burgess 

WILLIAM AMOS . 

The Originals: Who’s really who in fiction 
614pp. Cape. £12.95. 

022402 3195 

The Mr Norris who changes trains is reputedly 
based on Gerald Hamilton, a man notorious 
for notoriety. Christopher Isherwood sought 
his help when he tried to arrange Mexican 
naturalization for his German ganymede, who 
was wanted by the police for draft evasion. 
Hamilton took £1,000 but did nothing except 
apparently deliver Isherwood’s catamite into 
the hands of the Nazis. Interned in the First 
World War for pro-German sympathies. 
Hamilton later worked for The Times in Ber- 
lin where he fascinated Isherwood with his 
“tank dishonesty". He was jailed by the Brit- 
ish for gross homosexual indecency and by the 
Italians for fraud. Having been dismissed from 
The Times because of communist activity, he 
tried to negotiate a peace treaty between Brit- 
ain and Germany in 1941. He was arrested 
while travelling to Ireland disguised as a nun and 
interned in Brixton prison. A dose friend of his 
was “Foxy" Ferdinand, former king of Bulgaria, 
who awarded Hamilton various decorations, all 
of which he sold. He retired to a flat above the 
Good Earth restaurant in King’s Road, saying 
that It was better to be above the good earth than 
beneath it. He became a great authority on pre- 
phylloxera darets and, shortly before his death 
at eighty-two, won a competition in the New 
Statesman with the following (Mr Amos gives, 
the first two lines; I donate the rest): 

Uncle, home from evensong, 

Rang for cook and did her wrong. 

“Herbert, Tm ashamed," said Auntie, 

When she caught them in flagrante. 

“There's a time and place for gaieties. 

TleMe remember, dear, what day it ia.” 


This rogue was clearly loved of God and, in 
/ -Yfe transformation to Arthur Norris, is.- very 
marly as entertaining a character as Captain 
Grimes. As for the original of the latter , he, as 
was revealed in the Sunday Telegraph in 1976, 
was Dick Young, a colleague of Waugh’s at 
Arnold House School, Llanddulas, Denbigh- 
shire, who is presented pseudonymously in 
Waugh’s memoirs as a much-sacked school 
pederast, but whom history reveals as rather a 
success. He may well have been expelled from 
Wellington, but he took a degree at Oxford. 
Though admitted to the Church of England 
home for the destitute In Winchester, he left 
£58,557- though only £100 to Iris benefactors - 
and a collection of Meissen and Chelsea china 
to the Ashmolean. Amos believes that the tales 
he spun to Waugh about being cashiered were 
the sort of thing that the prospective novelist 
wanted to hear. The leg shorn off by a tram in 
Stoke-on-Trent when its owner was tight was 
Waugh’s own invention, and a very good one 
too.' It's a toss-up as to whether fiction or re- 
ality yields the best rogues: clearly both need 
ihem. Samuel Butler was probably right in 
saying that they are the best advertisement for 


how to be comfortable in the world. His Mrs b 
Jupp, sadly, is not in this otherwise compre- w 
hensive collection. b 

The rogues and eccentrics naturally make p 
the best reading, but Amos is trying to inform d 
as well as entertain. Thus we are informed', to n 
no other end than that of information, that a 
Edward Grey, in Mrs Humphry Ward's Robert 8 
Ellesmere , is Thomas Hill Green, appointed ' 
Whyte's Professor of Mora) Philosophy at Ox- 1 
ford in L878. And all the originals of the late 1 
Lord Snow's roman fleitve are identified as < 
fully as those of the rather more interesting I 
river novel of Marcel Proust. The great thing 
about Snow’s characters is their worthiness to 
be honoured with the OBE or even KBE: to 
transfer them back from paper to life is not 
noticeably to deprive them of glamour. With 
Proust the situation is somewhat different. 

At its best, Amos’s compilation is good 
anecdote. If we regard fiction, whether in verse 
or prose, as high art that approaches the auto- 
nomy or self-reference of music, we may justly 
question the value of discovering that Ophelia 
is really the Kate Hamlet who was drowned in 
the Avon in Shakespeare's youth, or that Lord 
Peter Wimsey is Eric Whelpton or Charles 
Crichton or John Cournos or Professor 
Maurice Roy Ridley or Oswald Arthur Flem- 
ing (Dorothy Sayers's husband) or all of them. 
On the other hand, Mary McCarthy has 
affirmed that the novel is closer to gossip than 
to art, and if the novel can be used as a pretext 
for gossip of a delightful malignity, since most 
of its subjects are dead, then it is only one more 
instance of the novelist's being dirty among the 
dirty, as Auden put it. The novel submits to 
film adaptation, comic stripping, and the nam- 
ing of tea-shops, so it may as well prime tittle- 
tattle. The only trouble with the kind of work 
that Amos has done is that it encourages us to 
forget - what too many novel-readers are only 
too willing to forget- that fiction is frequently a 
triumph of the imagination, and that the Taw 
material which feeds it is of rather minor 
importance. • . • • . 

It often happens too that the real-life person- 
ages on whom the novelist finds it convenient 
to draw are of no great interest to. anyone 
except himself. It is, when one comes to think 
of it, rather astonishing that fiction, which one 
would have thought to be essentially a domes- 
tic kind of literature, should so often touch the 
public world of the historian or the newspaper 
columnist. But novelists, fame being the spur, 
hunger for this public world, sometimes get 
bruised by it, and (D.H. Lawrence saw writing 
as a sort of therapy) tick their wounds in an act 
of fictional self-abasement. Look up Mrs 
Viveash or Lucy Tantamount or Iris Storm, 

| and you will meet the famous siren Nancy 
i Cunard, who broke Aldous Huxley’s heart but 
t enabled Michael Arlen to become rich with 
, The Green Hat. “She had lovers”, says Amos, 
i “almost as often as the rest of us have lunch, 

* and such was their variety that one wonders if 
. she even paused to glance at the menu. ” Then 
I follows a curriculum vitae too fantastic for 

i Antic Hay. . 

r Take Mrs Algernon Stitch, who appears In 


both Scoop and Officers and Gentlemen. She 
was Lady Diana Cooper , of whose exceptional 
beauty Amos reminds us with a couple of 
photographs, complete with the small car that 
did not, after all, chase a friend into a gentle- 
man’s lavatory in Sloane Square or get stuck in 
a narrow lane in Alexandria. Her recorded 
adventures as a driver mostly relate trouble 
with traffic wardens in an old age that Evelyn 
Waugh did not live to see. “Dearest Warden - 
Front tooth broken off: look like an 81-year- 
old pirate, so at dentist 19a. Very old, very 
lame - no metres. Have mercy!" To the wind- 
screen message “Old cripple’s car. Gone for 
lunch” the warden added “Hope you had a 
good lunch, dear", together with a parking 
ticket. We move out of the selective world of 
the novel - which can do little with such frag- 
ments - to the lazier entertainment of the in- 
consequential. I am not really complaining. 

It is, by a paradox, James Joyce, the most 
austere literary artist of them all, who most 
encourages the gossipy approach. Ulysses is 
not only in itself an anthology of Dublin gossip; 
it is a work that suggests a marginal life unsub- 
missive to aesthetic shaping and demands that 
we get out of its pages into the real streets and 
pubs of 1904. Amos draws on Ellmann for an 
amplification of. what Haines did in the Mar- 
lello Tower in his real-life identity of Samuel 
Cheuevix Trench. (Strangely he calls Haines 
‘“Celtophile Haines", as though Joyce himself 
did, which he didn’t.) The author would have 
bad nothing against this, since his art was one 
of amplification: the scrawling of fresh matter 
on galley after galley only stopped when the 
meeting of the publication deadline of Febru- 
ary 2 - his birthday - seemed unlikely to be 
fulfilled. Finnegans Wake is even more gos- 
sipy, and some of the identifications Amos 
makes (“Shaun the Postman” should be 
“Shaun the Post") are valuable to those who do 
not have Ellmann handy. But the time has to 
come when we must accept a book as a book 
and, if we cannot get to the real-life referents, 
we must assume that they are of very marginal 
import. 

Waugh ate and regurgitated the figures of 
: British high society. Most novelists cling to 

: their own ingrown mi lieu of fellow-writers, ex- 

j acerbating the tendency of British fiction to 
. thin its blood through Incest. We meet D. H. 
i Lawrence and Middleton Murry far too often 
r in the novels of their equivocal friends. We can 
forgive the biographical referent most easily 
t when it is blown up into a monster - ns John 
g Braine is as the Pope of Kingsley Amls’s The 
t Alteration , or Vita Sackville-West is as Virgi- 
s nla Woolfs androgynous Orlando (but for a 
i, flaw of fate, Dame Edith Sitwell said of her, 
y she would have been one of nature s gentle- 
it men). Amos’s book leaves few of the really 
b interesting examples of fictional transmogri- 
i, fication out, and it renews our wonder at the 
i, pitiably small number of libel suits that have 
if been launched against novelists. Many people 
n seem to want to be put into fiction , despite the 
»r fact that - on the evidence of books such as this 
- their real lives and characters have the edge 


D/A.CALLARD 

fyettj Good for 4 Woman: The enigmasof 

•gvelyii Sam 
2Q8pp. Cape. £9.95. . 

£2240^90 - ' ' . 

• Tfa central moment in D. A. Ca Hard’s short, 

. Intelligent biography of the forgotten Amer- 
ican novelist Evelyn Scott occurs in 1929. Scott 
7 published several books, most recently and 

; i importantly ,'JTie Wave, a Civil-War novel, a 

.fofefaeraal .and critical success. A publisher 
?ends her a ifamttecript by another Southerner 
- ;Whbse : books: have been little noted and 'she 
\7*pfteS With a letter so enthusiastic it is dlstri- 
. .huted by the publisher with the endorsement 
.’..“The Sound and the Fury should place William 
_ . ’Faulkner . fa; .'company with Evelyn Scott". 

: ; Hulkner does qot return the favour, replying 
: ^ ^^rtiewer Who asked in 1940 whether 

;-,<here : were any ■ good women writers, “Well, 
• S';.; ^jyhjScbttiWas pretty good for a woman.” 

- V"; • ;• 


Elsie Dunn was born to a respectable family 
in 1893 in the same southern town that pro- 
duced Caroline Gordon and Robert Penn War- 
ren, brought up in part in New Orleans, and 
became “Evelyn Scott" by running oft with an 
adventurous friend of her father’s, Cyril Scott, 
in 1913. first to New York, then to London, 
and ultimately to Brazil where she lived on an 
isolated ranch and began to write. By the time 
she settled in New York in 1919 she was 
already an established modernist,: with con- 
tributions fa Poetry, 

soon she was writing in Broom, The QM an 
the Little Review, and publishing full-length 
works including a book of .poems, Precipita- 
tions, an autobiography, Escflpfld^, arid sev- 
eralntwels. After the success of The Wave she 
published many, more books, but from that 
point her career began (o decline, in part, 
according to CaUard. because she was - ex- 
plicitly at odds with the poUtical temper of foe 
American 1930s. She died on the Upper 
Side of New York in 1963 , toot W^ahdma^ 
Simply as a reminder of the mysteries of how 


Gunter Grass 

ON WRITING AND 
POLITICS 1967-1983 

‘The traditional certainty that a 
writer’s work might be received by 
posterity has gone. But Grass does 
not simply acquiesce in this gloomy 
reality. Against it he offers the arts 
of peace which we find so difficult 
to learn. He contributes to these 
arts by the tone of his own writing: 
witty, sardonic, refusing to be 
overtaken by the pace of events.” 
Jon Cook, New Statesman 

"Grass begins to approach the 
unspeakable without antics, but not 
without irony. He is, he brilliantly 
says, 'innocent through no fault of 
my own.* . . He is such a valuable 
witness; a man who won't posture.” 
Michael-Wood, Sunday Times 

“Grass's unblinking intelligence 
and moral power." 

Kixkus Reviews 

“The essays which involve his own 
experience are especially valuable 
... No one else writes like this." 

Da rid Sexton, 

Books and Bookmen. 

£12.00 

Colin Seymour- 
U re and 
Jim Schott 

DAVID LOW 


the perception of talent changes with time, the 
life of Scott 1 would be fascinating enough; but 
there is more . Scott was very much a part of the 
modernist movement, and ampng the people 
who appear in these pages, sometimes in the 
new light that only a previously obscure con- 
nection can bestow, are William Carlos Wil- 
liams (a better friend than lover to Scott); Wal- 
do Frank (aliother lover), Jean Rhys (whom 
Scott championed), Emma Ooldman (who 
loved and admired her), any number of other 
women writers including Kay. Boyle and Lola 
Ridge, and a New Zealand-born artist named 
, Owen Merton, father of Thomas (who* as 
young Tom, motherless, seven years old, and 
furious at his father’s liaison with Scott, makes 
a very telling dfibut). If there is any gap here it 
is in the portrait of Scort herself; she never fully 
emerges from this summary of writings, tri- 
bulations and friendships. But at least it is a 
beginning. ^American literature is hard on its 
failures", Callard observes. Perhaps, with his 
bbok as a stimulus, Evelyn Scott will fare bet- 
ter in the future. 


%/ 


“What is so rare is the combination, 
in the highest degree, of dedication 
of a true artist and an enduring 
political passion . . . From an early 
age, David Low had both . 

His carefully-fostered, well- 
designed liberal reputation was 
established and sustained 
throughout the two most shameful 
decades in British history. . . His 
success helped defend the rights 
of others to speak and write, 
journalists no less than.caitoonists. 
Without him, many others would 
have been suffocated in the 
England of the 1930’s". 

Michael Foot, 

Books and Bookmen 

. "Low’s mature style looks 
effortless. A few dabs of the brush 
and world leaders are immediately 
at it, piling into playground 
disputes." 

William Feaver, Observer 

Y Gad.b'VU’fld F«««*rook IS J 

i tiwatmn nwiT be flipped. » fwp** \ 
( eoddn?read,lh«r«ocri(lnT IcnoujataoiT* J 
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A talent to negotiate 


Burke Trend 

ERIC ROLL 

Crowded Hours 
254pp. Faber. £15. 

0571 13497 1 

One is tempted to ask whether any nice man 
can ever write a strictly just account not merely 
of himself but also of the other individuals 
whom he has met in the course of a Jong, varied 
and distinguished career in public life. In Eric 
Roll’s memoirs, Crowded Hours, the answer 
must be a qualified affirmative. Affirmative 
because you could not meet a nicer man than 
the author. Qualified because one is left 
wondering whether his attitude to men and 
their actions, while never unjust, ought to be 
quite so unfailingly charitable. One does not, 
of courso, ask for lack of charily, still less for 
malice. But were there no warts on any of the 
many eminent characters who pass across Lord 
Roll's stage? And do Governments, particular- 
ly the British Government, never merit rather 
sharper critical comment than the restrained 
regret with which he retrospectively analyses 
some of their policies? 

To some extent the answer must depend on 
his declared purpose. He admits in his preface 
that he is not at all clear about his motives in 
writing his reminiscences, except that, while 
believing that an account of his own life would 
be of only very limited interest, he ho{jed that 
more value might attach to lus “reflections on 
some important events and aspects of the soci- 
ety in which I live as it has evolved this cen- 
tury". It is a little surprising, therefore, to be 
taken through the first forty years of his life In 
less than as many pages - from his birth in 1907 
near Czernowitz In the old Austro-Hungarian 
empire, through bis migration in 1925 to work 
in British universities as both undergraduate 
and teacher, to his further migration to the 
United States in 1939 to join the wandering 
band of scholars in that country who gradually 
became involved in the trans-Atlantic war 
effort, and finally to his return to the Ministry 
of Food in 1946. During those forty years the 
society In which he lived achieved a consider- 
able part of the evolution which It was to 
accomplish during this century; and one would 
have welcomed, especially from the author of a 
distinguished history of economic thought, at 
least some indication of his reaction to the vast 
changes occurring around him. Lord Roll 
would probably argue that it is not his purpose 
to analyse the events of that period but simply 
to give us some personal reflections. 

One of the most interesting of these con- 
cerns the British, talent for negotiation. Or was 
it; ui LOrd poll's case, a -more than merely 
British, talent? Despite the lack of any ex- 
tended comment on the earlier, stages of his 
• life,' a few small but significant pointers to the 
. mpn hi the making do emerge. He was born - 
purely symbolically? - at the meeting point of 
Austria, Russia and Romania. His childhood 
ambition was to be a sleeping-car conductor on 
one of the great international trains. And in 
3946, when he, bad the opportunity to return to 
academic life or to seek a new career either in 
American industry or jn the British civil ser- 
vice, he chose the latter course. It is not entire- 
ly fanciful to see how, from a Very early age, 
the personality of the international negotiator, ■ 
the pragmatic and realistic traveller, was tak- 
ing shape. 

'By 1947, Roll had found his true niftier; and 
from then onwards his narrative gains in depth 
and Insight as It surveys and analyses his suc- 
cesslye opportunities to promote the British 
cause in international negotiation. The first 
aibso ifa 1947-8, when he was involved In the : 




; sharing of ittfaidaraong the war-ravaged coun- 
. .tries of Western Europe; the second in 1949 
when it became necessary; to carry the process 
;of European integration'll $tage further by the 
• establishment rifNafo and an equitable alloca- 
! tipri tjf the economic burden -which it entailed' 
for many oft he shine countries; the, third from 
1955 onward^ When Britain was given, re- 
jected, and then sought to regain, the oppor- 


reminded, in these days of relative disillusion- 
ment with the European ideal, how enthusias- 
tically and effectively we were able to throw 
ourselves into the immense task of creating 
political and administrative machinery which 
would produce a co-operative response initial- 
ly to the generous American offer of economic 
assistance and subsequently to the economic 
imperatives of a new form of Atlantic alliance. 
In particular, he recognizes bath the speed 
with which the Whitehall machine can operate 
when it is put into top gear and the dexterity 
with which it can, when occasion demands, 
mesh with the gears of other countries which 
differ from ourselves not merely in their 
perceptions of their national interests but also 
in their governmental styles and administrative 
procedures. He emphasizes that 

so close were the bonds, professional and personal, 
that were formed during this period between the 
participants that for decades afterwards the people 
concerned formed a sort of stage army, wandering on 
and off in many of the subsequent dramatic events 
that marked Western co-operation. 

The members of this army were certainly 
never short of employment; but even the co- 
operative expertise and camaraderie that they 
developed in the early years of constructive 
optimism after the war did not suffice to cany 
Britain to success in the set of inter-Gov- 
emmenta! negotiations with which Lord Roll 
will always be most closely identified - the 
successive British attempts after 1955 to 
achieve membership of the EEC. The ob- 
stacles which we failed to surmount or circum- 
vent when we finally and belatedly addressed 
ourselves to this task are sufficiently well 
known to enable him to dispense with any very 
elaborate description of them. What he offers 
us instead is a very perceptive analysis (which 
should be required reading for anybody who 
may find himself involved in multilateral nego- 
tiations) of the administrative and methodolo- 
gical factors which contributed to our repeated 
failures, not -least the' perpetual difficulty of 
resolving the ambiguity between wfuit our de- 
legation knew to be realistically possible and 
what (with, varying degrees of conviction) the 
Government and public opinion at home be- 
lieved to be the objectives which they were 
seeking to achieve. As he says, In one of his 
relatively rare momenta of implied censure, 
Whitehall is too much addicted to the perfect 
solution and suffers from an almost innate dis- 
position to sacrifice the immediate good to an 
ultimate ^ and ultimately unattainable - best. 
But he goes nearer the root of the matter when 
he asserts that he does not accept the usual 
view that a breakdown because of the French 
veto was inevitable from the outset; and nearer 
still when he speculates whether, in terms of 
the way in which European unity might best 
have been ^achieved, de Gaulle's concept may 
have been more far-sighted than Monnefs. 

Only as genuine an Internationalist as Roll 
could speak thus. But what is he actually saying 
to us at this point, given that, as b* recognises, 
some of the problems which bedevilled the 
negotiations are still unresolved even after we 
have secured the membership that had eluded 
us for so long? Is he implicitly rebuking us for 
still clinging to a degree of nationalsovereignty 
which is incompatible with whole-hearted 
. acceptance of the European ideal? Or is he 
gently warning us against continuing to believe 

- If we do continue to believe - that political 

union is best achieved by tfay ofithS harmo- 
nization of successive economic f^eetbrs"? Dr 
are these two formulations , simply different 
ways of asking the same question? And. in any 
case, what is the answer? Here, perhaps more 
than at any point, one wishes that Roll Would 
forgo his self-effacing attitude arid tell us wbht 


advocated by his Minister, George Brown. It 
was never very dear how such an external poli- 
cy was to be reconciled with the Labour Party’s 
endemic reluctance to surrender any signifi- 
cant degree of the national sovereignty which 
they regarded as essential to the effective plan- 
ning of the domestic economy; and it was 
perhaps one of history’s minor ironies that il 
should have been Roll who was invited to 
square this particular circle. In retrospect it is 
hardly surprising that neither the Plan nor the 
Department survived for very long. Roll does 
not write as though he either regretted, or was 
greatly astonished by, their early demise; and 
he admits that he suffered no withdrawal symp- 
toms when he left the public service in 1966, to 
become a merchant banker, a Director of the 
Bank of England, a Governor of the BBC and 
one of the independent national Directors of 
The Times, a distinguished third career, which 
has given him the opportunity for some very 
interesting comments on the City and related 
matters in his concluding chapters. 

But his experiences during his last two years 
at the DEA before he withdrew from 
Whitehall have prompted him to offer, in addi- 
tion, some valedictoiy reflections on the 
machinery of government which, together 
with his earlier summary of the lessons to be 
learnt from the failure of the EEC negotia- 
tions, form one of the most positive and in- 
structive sections of his book. They are all the 
more valuable for being written, as he says, 
from the point of view of a relatively objective 
“outsider", who came from, and returned to, a 
different world. 

Starting with the proposition that the 
machinery for co-ordinating central decisions 
is not adequate, he discusses various possible 
remedies and finally opts for a central official 
staff seiving the Cabinet collectively- not, be it 
noted, merely the Prime Minister alone. It 
would discharge, in addition to the traditional 
responsibilities of the Cabinet Office, the func- 
tions of personnel management arid machinery 
of government (an objective already largely 
achieved by the most recent reorganization of 
central Whitehall); and it would also comprise 
the planning of Governmental priorities, on 
the lines of the Central Policy Review Staff, the 
now defunct “think tank”. Although the con- 
cept is not wholly novel (its origins can be 
traced back at least as far as Haldane), It has 
much to be said for it. But, as presented by 
Roll, it involves a latent ambiguity of which it is 
hard to believe that he is unaware. Initially, he 
describes the hew entity as an official staff 
without Departmental duties; by the end of the 
same paragraph it has slipped into becoming a 
Department, a “Prime Minister and Cabinet 
Department”. (Would it more accurately re- 


flect the intention if the order were revenaft 
But a Department, in our constitutional 
is precisely n n administrative unit which X 
have Departmental duties in the sense of? 
joying a specific power to decide and to « J 
defined area under the political author^ m 
minister who is accountable to Parliameoth 
its exercise. It is difficult to see what authj 
in this sense could attach to a “Prime MirnsZ 
and Cabinet Department", given that a Pria 
Minister has no individual executive rtsmi 
bility for which he is answerable and thafo 
collective responsibility of the Cabinet doe 
not relate to specific functions or prescribe 
areas of administration but embraces ifc 
whole span of the government’s concern ft, 
the general well-being of the community. Tb 
point may not be merely semantic. When la* 
guage slips, the thought not uncommonly sk 
as well; and there are real dangers in the bfi 
ring of responsibility which can result from 
confusing the advisory functions of a non-Dt- 
partmental staff with the executive functionsol 
a Department - as Roll must realize, havioi 
tried for two years to make sense of a Depart- 
ment which was given no executive duties w 
powers and was therefore unable to take 
permanent root . As he correctly foresaw at the 
time, the Treasury is always lying in wait, ready 
to cut such impostors down as soon as they 
instinctively seek to acquire an authority which 
our constitutional practice does not allow then 
to have. There may well be inadequacies in om 
existing machinery for central decision-taking; 
and a central staff, under the firm direction ofi 
Cabinet which was prepared to take its advice 
seriously, might well make a real and substao- 
tial contribution to remedying some of the de- 
ficiencies. But, although it is tempting to sup- 
pose that the problem can be solved merely by 
tinkering with the machinery, the temptation 
has to be resisted as an illusion. 

Ultimately, the machine is less decisive than 
the quality of the men who operate it - their 
Ihtelligence, their stamina, their nerve. Or the 
lack of them. Lord Roll knows this very m8, 
having worked closely with politicians of va- 
rious different nationalities over many yean 1 , 
and one ends his thoughtful memoir with a 
lingering regret that he has not given us, in 
addition to the affectionate and admiring tri- 
butes which he pays to many of the influential 
people he has known, a rather more critical 
appraisal of the way in which character 
interacted with circumstance at some of the 
important historical junctures which he de- 
scribes. Otherwise it is an admirable book, the 
work of a humane and civilized man, who has 
been sufficiently fortunate and perceptive to 
find his true niftier and sufficiently wise to 
enjoy it to the foil. 
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HELEN FORRESTER 

. Lime Street at Two 

253pp. Bodley Head. £8,95. 

0370308867 

In several earlier books Helen Forrester has 
given a searing account of her childhood years, 
first m Hoylakc and later In a.Liverpool slum, 
dunng the 1920s and 30s, She bad the misfor- 
cWldof Paints who lost 

everything ui the Depression, including, it 
>■ m P st Ae middle-claw habits, that 
might have sustafoCd them ? apart from their 
sense pf supcnority Qver those aimong.whom 

>5S h ? d . ho^wefattp the story in 

„ 1940, by Which time the author is aired 


writes that she said to her father: “You know, 
you and mother need each other. There’s a 
tremendous shared experience between you." 
But was this really the language of the time In 
Liverpool? Or Is it jargon of the 1970 s trans- 
posed to the 1940s? In a literary sense, the 
conversations in this book seem unconvincing! 
yet because aomehOw the story retains the ring 
of truth the reader’s interest is held. ' 


It is not a typical story of a young 


woman's 


SO inn II sjrpsvM Siva j wa. v 0 

war, although there are, of course, man V of im 
familiar hardships caused by long hours at 
- work, rationing of food, fuel and clothijig. and 
above all the bombings (in Liverpool in I 940 
and 1941). ft is not typical because of the press- 
ures and peculiarities of Helen’s family . These 
made life even bleaker, lacking as it. did the 
Wartime comradeship and, .neighbourlinn® 
.Which made hardship more bearable and some 


. ■* * , ; • • — o uvwaiv 

mic ConimiinJty.pneachoccartlon Lord Rdll 
p&ys rribule .- a desc^ved/tribute - to the effi- 
ciency with which WhitehriQ organized itself ? * 
for the negotiations^ an d it is hearty niijg to bk'-‘ 


ing, death and .will hot go forward vrithouta -- 
more active British partipipition". ' : '-p 1 
; He certainly does not la^k the e^perience . 
required to resolve our dilemma. He Can sdhak : 

[with all the aqfoority of a itmn whbVy^ien a ; 
Labour Govenirrient returned to' pbwir ; in 
1964, found hfmself put in charge of a hfcwly i 
conceived Department of Eepnojnfc; AffpftB 
and required 7 to oversee, among a rather ; 
miscellaneous ( assortment of other activities' 

' (whidh he describes as "a pretty hopeless tnlsh- 
mash’’froWthe, pptset), the preparation of a i: . 

- National Pi an for th® leco^pjpy vyhieft would be ' 
CofapatibleT ; with' 1 ; the '' pro-%rbp^a': ppHcy ' 
i £/':>•• -;M. H'-si v ;; . 


' “*** ou ‘ l uviug mampoverishcu 

dmmulances in the.home of Jier feckless arid 
cmaordlnariiy exploitative parents. Unhappy 

ehesufer™ 

J.& fej'W P ^^ffithenewaof the'deathV 

of themetchant seaman towhom, unbeknown 

Bhe was engaged and whomrf£ 

exhiripb, teopunting how shaded topatchnp i 

-‘i. 




. yiiiiga lnspuiupg. Looupg back . 

she drosses the city to get to . work, or walks 
home. in the blackout from local dance hflllSi or 
struggles to gel back her own clothing epupons 
from he^ mother’s selfish grasp, the author 
recovers Uttie joy, a good deal of pain and, not 
surprisingly, virtually no nostalgia for b cr I® 1 
youth. 1 However, life gradually became easier 
even for her' discomfited family; helped by ® 
move out of the city, fewer money problems as 
, Wages Increased, - a more enjoyable job for 
Helen, and her own growing maturity- But the 
account ends as touchingly and- sadly as it 
began; with the news of the death, of a secooo 
'/fi^-whoiskmed duripgihe Allied toyasloo- 

' j 1 ^ ”• -f * » '* 
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The Diary of the Reverend 
Andrew Clark I914-V1919 • 

Edited by James Munson 

Featured on BBC 2's ‘Timcwaieh’ programme, whieh 
The Timet said showed that Andrew Clark ‘has been 
shamefully ignored by ihose who compile lists of lhe great 
amateur scribblers of our century'. The diary has also 
been read on Radio 4. £10.95 


Edited by Margaret Drabble 
‘It earns il place at the head of the best sellers: every 
home should have one.’ Sunday Times £15 


Humphrey Carpenter and Marl Prichard 
•It is a wonderful book and deserves to become a classic. 
Thr Economist £15 


Chosen by Anthony and Sally Sampson 
‘The perfect browse, and the perfect present ‘ 
Sunday Times £8.95 


Michael Kennedy 

‘Lb. for lb., £ far £, this book is marvellous value, the 
most useful single-volume music dictionary available. 
John Amis in th e Doily Telegraph £15 


Geoffrey Chaucer 

A neW verse translation by Dpvid Wright. Seven half-hour 
readings have bren broadcast on Radio 3. £15 

Harold Oxbury Chosen and edited by P. J. Kavanagh 

‘The trawl is wide: statesmen, benefactors, cnckciers, and j aines Mldiie 

" Pi^cc^of 'Throughout The Oxford Booh ofShor, Poem there i , a 
mofhercraft the creator of Billy Buntcr, the murdered feeling of exploration , enquiry even, winch “ cm * *° 

M Thc i" has attractive and well-chosen spring from the original qu.rkta or the con«puom 

^, og ,.ph S .' Lordor, B eo^fBooh, EH. 95 " ' 

Or choose from the hundreds' of books 
efrom aa little as 95p) in • 

£15.95 each or £29.50 for the tw o volumes together 


Chosen and edited by Max Hastings 

■The book is a delight not only to dip imo, 
but to read through from start to finish. 
Lord Carver in the Limner £9.50 
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Samuel Johnson: New critical essays 
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In the present-day demonology of Johnson 
scholars, no name ranks higher than that of 
Macaulay. It was Macaulay who popularized 
the image of Johnson as perpetual Londoner, 
Tory bigot and tavern sage; Macaulay who 
characterized the peculiarity of Johnson's in- 
tellect as “the union of great powers with low 
prejudices”; Macaulay who described John- 
son’s style as “systematically vicious". Yet, had 
Macaulay not existed we should have needed 
to invent him, for a hundred modem mono- 
graphs owe their inspiration to a scholarly zeal 
to correct some aspect of this notorious carica- 
ture. John A. Vance's Samuel Johnson and the 
Setie of History is one such work. Vance takes 
issue with Macaulay’s assertion that Johnson 
spoke of history “with the fierce and boisterous 
contempt of ignorance". To be fair, Macaulay 
had more than his customary prejudice to jus- 
tify this view. There is also the evidence of 
.. . Johnson’s own remarks, such as: “there is but a 
shallow stream of thought in history"; or “all 
ibe philosophy of history is conjecture"; or 
"great abilities are not requisite for an histo- 
rian". All these observations are found in Bos- 
well’s Life and must therefore be treated with 
suspicion, since nowadays Boswell himself 
ranks a close second to Macaulay in the schol- 
! arty demonology for his habit of dramatizing 
. conversations into contests and transforming 
| discourse into performance. Yet in his writings 

too, Johnson seems to disparage the value of 
historical study. “What ore all the records of 
history, but narratives of successive villainies, 
of treasons and usurpations, massacres and 
wars7” (Rambler 175). 

Prefacing his book with Johnson’s admoni- 
tion elsewhere in the Rambler that “not to 
know what has been transacted in former times 
is to continue always a child" , Vance argues 
that Johnson actually hnd a deep and consum- 
ing interest in all aspects of historical study. 
Roughly a quarter of the known books In his 
library were histories, or historical in nature, 
and on his travels throughout Britain Johnson 

took careful note of monuments and bqlldings 

as the; physical memorials of the past. At 
Cowdrey House, a sixteenth-century struc- 
ture, he. observed: “I should like to stay here 
four and twenty hours. We see here how our 

ancestors lived;" . 

L - ; Vance further argues that Johnson showed a 
scrupulous balance and fairness in delivering 
Mstoficfel judgments. Despite telling Boswell 
• • ttat Wregarded Charles II as “the last King of 
‘England who was a man of parts" he did not fail 

to record that Charles had “betrayed and sold 

his country”. By contrast, though he regarded 
Willlgm ; in as “one of the most worthless 
scoiindrpls that ever existed” be also noted that 
j ' William ^ ‘‘protected and enriched" his 
!i People. Most surprisingly of all , for a man who 

\ fagjudetithe execution of Charles i as a “mur- 
der pf the njoit atrocious kffid’’ ; Johnson also 
j ■; . 8 trpve'to;be fair to Oliver Cromwell. In his 
early, account of debates betweefl the Protectpr 

;>and fh6 Hotase. of Commons, published in the 

^fnilertian's Magazine, Johnson gave a heroic 
A , digpl^rand dramatic force to Cromwell’s argu- 
' -^.^carefaliy divorcing his own prejudices 
; r : . this .effort of the historical imagination. 

few : of. history”, Johnson wrote.in 
■v -obligation to tell the truth,” 

* ho lover of mere antiquarianism, 


tion of records and documents of past societies. 
“A contempt of the monuments, and the wis- 
dom of antiquity, may justly be reckoned one 
of the reigning follies of these days." Under- 
lying such a view was a conservative respect for 
the customs, traditions and examples of the 
past as checks on the passion for novelty and 
intermittent iconoclasm of the human imagina- 
tion. Yet, as Vance contends, Johnson was no 
simple reactionary. He regarded the colonial 
disputes between Britain and France as “only 
the quarrel of two robbers for the spoils of a 
passenger" and had some pertinent observa- 
tions on the “hypocritical lamentations" 
that followed the Spanish “conquest” of the 
Falkland Islands in 1770. 

Vance argues his case with eloquence and 
skill , though there is some forgivable exaggera- 
tion in his evident desire to scotch all vestiges 
of the Macaulayan heresy. This appears in a 
rather too easy use of superlatives. A piece of 
windy rhetoric on the Dutch Wars is cited as 
evidence of “the articulate and eloquent mind 
of the best kind of historian”; the Vinerian law 
lectures (only partly by Johnson) are described 
as showing “rare historical insight"; we are told 
that we “cannot overstress the significance of 
Johnson's historical sense" in his work on 
Shakespeare, and Vance concludes: “His was 
one of the best historical minds of the age”. 


In fact, as Vance elsewhere concedes, 
Johnson's interest in history was secondary to 
his concern with morality. He was perpetually 
a moralist, but a historian only by chance. 
History provided him with an inexhaustible 
thesaurus of examples “to point a moral or 
adorn a tale”. Vance has a tendency to dignify 
the most fleeting anecdote or allusion to the 
past as "history”. Commenting on Johnson's 
Life of Swift, he notes how Johnson adds a 
sentence “for the historical record: The death 
of the queen broke down at once the whole 
system of Tory politics.”’ This, he writes, 
shows "Johnson’s irrepressible desire to write 
in the historical vein”. What he fails to observe 
is that this sentence also reveals Johnson’s 
tendency to view historical events as a sequ- 
ence of dramatic ironies, illustrating the vani- 
ties of human wishes. “Hie history of 
mankind”, he wrote in a sermon, “is little 
else than a narrative of designs which have 
failed, and hopes that have been disap- 
pointed.” 

If a concern for the past permeates much of 
Johnson's writing, J. S. Cunningham, in an 
essay in Samuel Johnson: Hew critical essays, 
reminds us how urgently he also studied “our 
present state". Cunningham cites a dozen in- 
stances where Johnson uses that phrase in dis- 
courses on our hopes of futurity and on the 


irresolution of the human will, and the in- 
satiability of the human imagination, “No 
man", observes Johnson in Rambler 63, “is 
pleased with his present state”, a pronounce- 
ment that falls into that class of aphoristic 
utterances examined by Isobel Grundy in 
another essay in this volume. “Every sentence 
is an essay", exclaimed one of Johnson's 
admiring auditors. But, as Grundy observes, 
though we may still salute the wit, we are now 
less impressed by the wisdom of such a man of 
maxims. “Maxims are for advertising, for lapel 
badges, for graffiti, not for imaginative litera- 
ture.” In an elegant essay which does justice to 
its subject, she analyses Johnson’s style in 
terms of process rather than precept. In her . 
view, Johnson interrogates and explores die 
“truths universally acknowledged” with which 
his works abound, and essays which opeiiwlth 
a resounding tutti often conclude with a more 
tentative solo. 

The impartiality which Vance claims for 
Johnson as a historian is also discerned by 
Robert Giddings in Johnson's political wri- 
tings. He argues that, despite his legendary 
Toryism, Johnson was prepared to charac- 
terize the end of Walpole’s career as the fall of 
a tragic hero in his Debates in the Senate of 
LUliput. Howard Erskine-Hill is one of that 
dwindling band of modern Johnsonians still 


WOS deeply attached to the preserve- 
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Arbustal arbiter 


prepared to put in a goad word for Boswell. 
“To be wary of Boswell is one thing," he 
writes, “to brush him aside {mother." He 
scrutinizes the tone of Johnson's several ambi- 
guous pronouncements on Jacobi t ism re- 
corded in the Life, and concludes, tentatively, 
that they do reveal some Jacobite sympathies. 
He suggests that further evidence of such sym- 
pathies may be gleaned from Johnson's writ- 
ings, for example from The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, where the portrait of Charles XII of 
Sweden may be intended as a parallel with 
Charles Stuart, the Young Pretender. There 
are also useful essays by Paul Korshin, Robert 
Folkenflik and Mark Kinkead-Weekes. mak- 
ing this a valuable volume that covers a wide 
variety of Johnson's works. 

In an essay entitled “Johnson and ...” in- 
cluded in another recent volume of John- 
soniana, Paul Korshin remarked on the persist- 
ing fascination with Johnson’s personality, 
rather than his work, and the corresponding ten- 
dency “to study Johnson in relation to someone 
else". This tendency is only too apparent in the 
Harvard English Studies volume, Johnson and 
His Age. Five of the essays in this book fall into 
the “Johnson and ..." category. We have 
Johnson and Thomas Hollis; Johnson and 
George Steevens; Johnson and Smollett. John 
Riely, In an essay heavily influenced by W. J. 
Bate, discusses Johnson and Mrs Thrale, and 
suggests that she, who was thirty-one years 
younger than Johnson, was “at a subconscious 
level ... a mother, or mother-substitute" to 
him. This is paralleled by Bertrand Bronson, 
who suggests that Imlac may be a near- 
anagram of Michal (or Michael), and thus rep- 
resents "an obeisance" to Johnson's father, 
Michael Johnson. For the most part these are 
undistinguished essays, repacking familiar 
material In unconvincing wrappings. Other 
essays in this volume are equally uninspiring. 
Lawrence Lipking’s meandering meditation 
“On the Meaning of Life” is rendered no less 
embarrassing by its own admission that “to tell 
the truth, the whole issue seems a bit em- 
barrassing, or even silly". John D. Boyd sees 
Johnson's criticism operating in a “Bermuda tri- 
angle” somewhere between reason, morality 
and the imagination; a conceit whose geometiy 
is more plausible than its geography. The essays 
on other authors are more promising. W. B. 
Carnochan’s study of “Gibbon’s Silences" dis- 
cusses the social bashfulness of this writer who 
. dreaded the .“manly" conversational bouts of 
“talking for victory” and whose literary style, 
he argues, was fashioned out of meditation 
rather than argument or debate. Howard 
Weinbrot re-examines Gray’s odes, "the poor 
relation In a family dominated by its elegiac 
patriarch". Max Byrd offers some intriguing 
thoughts on the 'interrelationship between 
sexual and linguistic games in Sterne. Robert' 
Halsband, maintaining the emphasis on per- 
sonal relations, discusses the illustrations that : 
Hoga rth provided for the books of his friends. 

' Lyle Larsen's book Dr Johnson's Household 

is another work-in the “Johnson and r ,! 
category. Boswell's Life, writes Larsen, 
“struck a soul-deep note" with him, "a volume 
more engrossing than any novel, with a main 
character as vivid as anything Dickens cquld 

• create"/ He has produced a work of'enthu- 

rather than, of scholarship, aimed at 
bringing to iffo those minor characters from the 
pages of po^Weli, the curious domestic manage 
: P f Bolt Cqurt aitd Gough Square. Bfat Larsen is 
. neither a Boswell nor a Dickens,' and he lolls 
; the fonuHaritoriqs, with little insight or anima- 
tion; Where Occasionally he has added some 
“background;* material, the information ! has 
the second-hand feel of a digest. Thus jibe 

• chapter on Rank Barber offers some .guide- . 

book, prase on Jamaica’s “tropical ptiipate, 
white beaches and fertile soil". • • ^ ' 

The final essay ih the Virion volume Samuel 
Johnson: Hew ontical yxsays is ■’ by Mfery . 
Lascelies oh, appropriately , “Johnson arid 
; Commemorative writing"..; “What maiyi.the 

• dead man ask of his ; copimentorator?V She 
. asks, and repljes 'i.n die ,ff rat place, the guar- 

dlanship Of his reputation." As the abundance 
. of books published 1 to • commemorate' Vtlle , 
bicentenary Qf Johpsbn’S death demons tiritbs, 
the numbers ' of those wlib nbw tro op; fo the : 
honour-guard of Johnsbn’s repuiaHon woW ^ 

: h® sufficient to cause even the brave Hopatius; 
to quail. 


Robert Williams 
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Histories of the English landscape garden have 
always, if at times unstrenuously, accorded 
Alexander Pope a crucial role in its develop- 
ment. This is perhaps not surprising: the 
Twickenham garden he began in 1719 became 
legendary in his own lifetime and its riverside 
villa one of the most frequently depicted of all 
eighteenth -century homes. If there was one 
“gardening poem" (os Pope called it) known to 
all it was the Epistle to Burlington and Pope's 
most chance remarks on the subject seemed so 
valuable to Joseph Spence that this sometime 
Boswell was careful to collect for posterity as 
many as he could. Pope's judicious apoph- 
thegms may be really no more than memorable 
utterances of very widely held views, but owing 
to the eminence of their author and the paucity 
of contemporaneous material they have re- 
mained essential documentary evidence for the 
period. But if the originality of Pope's thinking 


is perhaps impossible to establish, our know- 
ledge of the (now lost) garden he once made 
ought to provide a more certain index as to the 
value of his contribution. Yet even here the 
historian seems faced with an enigma. Horace 
Walpole, when writing the first history of the 
landscape garden in England, suspected that 
Twickenham in its day was a garden so novel 
that William Kent borrowed ideas from it; not 
much later, however, another commentator, 
on a literary pilgrimage to Twickenham, found 
it far less so: a quite retrospective design firmly 
“in the taste of Queen Anne's reign”. 

Peter Martin has selected the early Georgian 
parks and gardens at which Pope is known or 
believed to have participated in order to reveal 
what he “actually achieved as a landscaper”. 
Sometimes this turns out to be nothing at all, as 
with Sherborne and Dawley Farm, and at other 
places very little: his contribution to Riskins, 
for example, seems to have been limited to 
scratching a fragment of doggerel on a garden 
seat. But at Lord Bathurst's Cirencester and 
Ralph Allen's Prior Park we are shown that 
Pope played a not insignificant part in the 
laying out of grounds there. 

Prompted by occasional cryptic hints in 
Pope’s correspondence, Martin is tempted 
more than once to suggest architectural con- 
tributions by Pope in the form of stone seats, 
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The final section of Laurence Sterne: Riddles 
and mysteries is an annotated bibliography in 
which W. G. Day, nicely updating previous 
work by Lodwick Hartley, reminds us that 
“ Tristram Shandy is a comic novel; criticism of 
it is all too often conspicuously tedious." Quite 
so. Yet the prevailing impression left by both 
these books is that Sterne is now being gener- 
ally well served by his commentators. 

In her introduction, Valerie Grosvenor 
Myer gets off to a positively Shandeislic start: 
the novel “is in itself an Integral reflexively 
analytical formal statement on ‘the book' as 
self-defining, self-limiting yet unstable, be- . 
cause profoundly ambiguous, artefact", she 
explains. Her subsequent reading of the book* 
is more illuminating, and is firmly located with- 
in historical contexts, as are the freshest essays 
in the collection of eleven, especially those on 
the intellectual background, Roy Porter, in 
“Against the Spleen” , discusses concepts of 
mind and body and their influences on the 
novel, in his usual wide-fringing style, whit? the 
i editor’s own contribution, “Tristrani and the 
Animal Spirits'’, traces evolving theories of 
generation and vitality. Other essays offer cri- 
tical interpretations; Park Honan writes imagi- 
n atively on “Sterne and the Formation of Jane 
Austen's Talent", while Mark Loveridga has a 
perceptive account, ;ixi *fcjberty in Tristram 


and is particularly good on the book's style, an 
area where so many others have been repeti- 
tious or dull. In his volume-by-volume reading 
of selected episodes, he assesses the strategies 
of characterization, and suggests ways in which 
the novel’s disorderly effects are organized. 
Byrd touches on many facets of this mosaic 
work - association, insanity, comedy - and has 
suitable respect for the protean nature of his 
subject. 

While there is general disagreement with the 
Leayisite dismissal of Tristram Shandy as lack- 
ing in moral seriousness, it would be a shame if 
new interests in theoretical or philosophic 
dimensions to the book were to supplant 
appreciation of its entertainment value. Steme 
himself called it “a moral work, more read than 
understood", but he wouldn't be pleased if it 
began to be the other way round. 


temples and the like. Hard evidence for this u 
however, entirely lacking. At Cirencester’ 
Bathurst’s own amateur pretensions to 
architectural expertise would surely have left 
little room for an interloping rival and at Prior 
Park Allen had a perfectly capable builder in 
his own clerk of works, Richard Jones. Even 
with his own villa and garden it was to be 
professionals like James Gibbs, William Kent 
and the royal gardener Charles Bridgeman 
who were to carry out the major architectural 
and landscaping improvements. 

Each of the gardens discussed is scrupulous- 
ly described, illustrated and keyed to the chro- 
nology of Pope’s correspondence, but divorced 
from a more expansive, national context they 
seem too often to be languishing for want of 
comparative stylistic analysis. It is clear from 
Pursuing Innocent Pleasures that, at several 
places over the years, Pope planted (or more 
particularly, oversaw others planting) a quite 
extraordinary number of trees. Here Martin 
might profitably have paused, for although this 
may not at first appear to be very much on 
which to stake a reputation, silviculture may 
hold an important key. Additional woodlands 
were always a sound financial investment, non- 
native species, newly introduced, were en- 
livening English estates with ever greater vari- 
ety and it was out of the seemingly mundane 
business of planting trees that one of the fun- 
damental components of the developing land- 
scape garden/park of idealized scenery came 
forth. Spence's collected memoranda indicate 
how Pope and his contemporaries approached 
the art of planting as art. Differing species were 
intermingled in clumps to play off textures and 
tints. Crescent groves were made in arbuscular 
mimicry of stage scenery. Chiaroscuro and 
perspective effects were deployed to exagger- 
ate or diminish the actual distances of plashed 
avenues and woodland walks. "All gardening 
is landscape-painting", Pope once told Spence. 
“Just like a landscape hung up." 

In collating much new evidence PeterMartifl 
makes a useful contribution to our knowledge 
of the beginnings of the landscape garden in 
England, but only a searching inquiry into the 
aesthetics of planting and laying out grounds in 
the early eighteenth century is likely really to 
recover something of what it was that Pope and 
his contemporaries so assiduously devoted 
themselves to. 


Public exertions 


Claude Rawson 

FRANK H. ELUS (Editor) 

Swift vs. Main waring: The “Examiner” and 
the “Medley" 

514pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £48. 
0198125224 

Swift wrote thirty-three weekly Examiner 
essays in support of Robert Harley’s ministry J 
hetweett November 2,1710, and June.4, 1711 . ' 
These essays have long been available in the 
third volume of Herbert Davis’s edition of the 
Pj’ose Works , in the form in which they 
appeared in 1738 in Faulkner's collected edi- 
tioq of Swift’s writings. Swift seems to have 
undertaken “a perfunctory revision** for that- .. 
..edltipn, which was itse If based on a duodecimo . '• 


made himself an authority. He began his poli- 
tical career “as a flaming Jacobite" but turned 
to Whiggism. In 1700 ho became a member of 
the Kit-Cat Club, and mingled with the leading 
Whig ideologues, including Somers, whom 
Swift defended in the Contests and Dissentlons 
and to whom ho dedicated A Tale of a Tub, but 
who later became the target of some fierce 
Swiftian satire: Swift's political trajectory was 
in some’ ways the reverse of Mainwaring's, 
from Whig to Tory alignments. Malnwarlng 
was elected an MP in 1706, and became a close 
ally of the Duchess of Marlborough at about 
the time of the Queen’s estrangement from her 
in 1707. He was a conspirator on the losing 
side in the tangled events which, in ensuing 
years, saw the eclipse of the Marlborougb- 

Godolphln faction. His Medley essays of l?!®" 
11 were probably his most public exertions in 


, wgues mac me speculative 7 . - T ■ ««« wuu uwunw 

chit-chat informing the novel is modelled on a "fSifhlSP Artew wid Rome with important moments of Swift’s short-lived 
specific type of gossip. ItishardtoscehoWthis V-S j - ^"•J na 8? Btc ni m y annotated text, has period of direct political influence in England. 
\is properly distinct from the rhythms of- ■ . this St ' !■ Swift's great Irish pamphleteering camenrthe 

informal conversation that energize so mlich the oririnal * J f ° r u . thefirsttJme next decade, and his 1 influence then wasof an 

. Augustan yvriting:; f : • . ”T IS 

.. The lively sense of speech is an aspect taken are relatively am An 1 chanBCS : := sustained work as a government propagandist, 

,up fay Max Byrd fobs **•*?■*■ ^ well as hismainacWevementfo the domain 

Tristram Shandy-fa theOnwin Gritleal Library : foil introduction aid '*■ jqurn^sm. -Frank Ellis's edition 

aenes. He begins by looking; at! the hovel's . ‘ tary Mdst important > enab ) esus «u.4y this achievement more My 

theatricality (its; verbal slapstick nnd “roterdis-. fiS tfmd for thfc ' th ^ )»■ been possible hitherto, and more effi- 

tancing") and the impression of sustained l Q opposition to the W i] tt , en i dentlythati is possible to this day with some of 

child’s play that patterns 'the prose; He de- SMft’s other » 

scribes the line of wit with which the novel Way ^P^^oaiit that, this edition shouldhave 

be identified, and discusses.the fiuhiliar names , ^ W* camera-ready typescri^ 

of Rabelais and Cervaptes, Burton and ^wlft 1 ate are thifr offeri v^v . ^with unjustified: margins and other unsightly 

dpOa in MVet's‘cblli(riSdl''Bvriri aIso' ‘ pfptentvstate^ -of ■ printing technology, and arc 


^ n ' V ^be^ and better-known works. It is ft 

Qldmixon - . disappointment that thie edition should have 
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Speaking for the shabby-genteel 


WINTER 
MISCELLANY 


Roz Kaveney 

PENELOPE GILLIATT 
They Sleep Without Dreaming 
175pp. Macmillan. £10.95. 

033339 249 3 

One of the best of reasons for using the short 
storv form is to exhibit, by their close juxta- 
oosition. the important links of causality or 
feeling between elements that might in any 
longer form seem merely contingent. There 
are times in the short stories of Penelope 
GiUiatt when her yoking together of people’s 
richly eccentric childhoods and their useful 
later lives might seem sentimentally preachy or 
whimsically ironical, but, at her best, her com- 
mand of the form enables her to skirt the traps 
that her tendency to the facile, and her 
favourite market - The New Yorker - might 
seem to push her towards. That, and her ear: 
an ear not infallible with lower class modes of 
speech, but perfectly tuned to the shabby- 
genteel intellectual world which seems to be 
her stories' natural milieu. 

There is a close link too between the results 
of that commanding grasp of what it is that 
people actually say , and her habit of making us 
look hard at the development of a life by sud- 
den cuts and shifts over twenty years. Her char- 
acters jump suddenly and radically in their 
speech as well, moving from one idea to the 
next in a way which makes it possible for their 
imagined hearer and - just - the reader to 
follow, but which defies strict logic. Two of the 
least effective stories in They Sleep Without 
Dreaming are those in which she depicts men- 
tal imbalance; the trick she uses so effectively 
to make dialogue real has been for so long a 
way in which lesser writers represent uncon- 
trolled battiness that for her to do so seems like 
a failure of imagination or nerve, or both. In 


"The Purse", for example, her upper-middle- 
class bag-lady prattles on with such rapidity 
that the story reads as if too easily written, 
though sentence by sentence her talk is good. 
Too much of a good thing, perhaps; part of the 
strength of the several stories here about the 
life of the mind is that in them the good things 
the characters say have more of a sense of lived 
pain and effort behind them. Polymath Ber- 
tram in “The Windchild Factor”, for example, 
may talk effortlessly of the difficulties of Lon- 
don parking, and the importance of staging 
Sartre in a drained swimming pool, but his 
capacity to do so is placed in the context of his 
difficult childhood comradeship with his father 
and the shock of the father’s wartime death, as 
well as of the sheer hard work which has made 
him so terribly good at such a wide variety of 
things, and left him unfitted, it is not more than 
wistfully implied, for anything but brilliance. 

This emphasis on work and on difficulty pre- 
vents the stories from falling into the choco- 
late-box sentiments that their material might 
have invited from a less careful hand; Gillian's 
astringent humour also helps. “Addio” might 
have been merely farcical and even distasteful 
in its picture of a famous soprano, well past her 
prime, giving a master-class in her old Cherub- 
ino costume, slightly let out. The sudden 
epiphany when she finds a perfect voice among 
her pupils and the realization that broadcasting 
makes the young woman's unstageworthy 
build an irrelevance might have been a cheap 
piece of O. Henrylsm. The way our perception 
of all this is mediated through the slight sexual 
unhappiness of two musicologists in the audi- 
ence might have been a rather easy alienation 
effect. In the event, what keeps the story thor- 
oughly focused is the way Gilliatt makes us 
believe that the business of making music is of 
supreme importance to all of these otherwise 
faintly absurd people; modulation and control 
are important to her art as well. 

“The Hinge" shows two Polish exiles on the 


loose in Warsaw, friends long parted and not at 
this stage to be reunited - Wanda, assimilated 
to British life and merely visiting, and Boles- , 
law, the stormy petrel, always tempted home \ 
to meddle. This is a story of two irreconcilable 
types and nothing more; its placing in a particu- 
lar contemporary situation involves the reader 
in making a political judgment between the 
two which, however objectively correct, has 
little to do with the natural bent of Gilliatt’s 
art. But then, how can she avoid writing about 
Eastern Europe, where the habit of politically 
tactful or subversive ellipsis makes conversa- 
tion even more Gilliatt-like than ever? Again, 
the title story, with its picture of the odd child- 
hood and student years of a Minister of Trans- 
port dedicated to the job as one worth doing 
could do without its over-emphatic condemns- j 
tion of ambitious colleagues with no sense of 
value; the political point, if Gilliatt wants to 
make it, is made effectively by the simple crea- 
tion of the character. 

What that story in its finest moments, and 
other stories like “Broderie Anglaise" and “On 
Each Other's Time", do have is a sense of the 
private, of a shared world within families or 
within couples, that looks at once banal and 
bizarre to the outsider. Gilliatt is capable of 
making us see those invisible long-term games 
and unspoken compacts from the inside and 
• the outside at once, and of seeing how they 
belong so totally in the sphere where she shows 
them, how little elsewhere. Granin in ] 
“Broderie Anglaise" puts up with, is responsi- 
ble for many of, the oddnesses in her marriage 
to Peter; she comes to regard the similar eccen- 
tricities of the complex of women’s magazines, 
where, in the early 1950s, she works, as an 
intolerable abuse of her time and her good 
nature. At her best, Penelope Gilliatt is as 
good as anyone at showing us these things; her 
limited but well-deployed battery of stylistic 
and narrative tricks means that she rarely has 
to descend to telling us. 


Breathing hope 


Craig Brown 

MARY LA YIN 
A Family Likeness 
191pp. Constable .£7.95. 

0094666709 

There is something rather un-Irlsh about Mary 
Lavin's prose*, it doesn't sing or soar or weep, it 
has no lilt, no twang even, and the sentences 
straggle and falter and thud. There is hardly a 
sentence in her new book of short stories, her 
first for eight yenrs, which could be described 
a? “beautifully turned”, atid she salvages no 
aphorisms or last-line truths from the sadness 
of her tales. The only poetic line in the book - 
“Nature ever was a deceiver" - is uttered by a 
newly-wed young woman. “Surely this was a 
strange thing for a young girl to say on her 
honeymoon?" her husband thinks, years later. 
V. S. Pritchett recently said that his own Bhort 
..'stories are concerned with those moments in ■ 
which there is a change in his characters’ lives; 
> general, Mary Lavin's could be said to con- 
cern those moments when it becomes clear - 
though riot ' always tp the characters - that 
. things will never change. Lavin’s sadnesses are 
•|oo. personal fo be fftted by rhythm, too 
isolated to be relieved by a moral , too sparse 
forbeaiity. ' 

•She writes mainly of marriages' and families. 
Her characters are not alone in a social sense: 
% possibility of a deep love is forever there, 
hut with contact trims to something smaller 
, M ieaner, like indifference or irritation. In 
tiw hertiatory jri the new collection, “A Mar- 
.. .riage'Va wife of many years confronts her in- 
• cteasingly lrritabie husband, a university jiro- 
f «Kot, with the npws that she has paid a secret 
the' doctor. All the petty, disloyal 

- ' -• i . ■ marrlao* flv 


' a*a ■ a long and ^ cary marria 8® ^ 

James was stunned. He fell back against 
, [he.pmo^. 1 SuQh,a rush of blood came to his head. 

W.Wuned and he thought for a moment blood 
■^gushed into his eyes. .' . .Distraught, he looked 
their eyes met. James was momentarily 
•r ?tfteted. Jfow young her eyes had remained, They 
; ^ tiWisyes of a gin. How was it that they never 


was where love took refuge when the rest of the body 
was drained of the power to evoke It. "Oh Emmy, 
Emmy, what is the matter? Tell me. Tell roe." His 
eyes still clinging to here, he went to dutch her to 
him 

Gently Emmy pushed him away. "I must explain 
something, James. It was not to consult him about 
myself I went. I went to make an appointment with 
him for you." 

“Me?” James was first dumbfounded, then out- 
raged. “How dare you interfere In my life, attempt to 
interfere I mean." 

In Lavin's world, profound emotions make 
speedy, bit-part entrances and exits while less 
fulsome feelings - tetchiness, disappointment 
and undefined longings for something other - 
dominate. Lavin has such a keen sense of the 
irrational, disordered workings of the mind, 
and the way in which it is activated more often 
by misinterpretation and defiance than by 
truth, that occasionally when reading her one 
hRs the uncanny sense of being confronted by 
something previously secret to oneself and 
from oneself. Her characters are more often 


tony geraghty 
F reeMl Factor 
212pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

0 33 3 38423 1 ' ! . 

Tony Geraghty, historian of the SAS, has used 
his expert knowledge of special forces and 
guerilla tactics to write a novel about two ex- 
membere of the dlite who use their expert 
knowledge to plan a perfect crime. Good act- 
ion and exciting parachute detail, with charac- 
ters who are definitely less cardboard than Is 
usually the case in this kind of novel. 

ANDREW TAYLOR 
Our Fathers* Lies _ 

200pp. Gollancz. £8.95. . 

0 575 03664 8 ■' 

Refusing to believe that her father has commit- 
ted suicide, Celia Preritisse enlists the help of 
her godfathefj Major Doligal, and his son.-WiK 

. ® . r InRt tWl novels 


THE POEMS 
Wilfred Owen 
Edited hy 
Jon Silkin 

058.5133 
224 page? 
£1.95 


than not hopelessly misrepresented by their 
efforts at speech. 

In those few Lavin stories where the reality 
behind this quirkiness has to submit itself to 
straightforwardness, or to too great a scheme, 
the writing jars. This happens only once in A 
Family Likeness, in “The Face of Hate”, set in* 
Belfast in 1957, against a background of in- 
creasing civil unresti Employing a young girl as 
the voice of wisdom and honesty (“The land 
was here before any of us, Catholics and Pro- 
testants”), Lavin is forced to deprive her of the 
subtleties and contradictions that make other 
characters so true and convincing. As robust 
and simple and articulate a voice of right as this 
seems less likely than ever after the stories it 
follows, the girl's final statement of impending 
doom too overtly a message from the author, 
and that message wrapped a little too neatly in 
the bleakness afforded by hindsight. Else- 
where, the characters breathe hope and 
despair, hope and despair as surely as they 
breathe In and out. ' 


back to murky deeds in the First World War. 
Intelligent, sharp narration with distinctive 
and dell-etched characters; it’s a relief, too, 
not to encounter the streak of facetious im- 
plausibility which marred the earlier books.; . 

MICHAEL GILBERT 

The Long Journey Home • ' ' • 

240pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £8.95. 

0 340 37408 X 

■ y— 

Bared with success, John Benedict sells Jus 
electronics company and seta out for his native' 
New Zealaiid. By chance he stops off in Italy 
on the way, narrowly escapes death at the 
hands of the Mafia, and re tarns to England to 
seek vengeance on the Society's paymasters. 
Like all Michael Gilbert's books, The Long 
Journey Home combines an original plot with 
memorable characters; the plot is a little slow 
in getting off the ground, but; when a Story is 
told as well a* this one is, relevance seems 

inelevaqt. T. J. Binyon 
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POEMS OF 
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A New Edition! 
Translated by] 
Rachel 
Bromwich’ 
00.7613 1 
240 pages 
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AMERICAN 
NOTES FOR 
GENERAL 
CIRCULATION 

Charles • 
Dickens 
Edited by 
Arnold 
: Goldman 
1 ; ; . and. 
John. 
Whitley 
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368 pages 
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Reissue 
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t ranslated by 
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Translated by 
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S I Allen & Unwin 
New Titles 

'HILOSOPHY 

tudies in Applied PhiLusophy 
Series editors Brenda Cohen and 
knthony O’Hear 

k new series exploring the philo- 
ophical and ethical issues underly- 
ng one of the many controversies 
urrent in public and political life. 

Cthicnl Issues in Psychosurgery 
ohn Kfelnig 

; ew procedures have been as con- 
roversial as psychosurgery, yet it 
ontinues to be performed and its 
dvocates make strong claims for its 
alue in the treatment of serious 
ffeetive disorders. This newly 
esearched book examines the con- 
inuing debate surrounding the 
reatment of psychiatric disorders 
y psychos urgery and its ethical 
nplications. 

lard back £15.00 
aperback £5.95 

fadiiess and Reason 
ennlfer Radden 

he author offers a philosophical 
lalysis of the concepts of madness 
id moral responsibility. She chal- 
niges the widely held view that it is 
2 cause they are the victims of men- 
il disease that the insane should 
it be blamed for action resulting 
orn their condition; 

ardback £15.00 
aperback £5.95 

ISTORY 

ritain and Joseph 
hamberlain 
Uchaei Balfour CBE 

his is not simply the First biography 
f Chamberlain to be written from a 
idical standpoint, but also an exer- 
ise in "counter-history". It adds to 
le evaluation of Chamberlain as an 
istorical figure the perspective 
rovided by. the considerable 
mount of recent writing about Bri- 
sin in the later nineteenth century, 
specially in the economic and 
otial fields. . 

lardback £20.00 . 

»oLmcs 

The English Speaking Alliance 
Britain, : the United States i the 
dominions. andtheCold\Varl945- 
:95L : - ... i.. 

UtchleOvendale \ " { ' ■ 

before 1951, , the Cold War was . 
rimost global; iii scale,: extending 
across Eufrope and Asia, penetrat- 
ing thejMlddle East and Africa,: This 
is the story of hojw' post-war Labour 
gbv^rnmpiits sustained thd Imagb of 1 
§rita|n{M'h jpowur and laid 

the foundktio jis o£.tW\Vest*$ Gold 
War forei j^ |pdUcy ; ' • ;.•.</ ; : - 

;'T •!/ 

:P.Qi Box lv, Park Lane , 

iv i>, TE :-f 


American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

The long-awaited joint appearance of Gore 
Vidal and Norman Mailer on the stage of the 
Roy ale Theatre in New York could probably 
not have been other than anti-climactic. Both 
men had evidently agreed not to be “drawn " on 
the subject of one another, and neither was 
prepared to respond to the sort of provocation 
that has, in the past, led to so many celebrated 
literary slaps and cuffings. Breaking with the 
pattern of the previous two-autf tor evenings (in 
a series running up to January's PEN Interna- 
tional) it was decreed that no live questions be 
permitted from the packed house. Instead, an 
improvised urn stood on the stage: a receptacle 
for written and vetted submissions. I wasn’t the 
only person to conclude that this plastic rub- 
bish bin was the symbol of the evening. 

Vidal had the advantage of speaking first, 
and delivered his slightly re-worked State of 
the Union address, on America as an empire, 
with reasonable pith and panache. He con- 
trived a new aspect to the argument, to the 
effect that much American hubris derives from 
Lincoln's assumption of extraordinary powers 
in defence of the Union. This hns the merit of 
disconcerting people who might otherwise 
want to agree, and of causing them to think. It 
also has the merit of being a historically well- 
grounded argument. Neither of these things 
could be said for Mailer's succeeding keynote 
speech as the President of American PEN. So 
Ronald Reagan is a ham actor -a speaker who 
can’t improve on that as a line of attack in 1985 
is in some kind of trouble. “Musical comedy 
fascism is a phrase I'd claim to 11 , said the 
famous pugilist. This claim is unlikely to be 
contested as a coinage, any more than Mailer’s 
other insights, such as his aphorism about ter- 
rorism in society being the equivalent of plastic 
in the home , or his view that the atmosphere of 
oppression in the Soviet Union is the same as 
you get in an American motel room “when 
you’re on the road”. 

The great defect of this exercise in the high 
unseriousness was that it was pulverizingly 
long. Mailer had plainly thrown his notes into a 
basket Bnd stirred them with a wet umbrella. 
He lost his place, peeringly read traceries of 
postscript from round the edge of the page, 
repeated himself, contradicted himself and 
abandoned all attempts at timing. He looked 
like a man who has lost his ticket. 

After an unrewarding question period, 
which even the chairman agreed had become 
too dull to be persisted with, both men were 
invited to read something from their own 
work. This time the order was reversed. Mailer 


rambled through an inapposite chunk of “Hie 
Fight"; his description of the Frazier-Ali con- 
frontation in Kinshasa. In response, Vidal rose 
briefly and read two or three well-crafted para- 
graphs from his valediction to Italo Cal vino. 
His brevity was one of the cruellest things I 
have ever seen. 


I can remember taking part in a weekend com- 
petition where entrants had to devise a title 
that could have been written, in combination, 
by any two authors. The winner, as I recall, was 
Girl, 10, by Kingsley Amis and Vladimir Nabo- 
kov. Arbor House, in their recent advertise- 
ment in the New York Review of Books, have 
gone one better. Drawing W. J. West’s Un- 
known Orwell to public attention, they say of 
the new-found BBC transcripts that: 

They reveal not only a stunning portrayal of war-tom 
England but also a unique unexpected view of the 
genesis of the great works that followed: Animal 
House, here in embryo as a radio adaptation of an 
Italian fable .... 

Not even our most inventive competitor hit 
upon the pairing of George Orwell and John 
Betushi. 

★ * * 

“Three cheers for narrative”, “Back to 
Leopold von Ranke"; these, according to Eric 
Hobsbawm (and seconded by Professor 
Charles Meier of Harvard), are the cries heard 
with increasing frequency in American histor- 
ical studies today. Hobsbawm was speaking at 
a special colloquium organized by the New 
School for Social Research in New York. The 
platform consisted of himself, Christopher 
Hill, E. P. Thompson and Perry Anderson - 
the first time that Britain’s four leading Marx- 
isant historians have ever appeared at the same 
event. To judge by the number of attenders 
who were turned away, or diverted to neigh- 
bouring lecture rooms where they could hear 
but not see the speakers, the counter-revolu- 
tion against von Ranke is in at least its incipient 
stage. 

The four speakers made the boldest conceiv- 
able contrast to the image of England that was 
being presented, via the Country House ex- 
hibition at the National Gallery in Washing- 
ton, and the commercially triumphant proces- 
sion of the Prince and Princess of Wales, in the 
American mass media. Here were invocations 
of Thomas Rainsborough, Thomas Paine, and 
William Morris (though Hill did caution the 
feminists in the audience to remember that 
Aphra Behn, Mary Astor and the Duchess of 
Newcastle had ail been Tories). 

In fact, if there was a theme that all speakers 


The periodicals, 29: Quadrant 


Kenneth Minogue ~ 

Quadrant 

A$32 pa (12 issues). 

Box C344, Clarence Street Post Officer 
Sydney, 2000 

The September 1985 issue of Quadrant test- 
ures an Aboriginal novelist who has taken to •' 
Buddhism: “I was a Buddhist", Colin Johnson 
remarks, "since 1 heard the name of Buddha in - 
Jail. That's one of the things: if you hear the 
name of Buddha r immediately you know you : ' 
are a BUddhist. "The conjunction of the Abor- 
iginal and the Buddhist caljk up the kind of 
modem novel full of the sort of people you 
never meet in life, but it’s everyday work for a 
. journal like Quadrant which finds itself peien-; 
ni ally in the njiddle of battles over Australia's ' 
cultural ideritidy. Quadrant was, as its founding 
editor. James McAuley clearly recognized, a 
“journal of combat", and In declaring hfo 
credo, he went oft to contrast this combative- 
■ nes? with “that Ideal of a completely colour-' 
less, odourless, tasteless, inert , and neutral 
\ mind oq nil fundamental issues which, some ' 
people mistake for' liberalism?, .McAitiey’s 
attitude fitted the magazine well for its rble.of.. 

, being at the eye of every storm in Australia's, 
recent history, . . , . 

In ; 1975, fot example, when ttie Governor; 

: Genertl dismisscd CJough Vftutl&tn's gpverri- 
: merit, Quadrdnh. pages reflected the; con- 
‘.I. • Vs*;'.', vr " r-Cv:* * * 
.ot. - " ■ • v? 


troversy , both at the level of constitutional law, 
and at that of recollection. In rerent issues, 
there have been disputes as universal as femin- 
ism, and as local as the question of whether the- 
effeCt of smallpox 1 on the Aboriginal popula- 
tion in the early days of colonization could be 
considered “genoddal”. A stream of wander- 
ing academics from all over the Anglo-Saxon 
world often, gets drawn into these disputes. 
Charles Wilson, for example, the economic 
historian from Cambridge, has found himself 
at the centre' of the Aboriginals-and-smallpox 
question. 

, In an Intellectual monthly dedicated to liber- 
alism and the university of culture, Quadrant's 
contributors have often been oritical of those 
who believe that a culture can be nothing else 
but the expression of some class or national'(or 
.indeed sexiial) point of view. In particular, it 
his been deeply involved with a fundamental 
conflict endemic in the Western! World, which 
results from the fact that many intellectual 
idealists find their non-intellectuals deeply un- 
satisfactory. This disappointing mass of people ■ 
Is thought to have the wrong taste in art, and to 
make the wrong judgments in politics. In Aus- 
tralia, the tension has taken on a peculiar col- 
ouring and intensity, because the great myth of 
national , development was that Australia: had. 
been bora Of Europe’s egaUtarian virtues and 
escaped ! ; Europe's; .ijbdgalitflilav.' vkxik’.^Wki^.' 
Ausfraliaajntoli^iwals talk, as; they intesiMtj- 
, ly.do.Qbpttt na(iotjal identity, they. are infact 
Wpt. upqo i trying (O' bring thls rayth closer to 


stressed in common, it was the need for the 
American practice of radical history - some- 
times disfigured by promiscuity - to avoid 
various snares and temptations. Hill attacked 
“ancestor worship" ; the tendency of radicals to 
unearth and cherish forgotten predecessors. 
Hobsbawm counselled against antiquarianism 
and sentimentality in the study of the poor, and 
Thompson confessed himself frankly bored 
with Marxism before praising Mary Woll- 
stonecraft for her insistence on history without 
privilege. In the most suggestive and (despite 
its untheatrical delivery) the most revolution- 
ary of the four presentations, Anderson argued 
that radical history has already reached its 
limits. There may be an infinite number of 
unrecorded struggles and episodes to be 
chronicled, but there is a term to the interest or 
enlightenment involved in bringing them to 
life. History is already overlapping with social 
science and even literature, and approaches 
the kind of saturation that can only be avoided 
if its practitioners broach unanticipated forms 
of the discipline. Of these, the most audacious 
so far suggested, and perhaps the one most 
likely to arise in America, is the study of possi- 
bility. In criticizing Barrington Moore tor his 
counterfactual "what might have been” work, 
Anderson none the less praised him for the 
attempt and proposed some avenues of inquiry 
about the conceivable past. Efforts in this 
direction, such as those of Moshe Lewin, have 
already been made. Is it imaginable that they 
can, without Utopianism, be advanced? 
Among many of the young historians who 
heard the proposal, the feeling was that such a 
school might emerge in the United States pre- 
cisely because of the presently unpropitious 
circumstances. 

★ ★ ★ 

Only in America. At the United States District 
Court in Washington, a suit has been filed by 
George Lucas. Named as the defendants were 
the Coalition for the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive. Lucas, whose company Lucasfilm Ltd 
claims a multiple franchise, feels that the 
copyright on the term “Star Wars” has been 
infringed by the Reaganites. The words may, 
they say, be applied only to permitted spin- 
offs, such as are listed in the bill of complaint 
as, “toy action figures, watches, paint-sets, 
lunch boxes, socks, chewing gum, shampoo, 
bubble bath, candles, shoelaces, cookies; 
toothbrushes and video games”, Use it for nuc- 
lear war propaganda however, as the pro-SDI 
group has been doing in a series of advertise- 
ments for children, and billionaire Lucas wants 
to see you in court. In the land of creative 
litigation, peace has her triumphs. 


reality. Quadrant hns published them all -the 
poetry, the short stories, the polemic - but its 
own position is generally critical of the 
parochialiiles of nationalism. 

• The project of breeding a new model Aus- 
tralian continues, however, to be the thing 
many Australian intellectuals devote them- 
selves to. It was once the fashion to romanti- 
cize the convict founders of Australia as rebels 
against an unjust order; the tendency now is to 
concentrate on the iniquities of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons in their treatment of anyone who can be 
regarded as an oppressed minority, most not- 
ably, of course, the Aboriginal population. 
One version of the prevalent myth is a com- 
monplace of Australian films: simple, heroic 
Australian lads are manipulated by devious 
foreigners (usually the Poms, but Americans 
will do at a pinch). Few things are as alive and 
twitching as Australia’s past, in which the myth 
operates as a remarkable attempt at collective 
, amnesia, in the attempt, either to obliterate all 
memory, of the imperial attachments of P 16- 
vious generations of Australians,, or to dis- 
credit this attachment where it cannot be for- 
gotten. Quadrant reflects this world with a 
. sense of proportion and a taste for mordant 
polemical wit. Its attachment to the universal 
in qtiture is touched byjui indigenous mood 
I lopg agp.CTjjrfessed by A. D. Hope, which seeks 

Some iplrit which escapes 
the learned doubt; the chatter, of cultured apes 
'v Whifh Is galled civilization (pver-thcre 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

Singing and dancing in the unknown 


W ilfrid Meliers 
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The Staging Game 
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Magic is endemic in the experience of the child 
who, a small savage, resembles his primitive 
forebears in making song and dnnee to bolster 
the security threatened when he left the womb. 
Once out in the world, he sings and dances with 
his peers, both as an attempt to recapture his 
lost condition and os a means of making the 
unknown amenable, or at least less inimical. 
Erik Erikson has described children’s games as 
-an infantile form of the human ability to . . . 
master reality by experiment"; and has in- 
dicated how melody and dance, usually associ- 
ated with verse, provide for children a free 
activity outside ordinary life. Temporarily, 
normal life is suspended as the children enter a 
“sacred place” within which they play under 
fixed, unalterable rules, often with disguise 
that separates the in-group from the world out- 
side. In a sense, this activity is not "serious" 
since it is an illusion: the very word illusion 
derives from in luslone, in play. Yet in another 
sense it is the most significant activity there is, 
to the children intensely and utterly absorbing. 
We speak of "playing" music; and playing chil- 
dren create if not “works" of art - which can 
occur only when we accept the burden of con- 
sciousness unequivocally - at least the "art of 
necessity" which constitutes ceremony and 
fiesta. The work metaphor makes a point, in 
contrast to the ever-present activity of homo 
ludens. 

The recovery and collation of children s 
singing games in Britain was initiated at the 
end of the last century by Lady Gomme, who 
was the wife of an anthropologist and therefore 
eager to rescue the games from the veneer of 
Victorian sanctimoniousness. Since then, res- 
cue Operations have been widespread, and few 
would question that Iona and Peter Opie have 
done more than anyone to remind us of the 
heritage children have bequeathed and are 
bequeathing. Of their compilations The Sing- 
ing Game is the finest: a model anthology. It 
presents the words, tunes and (usually in the 
children's own description) attendant actions, 
of about 150 games still played In Britain. The 
games, collected over a wide geographical 
area, are offered in sundry variants, with com- 
ments on mythological and historical analo- 
gies, and with an appendix to each. 

Games function on at least four levels. At 
bottom is the Jungian archetype which children 
admit without the prevarications of guilt or 
remorse. A bit nearer the surface are survivals 
of the archetypes transmitted in folk plays, 
festivities and ballads, the stylized language of 
which - lily-white hands, silver cups, long 
golden hair - crops up, often in reference to 
film stars and pop stare, even in the dreariest 
: industrial suburb/ With these legendary ele- 



ments meld specific historical events which 
seemed significant when they were contempor- 
ary, but which with the passage of time have 
become entangled, wildly inconsistent with 
chronology, and are in effect often legendary 
themselves: a mythical king-figure merges into 
historical Bonnie Prince Charlie, who has a 
peer in Johnny Smith who lives down the road. 
This brings us to the fourth level, that of here 
and now, in our village or street; the process 
works both ways, for the everyday experience 
of Johnny Smith is rendered magical when seen 
in relation to mythology and history - which it 
at the same time cuts down to size. 

One doesn't need to look further than some 
of the best-known, still current, singing games 
to realize that they embrace most aspects - 
high and low, broad and deep - of human 


up so high, / We are all maidens, and we shall 
all die" - yet is also, having assimilated a game 
with the doubly aqueous title of "Sally 
Waters”, both a well-building and a wall-fall- 
ing ceremony, evoking the watery weUsprings 
of life. Death is symbolized by the magic circle 
in which the children dance, rather sedately, 
with their backs to the dying maiden; but the 
resurrection at the end, facing forwards, is spir- 
itual renewal rather than wish-fulfilment. That 
the death-dance and well-blessing had separate 
origins only makes their marriage in the chil- 
dren’s game the more mysterious. 

These games are now played almost exclu- 
sively by girls; boys are even reluctant to par- 
ticipate in the innumerable courtship and wed- 
ding games, of which the most widespread are 
"Nuts in May" and the many rites involving 
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experience. Children luminously confront the 
facts of Jove and deatlreven when they'reveiy ■ 
young, acting out “Poor Jenny" (or Mary or 
Sally or Sarah) “lies a-weeping": 

They propped her against a bank (“She's supposed to 
be In a coffin”), and came back to join in the finale: 
Now Jenny is de-ad. de-ad, de-ad. 

Now Jenny is de-ad. 

On a bright sunny day. 

"And now it’s somebody else s turn , they sata 
matter-of-factly. 

When they’re only a little older they are In- 
tuitively more aware of how delicate and pre- 
carious is the balance between creation and 
destruction. The mysteriously titled “Green 
gravel", which so mesmerized Thomas Hardy, 
equivocates hauntingly between the gravel as 
grove and as ceremonially scattered ashes, 
possibly life-promoting: 

Green gravel , green grovel , the grass Is so green 
The fairest young lady that ever was seen . 

We’ll wash her in milk, and dress hcri in silk, 

And write down her name with a gold pen and ink. 
OhMarv, oh Mary, yourlrue love is dead, 

He sent you a letter to turn round yourhead. 

Similarly, “Wallflowers, wallflowers” seems 
to be a funerary rite for maidens who are “sure 
to die" - "Wallflowers, wallflowers, growing 


(often ribaldly) cushions. Anthropologists and 
folklorists sound, pretentious when pointing 
out the relation of these games to communally 
sanctioned matchmaking and to primitive fer- 
tility rites; yet the children must know in their 
minds and senses what they are doing, or they 
would hardly have found the games worth 
preserving. For “unconscious’’ children, those 
different levels of experience coexist. In "Oats 
and beans” they recognize, if not that they are 
prancing around in a spring festival, at least 
that they’re involved in something strangely 
life-enhandng. In the related game “The far- 
mer's in his den" thoughtful children may be 
puzzled by that den; oblivious of its medieval 
meaning, they tend to relate it to Daniel and 
his lions, thereby adding a layer to the story 
which, if irrational, is not nonsensical. 

Similarly, in playing the contest-game 
“Romans and English”, children might giggle or 
scoff at the historian’s gloss that the contest is 
that of the Roman and Anglican Church, 
which is supposed to explain the reference to 
bread and wine; but they would have no doubt 
that contest between goodies and baddies is a 
basic human instinct which may for a while be 
absolved in mirth and buffoonery, as well as 
acted out in acrimony and violence: Crazy 


comedy is often a child’s way of dealing with 
things he is conscious enough to know he can- 
not consciously assimilate: for instance the far- 
cical doctors carrying out horrendous opera- 
tions but usually promoting resurrections, fig- 
ures shared with medieval folk drama; or the 
rude sexual jokes about puddings shared with 
the black blues. How and when did that “Jew 
from Spain" (originally “Three Brethren out of 
Spain”) corruptly insinuate himself into what 
seems to be a simple game of courtship? What 
historical pogrom or darkly unconscious 
depths stain theft funniness with fear, while 
still allowing us, slightly nervously, to laugh 

them off? , 

On the whole, children have a healthy suspi- 
cion of transcendentalism. The Opies recall a 
little girl who, playing “Fair Rosie" (a version 
of the Sleeping Beauty story) chanted the title 
with poetic relish yet didn't hold with the sug- 
gestion that the prince ought to kiss the prin- 
cess awake: “Nope; we just gives 'er a shove . 
There's a similar deflatory element in many of 
the mating games; “you shall get a duke, my 
dear, and you shall get a drake” is a pun 
genuinely witty because unexpected. A child 
could invent it any day, and it would be “mod- 
ern" yet also applicable to days when dukes 
were Dukes, and it Is perhaps related to many 
nun and monk-mocking games which may - 
since nowadays children are indifferent to 
ecclesiastical hierarchies — hark back to the 
medieval Feast of Fools. Many nonsense re- 
frains manage simultaneously to debunk and to 
open vistas. Mostly they are gibberish because 
they belong to an oral tradition which, in the 
nature of things, is bound to be “corrupt". A 
wedding game, “Meny-ma-tansie”, sung to 
the tune of "Nuts in May", offers a literally 
enthralling instance. According to the etymo- 
logists, "merry ma tansie” is a corruption of 
“merry maids dancing’’, or of the German "Mit 
mir tanzen”, or even of “matanza”, a ceremo- 
nial pigsticking in Spain. These anthropologi- 
cal derivations have a cosier Glasgow comple- 
ment relating them to Christian practice, if one 
translates “And round about Mary Matansy” 
as “round about Mary, matins say ; though 
this seems fanciful, it’s true that Glasgow girls 
often curtsey (in homage to God's mother) 
instead of clumping to the ground. The poetry 
lies in the fact that the children know, even if 
etymologists don’t, that these and many other 
"meanings" are not mutually exclusive. 

Of course, not ?ll children's games have 
mythic dimensions. Many are simple action 
games, serving to release adrenalin ; many deal 
with the humdrum realities of everyday life - 
drunken fathers and cantankerous mothers in 
relation to (especially) teenage girls. Some 
pantomime songs, such as “Mary is a bad gfrl'L 
accept the grim facts of life and death with 
brusque insouciance; others (therapeutically?) 
dramatize petty dissensions. A few are glumly 
educational, as the ubiquitous “Here we go 
round the mulberry bush” became in Victorian 
times, whatever it may once have been as a 
tree-circling ceremony. At any level one is left, 
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The spirit of New England 


having browsed through this book, grateful 
that children may still be children, notwith- 
standing the criminal imbecilities of the adult 


Gillian Avery 


world; which, quite recently, wanted us to be- 
lieve that the "Ring o’ roses" in the best-loved. 


of all round games was not a holy circle of the 
flowers of love, but a reference to plague sores, 
the tishoo being the sneeze alleged to accomp- 
any the seventeenth-century disease, the fall- 
ing down the ultimate declension of death. The 
twentieth century shows up a shade worse than 
the seventeenth century, whose puritanic 
adults, serving their monstrous god, forbade 
children to play games such as "Green gravel" 
on the grounds that the backward-facing circle 
must be a witches’ sabbath , conducive to licen- 
tiousness. 

The tunes for these games, being of a pris- 
tine simplicity that has no need of notation, are 
less subject than the words to adult violation. 
True, a few have been aurally transmitted from 
notated music-hall tunes of the Victorian and 
Edwardian eras, and from pop songs of yester- 
day and today; jingles associated with Shirley 
Temple have hung on long after that preco- 
cious child can have any meaning to those who 
emulate her, and the same may soon be true of 
the Elvis and Beatles tunes that have percol- 
ated into childhood tradition. It is interesting 
that not only these once-notated importations 
but also the majority of traditional tunes, of 
uncertain antiquity and usually orally transmit- 
ted, are plain diatonic major. This indicates 
not so much that they are corruptions of modal 
originals as that the Ionian mode (equivalent to 
our major scale) is most apposite to child- 
hood’s childishness. Even the briefest chant 
has survived because it is memorable; the 
songs with the profoundest overtones and 
undertones, like “Wallflowers”, tend to have 
the most haunting melodies. The magical 
effect of the bride-song “Rosie apple", for in- 
stance seems to be due to the way in which the 
tune, at first confined within tonic, third and 
fifth of a major triad, opens out to waft sky- 
wards in a triad of the subdominant, to the 
lily-white maid", leading her “across the wa- 
ter". We can see this illustrated in a marvellous 
action photograph, taken as late as 1968, near 
the gasworks at Ley land; and the book in- 
cludes many such photographs, tellingly juxta- 
posed with reproductions of paintings or en- 
gravings of the same game performed, with 
astonishing equivalence, by children and 
young people at various times from the Middle 
Ages onwards, in various places throughout 
Europe and America. The production of the 
book is worthy of the text and illustrations, 

. paper and print being of fine quality, the mpsic 
engraving exceptionally elegant. This wonder- 
,nil book is cheap - a mere £15 for more than 
opt) pages of intellectual stimulation and emo- 
: delight, All praise, in ascending order of 

merit, to the Oxford University Press, the 
Opies and the children: who, being products of 
fallen Adam, may be greedy, grasping and 
grabbing, but who — as Gavin Bwarf puts it — 
W ?° tTue ’ what ferf they certainly 
show /.They’re not divine — but they’re not 
hypocritical swine”. : 


DONALD HALL (Editor) 

The Oxford Book of Children ’a Verse In 
America 

368pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 
0195035399 


The fundamental difference between the 
American tradition of childhood and the Eng- 
lish is neatly demonstrated by the contrasting 
jacket design for the new Oxford Book of Chil- 
dren's Verse in America and that chosen twelve 
years ago for the Opies' Oxford Book of Chil- 
dren's Verse (which, though it included some 
American poems, is naturally an English- 
based compilation). The American poems lie 
under a picture of sober little citizens in a lib- 
rary; they seem to be there pursuing know- 
ledge so that they can get on in life. On the 
cover of the Opies* book Romney's Gower 
children are dancing, absorbed in some game 
that never ends. American children - so all 
English observers remarked in the days when 
the New World was an exotic novelty and a 
six-month sojourn in the United States could 
result in a three-volume account of its politics 
and society- did not play. As soon as they were 
out of swaddling clothes the boys were intent 
on making money and the girls on finding hus- 
bands. Or else they were playing their part in a 
household economy that was dependent on 
every pair of hands. 


And when I give my mind to it, 
It's just as father says. 

I almost do a man’s work now. 
And help him many ways 


says Sarah Ome Jewett's Country Boy. But the 
prosperous English played at least until they 
left university, and some of them for the rest of 
their lives. 

The contents of Children's Verse in America, 
if they do not wholly confirm what the jacket 
implies, differ markedly from those of the Eng- 
lish collection. After the early Puritan con- 
tributions the mood is mostly cheerful. There 
are a few tear-soaked farewells from dying chil- 
dren, there is plenty of thumping patriotic 
verse and a lot of nonsense. The poems, 
however, are short on things not of this world. 
With few exceptions the wonder and the separ- 
ateness of childhood are lacking; American 
children seem always to have lived too closely 
with the adult world for that. The nearest that 
they get to the evocation of a child's world, so 
much a part of English writing. Is the wistful 
recollection, fashionable at the end of the last 
century, of the freedom of country boyhood, a 
mood that is represented here by Whittier’s 
“The Barefoot Boy" - the barefoot state repre- 
senting not poverty but the joys of summer so 
soon to vanish: 


All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride. 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt’s for work be shod. 
Made to tread the mills of tqfl, , , 
Up and down in ceaseless moil. 


Michael Wigglesworth's The Day of Doom 
arrived in 1662 - their only experience. How 
much they had in the way of an oral tradition of 
nursery rhymes cannot be known; certainly 
these, like fairy-tales, were anathema to the 
Puritan mind; they were regarded as frivolous, 
unimproving, irrational and, worst of all, lies. 
Samuel Griswold Goodrich (the author "Peter 
Parley”) was still denouncing the genre in the 
1840s and he was by no means alone. 

Some verses from The Day of Doom are 
included - the pleading of the infants that they 
should not be punished for Adam's fall, and 
God’s summary consignment of them to Hell 
after censuring them for their presumption. 
Since one in every twenty-five inhabitants of 
New England is calculated to have- bought this 
work in the year of its publication , few children 
could have escaped it. But it is poor stuff; 
Wigglesworth was no Bunyan. The seven- 
teenth century is also represented by verse and 
alphabets from the New England Primer , 
which was part of the fabric of American child- 
hood for over a hundred years, but whose ori- 
gins were wholly English. “John Rogers' Ex- 
hortation to his Children”, which was one of its 
most consistently recurring elements (the con- 
tents of the primer varying considerably over 
the years), does not really belong in a book of 
American verse since it was written by an Eng- 
lishman (not Rogers to whom it was always 
attributed, but Robert Smith) and first 
appeared in Foxe's Actes and Monuments in 
1563. 

From the New England Primer we leap 
(via a solitary and undistinguished eighteenth- 
century poem not even written for children but 
taken from a reciter) to Clement Moore’s “A 
Visit from St Nicholas”. During the eighteenth 
century, American children depended for their 
reading on texts plundered from English 
sources. Isaac Watts’s Divine Songs in particu- 
lar permeated their lives; they learned them as 
Sunday tasks, recited them, encountered them 
in the New England Primer , in readers and 
chapbooks. In 1825 a primer carried the verse: 


point to sacrifice editorial principle and use a 
little of the imported verse. Isaiah Thomas, for 
instance, printed in 1786 Little Robin Red 
Breast from a Newbery original that has only 
survived in its American form and which con- 
tains delightful nursery verse anticipating Jane 
and Ann Taylor by nearly twenty years. 

The earlier part of the nineteenth century 
does not produce anything of much distinction, 
though English readers who are old enough to 
have known the Children's Encylopaedia will 
be reunited with items they have probably not 
seen since: “Excelsior”, “Tell me not, in 
mournful numbers”, "The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus", "Annabel Lee" and "The Bells”. 
There are the beginnings of humour in Oliver 
Wendell Holmes's narrative of the “wonderful 
one-hoss shay" and Saxe's satirical “The Blind 
Men and the Elephant”, but we have to get 
through a fair quantity of parlour verse before 
we reach nonsense. It made a late start in 
America, perhaps because of the early suspi- 
cion of nursery rhymes, but around the 1880s, 
in this anthology, it comes into its own. There 
is Laura Richards (“Eletelephony”; “Antonio, 
Antonio, was tired of living alonio"), and there 
are also anonymous writers. “Poor old lady, 
she swallowed a fly”, whose author is not 
known, was apparently a favourite recitation 
piece a hundred years ago - a striking change 
from the Dr Watts and Longfellow pieces of 
earlier Prize Days. 

By the time we reach the really outstanding 
period in the anthology, the twentieth century 
- T. S. Eliot, John Updike, Ogden Nash - the 
comic verse has acquired its typically Amer- 
ican mordant flavour, like Nash’s “Termite". 
Not for American children the torrents of elfin 
whimsy that afflicted England between the 
wars. Morris Bishop, who “met an elfrnan in 
the woods, the wee-est little elf", dealt with 
him in classic New Yorker style: 


It gives me Bhaip and shooting pains 
To listen to such drool. 

I lifted up my foot and squashed 
The God damn little fooi. 


What sweet-er book to me be-langs 
Than Dr Watts’s book of Songs? 

Oh! I would learn them all the day. 
I’m sure I love them more than play. 


The editor has decided that Watts's hymns 
are available elsewhere and are in any case not 
a native product. But the vast gap, not only in 
years but in mood, between the New England 
Primer and what follows, makes this volume 
seem unbalanced as a historical collection, and 
one wonders if it would not have helped at this 


Only with the last poems in the collection, 
notably those by Nancy Willard, do we find the 
fantasy lacking in the earlier stretches. The 
poems from A Visit to William Blake’s Inn arise 
out of her childhood preoccupation with 
Blake, but bave more of the spirit of de la 
Mare: 


He gave silver shoes to the rabbit 
and goldeo gloves to the cat 
and emerald boots to the tiger and me 
and boots of iron to the rat. 


Famine into feast 


Richard Pankhurst 


ELIZABETH LAIRD and ABBA AREGAWI 
WOLDE GABRIEL 

The Miracle Child: A story from Ethiopia 
32pp. Collins. £4.50 (paperback, £1.95). 
0001846977 
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Since a national anthology on such a scale has 
not been attempted before, Donald Hall has 
set himself to . break new ground. He has 
gathered material from periodicals, annuals, 
Sunday-school magazines, readers, examining 
some . 100,000 American poems .for children. 

; ]He has disinterred some pleasant items; from 
' these sources, but also much that is unmemor- - 
able. American children would have had their 
literature diluted with Imported matter. Poems 
■.from England and Europe are excluded, so 
. that Children's Verse in America does not pre- 
sent by any means a complete picture Of what 
! they would have been readingor Jrecitingat any 
• given period, and most of It will be entirely new 
; to the present! generation. ... 

.. The literary interest of Children’s Verse In 
America comes mostly in the second half, 
though the 'literary, historian will relish it, all, 
■gild find Donald Hall's introductory essay an. 

. admirable summery of the changing fashions of 
; thrde centuries. The collection begins with ex- 
amples fr6m the Bay Psalm Book of 1640, the . 
accepted hymn bopk of the Masrechusetts Bay . 
. Colony, metrical Renderings of the palms’ 
made with the sfated intention ^ of securing 
. acefiraev retfreir elegapce. Eng- . 

.'land children of the day .it! VffSuld hive bj»hv 
■ r . : lii tir f prVn^MX^ t +. 


The British expedition of 1867-8 against 
Emperor Tewodros Q of Ethiopia led to the 
extensive looting of his mountain fortress at 
Magdala. The booty, which required fifteen 
elephants and nearly 200 mules to transport, 
included over 500 Ethiopian manuscripts, 
many finely illustrated. Most ended up at the 
British Museum (and thus later the British Lib- 
rary) while others found their way to the Bod- 
leian in Oxford, the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle and other libraries in Britian. Many 
other manuscripts passed into the hands of 
private collectors, die most notable of whom 
was Lady Meux of Theobald’s Park, Waltham 
Cross, a collector of North African antiquities, , 
who financed the publication Of several Ethio- 
pian texts, with English translations by the 
Egyptologist Wallis Budge,. • ' ' . , 

! ! Ohe of Valerie JMeUx's manuscripts Was 1 a 
beautifully illustrated account of foe eight- 
eenth-century life of the medieval Ethiopian , 
saipt Takla Haymanot. Budge's translation/ 
with a facsimile of the original; appeared in 
1906 entitled The Life of Takla Haymanot and 
! consisted of two immense volumes. Lady : 
Meux bequeathed her manuscripts to Emperor 
;Mqnilek of Ethiopia, but her will #as con- 
' 'tested, totbat they were never repatriated,' 
'-.The %of Takla Haymanot was sold to an : 


unidentified purchaser, and its present where- 
abouts is a mystery. 

Elizabeth Laird has been inspired by 
Budge’s edition to produce a children's book, 
with encouragement from the Ethiopian 
Orthodox priest in London, Abba Aregawi. 
The Miracle Child is attractively illustrated 
with over thirty coloured reproductions from 
Budge's volumes. These pictures, which seem 
as fresh as when they were painted, are good 
examples of Ethiopian art produced by church- 
men, who, though still unfamiliar with pers- 
pective, were breaking away from their Byzan- 
tine traditions and exclusively religious mod- 
els. There are quaintly realistic scenes of ban- 
quets, ploughing and foe watering of cattle, as 
well as of leopards, monkeys, birds and croco- 
dile - beside two of Takla Haymanot stand- 
ing on one leg and sprouting wings- _ 

The story, which is simply written for 
twentieth-century children not familiar with 
Ethiopia, tells of various miracles. One, which 
is today sadly topical - and the subject of two 
iliustiratioiis - describe a medieval Ethiopian 


famine when “the grain jars were empty”, the 
oil “wai all used up”, and “poor and rich alike 


had nothing left to eat’’. Thkla Haymanot, then 
a child, was “very 1 sad”. The day of the 
Archangel Michael had Cpme, and his mother 
had no food for the feast. The child crawled to . 
foe baskets, and as he touched each one it 
overflowed. His mother was sdon singing f° r 
joy, 1 for she had all she needed for the feast. 
Miracles of this kind are woefully absent in 
today's world, but TheMlracte Child trill play 
its pail; in overcoming foe present Ethiopian 
famine, fbf royalties and profits aje donated to 
Oxfam’s Ethiopian 'Eamme Relief Fund . 


**| 
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About time 

M argaret Meek 

jgAN MORRIS 
The Song under the Water 
U 7 p rBodley Head. £6.95. 

0370308255 
PETER ®JNT 
A Step off the Path 
166 pp. Julia MacRae. £6.95. 

086203 1923 

About twenty-five years ngo, historical novels, 
with their patrician prize-winning prose, were 
thelocus classics of children’s literature. Con- 
ventionally, these historical narratives put the 
voung readers at the spectator edge of great 
events which crossed the lives of fictional char- 
acters. Events like the Armada and the First 
World War were explained as the background 
of the stories. The authors’ skill lay in recreat- 
ing from researched data a feeling for the his- 
torical period and a sense of the continuity of 
common preoccupations and values. 

Now all that has changed. After a period in 
the doldrums the historical novel has become 
involved in that supreme preoccupation of 
both novelists and young people, time. The 
conventions of realism of the earlier books, 
those derived from documentary sources about 
dothes, houses, transport and food, are now 
threaded through with elements of fantasy. 
The wide narrative sweep has given way to a 
close look at a comer of a cosmogony; “what 
happened” has become “what it was like". 

At first. The Song under the Water seems 
part of the tradition. It is set in an unspecified 
but vividly evoked medieval period. So that the 
readers will see life in a remote, isolated village 
surrounded by mountains and threatened by 
floods, Jean Morris brings them close to Jem, 
the miller’s son. When Jem swims beyond the 
bounds of his village he becomes a “foreigner” 
io another place. He meets his mirror image in 
a boy who, a swimmer like himself* surely can- 
not be his enemy. Gradually Jem explores his 
world by looking at it through his friend’s eyes. 
They exchange ideas of sameness and differ- 
ence. Jem also enters the life of the Lady in a 
crumbling feudal castle and discovers the other 
lifeof the rich who have “useless rooms to store 
things they don't need". When the floods come 
the villagers are forced into a new neighbourli- 
ness. Gradually the seeds of tolerance are sown 
and the "strange” becomes simply the “diffe- 
rent”. The mystery of the water horse, a sprite 
whose appearance pressages the coming of the 
enemy, is resolved and Jem’s thinking about 


Over here 


the world changes to match his new percep- 
tions of it. 

The difference in this story from the older 
convention lies in the way in which the story is 
told. The details of the mill and Jem’s everyday 
encounters are exact, clear. He broaches the 
unknown through what he knows best, water. 
What he least understands is seen in mirrors or 
through the eyes of others whose experience 
has taught them different ways of looking. By 
the end, Jean Morris has subtly shifted both 
Jem's understanding and the readers’. 

In A Step off the Path, Peter Hunt’s break 
with earlier ways of telling is complete. He 
exposes the workings of narrative time and 
narrative ordering in a complicated tale that 
owes much both to the conventions of televi- 
sion and “adventure game books". It is a 
daring innovation in writing for the young but 
it is not without its drawbacks and difficulties. 

The brisk voice of the unknown narrator 
describes and settles three families (five adults, 
seven children) in a sort of middle-class com- 
mune in a half-converted house of some gran- 
deur and history on the river Wye. Maps show 
the place to be real, right in the heartland of 
legends. Four of the teenagers are dispatched 
to camp in the Welsh mountains over a 
weekend. The reader keeps track of them by 
noting the exactly registered (digital) time at 
the head of each section of text. This is real 
time. In parallel chapters they encounter 
legendary heroes, English and Welsh, still liv- 
ing in their version of time. The modern young 
are then caught up in the latest grim episodes of 
the legend of the Holy Grail. Back at the 
house, the eldest of the three remaining chil- 
dren tells the other two a tale which parallels 
and iterates the events of the mountain quests 
and draws the adults into a discussion of what 
might be happening. Now the “real" and the 
“story" mix. There are two endings, but no 
sense of an ending, as one family moves on. 

The body of the text itself, once the narrator 
•• fades into the background, is.a kind of inner 
speech in the head of each character , a series of 
self-revealing subtexts. The characters pro- 
duce a vision of “actual” things "seen", shot 
through with memory, speculation and inter- 
nal dialogue. One is left with many questions, 
including the traditional one about the reliabil- 
ity of the narrator. But it is a deliberate bid to 
show that children’s literature is still an impor- 
tant proving ground for inventive narration. 
Like Jean Morris, Hunt sees the potential of 
the “new" historical-time novel for offering 
distinctive literary experience to the next gen- 
eration of readers. 


P eter Blake 

MCHELLEMAGORIAN 
Back Home 

Viking Kestrel. £7.95. • 

067080670 6 . . • . • ; . - . 

The'origin of Back Home can perhaps be found , 
in a. short episode in Michelle Magorian’S' pre- 
vious novel Goodnight Mister Tom, when Wil- 
liam,. the now robust evacuee, briefly goes 
hack to his mother in London,' where he liad 
L,-,. feed the diminutive Willie. His mother chal- 
r ‘ ledges him: “T wasn’t expecting such a change 
; “ yon.‘ Willie was puzzled. He thought it was 
hh mother that liad changed." So in Back 
Home,, when fop little girl that was Virginia 
coroes back from America five years later call- 
Ifrg herqelf Rusty, her mother Is barely able to 
Pa^P the nature pf the change: “When she 
: . evacuated fropi England in 1940, she had been 
and quiet, .with spindly legs, a far. 

• • «om the twelve-year-old glri who now stood In 
'..ffort t of htr, tali', robust , and tanned 1 , With thick 
•r $?8 hair and intense green eyes.” When Rusty 
.Vi^^hertatiieris stiff with the army irt the 
" : East£ her mother Ib preoccupied with her 

pHt for-foel wvS. and no one is interested in 
i •, .wjd ihw tiine abroad. Moreover , her 
iWW*d cbaracter i$ offensive to English 
pf independence, inherited) 
■X ^^ her' ipother hMt fostered by America, re- 
•' $ !$ fcbTTe^eat before what she regards . 

r particularly that of her 


she is sent to. And when her father returns, she 
forthrightly opposes his military approach to 
family discipline. Eventually she attempts to 
run away - from school, from family, and from 
England. 

In shifting our attention from evacuation to 
repatriation, Magorian herself moves from a 
simple historical novel to something more 
ambitious. Where in Goodnight Mister Tom 
the relationship of William and Mister Tom, 
dominates our attention, hi Back Home- 
though many of the peripheral characters are 
well drawn - foe antagonism between Rusty 
and the cold society in which she feels alienated 
though not alien forms the centrepiece. The 
episodes at Rusty’s school are the most auc^ 
cessful and the most compelling in the book. 
Without the automatic acceptance that such 
schools and their traditions are inherently a 
good thing. Rusty is first appalled by and then 
L a result falls victim to the rigid crate system 
and endemic snobbery of the Enghsh pubUc 
school: the book is a powerful antidote to the 
tradifion in children’s Uterature that glorifies 

such establishments. . ■ 

Rusty is condemned by her teachers not for 

being ignorant, but for being ignorant of Eng- 
fohways, English history, English artishi and 
English, literature. Despite, the war, Britam is 

still an isolated, introspectrve^xenophob c 

society when Rusty returns, and despite 
another forty years these att J lud ^ 
schools thfit foster them remain, a!! ot which 
makes Back Home an eminently approMhable 
and interesting book for children of Rusty's 


AWARD WINNERS 
1985 ! 

Viking Kestrel congratulate 


Jill Paton Walsh 
Winner of 

Smarties Prize Grand Prix 
for 

GAFFER SAMSON'S 

LUCK 

4 Gaffer Samson’s Luck is a story as deceptively simple as 
the Fenland landscape it describes. An adventurous 
story of a boy seeking to belong in a new environment, 
encompassing youth and age, ‘image 1 and courage. A 
novel from an experienced author written with the 
intensity of a first novel.’ 

Judges' citation 
0670 80122 4 £ 6.50 


Ray Marshall and John Bradley 
Winners of 

Smarties Prize for Innovation 
1 ■ " " "’for 

WATCH IT WORK! 

THE PLANE 

‘Represents a move towards educational pop-up books. 
The text, diagrams and mechanics work wonderfully 
together to produce a highly informative and endlessly 
entertaining book. 1 
Judges’ citation 
^ 0 670 80695 1 


Janet and Allan Ahlberg 
Winners of 

Parents Magazine Best Books for Babies Award 

for 








‘Its most oustanding feature as a bqok for the very young, 
is the way in which all its elements combine to create a 
unique reading experience for both child and parents. It 
is a boojc which ev^^h^ld should ha ve , and which 



VIKING KESTREL 
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Nine Hallowe’ens 


One black marble 


. - auuior nerseir aic 

Colin Greenland had t0 write the s 

The mystery pr< 

DIANA WYNN E JONES ters. major and mi 

FireandHemlock ably change r0 , es . 

341pp^Meth u c n . £8.95. observe human so 

0416 509606 humans any less 

humans anyway? 

Times change, avers Diana Wynne Jones, but turbs the reading, 
magic is immortal. Habituated now to a milieu pie, begins rs a drj 
of Rolls-Royces and private art collections, right as the Quce 

Mortem and Lorelei Perry Leroy (the names shortbread. She 

arc an index of the cunning of the novel) keep superstitious phas 

their court at Hunsdon House, near Middle- fearless and wise w 

ton. Every ninth Hallowe'en they hold a cruel tackcr knew from 

and imperious revivifying ceremony. Playing strained to reveal a 

chase, young Polly Whittacker stumbles into she not rouse hera 

what seem to be the last stages of a wealthy not to remember, 

funeral, and is befriended by Lorelei's ex-hus- tampered with; bu 

band, a courteous but rat her washed -out cellist ninth Hallowe'en tl 

called Tom Lynn . Thereafter, while Tom is on or is it that the autl 

tour, he and Polly exchange letters , mak ing u p subtle understands 

rambling stories in wh ich they have secret iden- ity , b ut failed to go 

tities and fight giants and dragons. Polly's beginning? 
suspicious, introverted mother disapproves, The character ol 
but is more concerned with alienating her develops with coir 
ineffectual husband and seducing a series of relationship with 1 
lodgers. The Leroys, meanwhile, implacably ccived, delicately 
oppose the awkward friendship, which evolves fascinating. What it 

from on innocent childish fixation to an ndoles- tuallyin doubt. Th< 

cent crush and then, after five years, abruptly by a straiglitforwar 
ceases to be, erased from existence. The fairy from the ballads ol 
axe lias fallen. the Rhymer”. Yet s 

Wynne Jones has written her way comfort- tions forcibly sugge 
ably into Pin and Hemlock (her nineteenth Polly's nightmare < 
novel and her first for older teenagers) by start- inherited her moti 

ing with a ten-year-old and watching her grow knows it; or else tl 
up. The expedient is the only simple thing ab- and Tom and Gran 
out the book. Nominally, the whole history is olent conspiracy, wi 
in flashback, effortfully recalled by Polly as she piric race that preys 
lounges an her bed at Granny's house, putting Polly is a Fairy toi 
off packi ng for her fourt h te rm at Oxford , and Lorelei's daughter, 

wondering who it was that gave he r the strange such plausible solut 
photo of hemlock and burning hay that hangs satisfying. In a myst 

over her head. This first chapter is perfunctory, ery from T. S. Eliot 

and the book is two-thirds done before we a courageous victoi 
return to the present-day Polly, almost as if the able world the com 

Three drops of blood 


author herself did not know the answer, and 
had to write the story to find out. 

The mystery provokes such doubts. Charac- 
ters, major and minor, constantly and inexplic- 
ably change roles. The Fairies only pretend to 
observe human social conventions; but are the 
humans any less perfidious? Which are the 
humans anyway? A pervasive Instability dis- 
turbs the reading. Polly’s Granny, for exam- 
ple, begins rs a dry, dependable old lady, “up- 
right as the Queen Mother” and redolent of 
shortbread. She passes through a fidgety, 
superstitious phase, and emerges at last as a 
fearless and wise white witch. If old Mrs Whit- 
t acker knew from the first what she is con- 
strained to reveal at the eleventh hour, why did 
she not rouse herself at once? It is laid on her 
not to remember, and history itself has been 
tampered with; but is it the imminence of the 
ninth Hallowe'en that starts to loosen the spell, 
or is it that the author finished her book with a 
subtle understanding of its immense complex- 
ity, but failed to go back and write this into the 
beginning? 

The character of Polly, on the other hand, 
develops with commendable steadiness. Her 
relationship with Tom Lynn is daringly con- 
ceived, delicately shaped and unfailingly 
fascinating. What it means, however, is perpe- 
tually in doubt. The text is explicitly organized 
by a straight forward fairy-tale pattern derived 
from the ballads of “Tam Lin" and “Thomas 
the Rhymer”. Yet sinister, inverted interpreta- 
tions forcibly suggest themselves: the book is 
Polly's nightmare of adulthood; or Polly has 
inherited her mother's paranoia and never 
knows it; or else the Fairies are indeed real, 
and Tom and Granny are part of their malev- 
olent conspiracy, with Polly the dupe of a vam- 
piric race that preys upon the human heart. Or 
Polly is a Fairy too, possibly even Tom and 
Lorelei's daughter. Pressed, the puzzle yields 
such plausible solutions, none complete, none 
satisfying. In a mystical duel informed by imag- 
ery from T. S. Eliot's Bunn Norton, Polly gains 
a courageous victory, but in such a question- 
able world the consolation is slight. 


Emma Letley 

PAT O’SHEA 

The Hounds Of the Morrigan 

465pp. Oxford University Press. £9.95 . 

0192715062 

Based on Irish mythology, The Hounds of die 
Morrigan tells the story of Pidge and his young 
sister, Brigit, who ore chosen to defeat the evil 
forces of the Morrigan, the wicked queen and 
.spirit of destcuction. One day in Galway, Pidge 
happens on an old book, a Celtic manuscript; 

. in It he reads St Patrick's words about OIc- 
. Glas, and, unwittingly, he releases this snake's ‘ 
spirit. The only way Ole-Qlas can then be de- 
strayed is with a drop of the Morrigan’s blood, 
v three drops of which were, long ago, spilled by 
: Cddiulain. Pidge and Brigit, pursued by the 
- ' hounds of .the. title, but with the help of the 
good spirit, the Dagda, set out on a quest for 
. this one drop of blood.: . 

.The e vents are set both In a magical; fairy 
, Y world of an indefinite: past and in the real, 

; •!: present world of Ireland ; the legendary accpm- 
i' H .' : phces of(he Morrigafiire translated into con- 
[, temporary, dgat-smokfo^ vi^os ;6n motor* 
i ^ • cycles, Brtda Fa(rfoul hind Melodie Moonlight j 
r : apd the bleftd b|f the fonjastic and the real is 
achieved yteift : ctbefoHyhandl^d -transUions 
‘ V : t^woridsip 

Hhpdih hand " , a? c^e chariot explains when 
,;V (hi ch)ldrervfipd themselves In'ftrVna^nOgy.Oin 
4^ : (heir ques t' Pidge and . Brigit are. helped : by; a 
; '■} l^dndly fierbs 


:v- :; • : ^ 


P ^0Ka^pi^ • 

:fe Cambridge " 


to hasten their journey; nuts which open to 
provide just what is needed at critical mo- 
ments, and a scrying-glass so that they can see 
what their opponents are up to - that is, until 
the scrying-glass is lost. 

Pat O’Shea contrives, with abundant fun and 
humour, to appeal to both adult and child read- 
ers. She allows one of her modern-day Morri- 
. gaits to describe War and Peace as “T-oo much 
peace; not enough war”, and creates a talking 
fox who- inquires, with some bewilderment, 
what kiud of creature a sausage might be and 
Whether, when it is alive, it has hair, fur or 
feathers. 

’ There is an established tradition of talking 
' animals in children's books; but the range of 
! verbal inventiveness contributing to their por- 
trayal in The Hounds is particularly rich, espe- 
cially the brogue of Puddeneen the frog, the 
Frenchified language of the militaristic earwigs 
(proud of their clan Cluas, otherwise the Ear),' 

■ • arid the style of the child-spider who insists on 
, performing the "Fly Land Hing”. 

T .. . Pidge himself is ten years old, and the book 
. should appeal. to readers of that age and above. 

; It is, hpw6vcrj very long for a ten-year-old and 
. it wcijld be a ■ pity to classify „it . too rigidly. 

' VQe&riy aWare. of the problems p( length, Pat 
. ■ O'Shea has structured the book so (hat sections 
'can. be read as self contained episode^ and this 
_ ’should make it .satisfying to read aloud. In 
;j.pddition, O’Shea ;un obtrusively recapitulates 
V kciy events fa the children’s adventures.as they; 
, lose their sense of. time and need to remember 
, },!■ recent ey'erits, or as. they re-tell these events to' 
: . u ; other characters whom they meet. Su$h teebni- 
{ ques ensure that the reader does not lose sight 
of the central narrative. / ; i ' 

, y r JCn reccntyears j farifofy has rohie out of its 
Sdrnewhat' murky, anbmaloqi placsp on the 
: r;. edges ofchlldren’s liferatiire; The Hoilnds 6f 
■[.the Morrigqn, marigli\a\ amalgflin.df djjsrip 
;• features and qualities and a contemporary rc-v 
\> castfog of traditional dements ,,st^>uld take its 
% Pto alQpgsic|e sudr " estabil^i^.fo ^ 


Sarah Hayes 

ROBERT CORMIER 
Beyond The Chocolate War 
278pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 
0575037113 


Robert Cormier believes the life of man to be 
nasty, brutish and long. The years at school, in 
particular, encompass enough alienation and 
brutishness to fill several lifetimes. Fitful rays 
of remorse and compassion occasionally light- 
en the darkness, but Trinity High remains a 
thoroughly nasty place and the pupils are every 
bit as beastly as they were in The Chocolate 
War (1974). Hell has always been fascinating, 
however, and once again Cormier has man- 
aged to make a strong and compelling novel 
out of the baser aspects of human nature. 

Archie is unofficial leader of the Vigils, the 
student society which controls Trinity High, a 
private Catholic all-boys school in Monument, 
New England. It is Archie who devises the 
diabolical assignments, using Trinity’s most 
vulnerable pupils to carry them out. He is the 
arch manipulator, a figure of Jacobean propor- 
tions. Only one person can play Archie at his 
own game, and that is Brother Leon, Trinity's 
all-seeing, all-knowing headmaster. During 
Archie's last few months at school, dissent is 
rumbling in the ranks of the Vigils. Carter, the 
president, is unhappy with the latest assign- 
ment. Obie, informer and spy, is in love and 
distracted. After an assault on his girlfriend, 
Obie's alienation turns to hatred. Then Archie 
discovers a traitor among the Vigils. And into 
this web of suspicion walks an innocent sopho- 
more, and amateur conjuror. In Raymond 
Bannister's guillotine act, Obie sees the ulti- 
mate weapon of revenge. 

The secret of Cormier's success does not lie 
in his much praised realism. Though they talk 
and outwardly act like real boys, these mons- 
ters are grotesques, and credibility must surely 
be strained when a respectable school of 400 

Two charms 

Miranda Seymour 

JILL PATON WALSH 
Gaffer Samson’s Luck 
106pp. Viking Kestrel. £6.50. 

0670801224 
ELSIE McCHTCHEON 
Hie Rat War 
111pp. Dent. £6.95. 

046006181 X 


Moving from a comfortable Yorkshire rectory 
to a poky cottage in the flatness of the Fens is 
not a cheerful experience for James, an only 
child who from his first appearance in Gaffer 
Samson’s. Luck shows himself to be imagina- 
tive and. Independent. All his resources are 
needed to cope with the hostility he encounters 
at his new school, and it's no help that the 
friendliest overtures come from sharp, scruffy 
Angey, a tinker’s child who is as conspicuous 
ani outsider as Janies himself. At home, he 
makes friends with Gaffer Samson, the old 
man in the next-door cottage. When Gaffer is 
ill, he turns to James for help. He needs his 
luck back, he explains, luck being the old word 
. for a charm, butfoe luck is hidden in a cottage 
which; proves nearly impossible to locate. ; 

Mounted on an old bicycle, James sets about 
.. hia quest with the assistance of Angey ..who is ■ 
determined to be his friend whether he tikes it 
or not. The real test of James's courage comes 
on the day he realizes that he will only get the 
luck if he accepts a dare set by' one oft he school : 
. bullies. The .dare is to cross the -Rhymers’ 
stones overa weUin follflopd.^en ,Terfy; ; . 
• • the bglly, takes; Up. Jamcs’s challehge ; to go 
v fir^t. he is swept away and - almost droWped., 

: V.Tho story jhasia happy ending. however, with 
: J^eabeingacc^pM by.the^en boysafterhe 
: iai exo^d^ alone and at 

j ;’i night; protected by the jufetoqe fo lds pdek- 





'creafiog 


boys produces a torturer, a blackmailer, a 
suicide, a religious maniac, and a sadist. These 
are not the products of a mere observer of 
mores, but of a real writer who has a tale to tell 
and knows how to tell it. The events within the 
story are skilfully manoeuvred, and the timing 
controlled. People sweat a lot in this novel, and 
so does the reader, for the atmosphere of 
menace is quite suffocating. 

Plot-weaving and atmospherics are the regu- 
lar stock-in-trade of any good storyteller: 
where Cormier really excels is in his juxtaposi- 
tion of the horrific and the ordinary; of the 
sinister and the explicable. The black box is a 
good example. As Assigner of the Vigils, 
Archie always submits himself to the black box 
which contains five white marbles and one 
black. If he picks the black marble, Archie 
must perform the assignment himself. In all his 
years as Assigner Archie has never picked the 
black marble - a result, Obie discovers, of 
sleight of hand. It is a mark of Cormier's 
subtlety that Archie does not always cheat, but 
occasionally allows himself the thrill of a real 
gamble. Similarly, in Brother Leon’s final 
hypocritical speech to the boy hearing 
Brother Leon talking away his own guilt, 
the reader is simultaneously aware of a boy 
surreptitiously eating out of his lunchbox. The 
boy only half listens to the speech while delving 
into his box and musing on its contents. When 
brother Leon finishes his speech by accusing 
the boys of responsibility for the suicide, 
Henry's fingers find a tomato. Almost uncon- 
sciously, he throws it with unerring aim straight 
at Brother Leon’s forehead. 

This is the kind of reality that interests the 
author: the flashpoint at which violence can 
suddenly erupt, and as suddenly turn tragedy 
into farce. And Cormier aptly sets that flash- 
point in late adolescence, the stage in life when 
the emotions are nearest to the surface and the 
restraints (of parents, work, money, and socie- 
ty) least effective. It is also an exciting time. 
For all its nihilism, Cormier has captured that 
raw energy which characterizes the verge of 
adulthood. 


memorable characters and defining a land- 
scape in a few deft strokes. She wastes no time 
on analysing situations or pointing morals but 
moves swiftly forward into a strong and com- 
pelling story which is rich in incident and tense 
moments while beautifully conveying the wild, 
alien quality of the Fens. 

Elsie McCutcheon has set her new book In 
Suffolk, which was also the setting for her 
award-winning Summer of the Zeppelin. The 
problem for her boy-hero is not just one of 
adapting to a new home (Nicholas’s parents are 
in India), but of escaping from the domination 
of an older sister. Morna, gushing, shrewd and 
brimming with confidence, has no difficulty in 
settling in with Aunt Dorothy and making 
friends with the local children. Nicholas, shyer 
and acutely self-conscious, loiters in Morna s 
shadow, meekly accepting her sharp criticisms 
and brisk commands. 

Having started to fight back by inventing 
“Victor”, a fantasy brother, Nicholas finds 
himself a real friend in the form of a rat, 
promptly named VictoT. These being the years 
when the rat was public enemy number one, 
Nicholas has to protect his friend from tms 
law-abiding ^villagers. He chooses the "cot- 
oners bunker” for its hiding-place, a deserted 
cottage out in the woods. There is a fine drama- 
tic ending with the explosion of the bunker , the 
death of Victor and a find of lost treasure. ^ 

.. The story is told simply j with a sound sense 

of period and place. Like Jill Paton walshi 
McCutcheon has a good ear for dialect andnas 
provided a splendid supporting cast of Suno K 
j; locals,: She works too hard, though, to enlist 
j the render’s sympathy for Nicholas,' whien sne 
; doe8 by foaking Morna into a angularly un- 
pleasant child who is, however, lacking fo any 
. straightforward villainy which would make her 
.•a clear target for the reader’s dislike. The 
i toother-sister relationship jsconvindng enough, 
! but vefy upfairiy weighted. I also have reser- 
, Vatjons about making a rat into the secondary 
hqrb of the bdoki- Giving it, a name does not 
; make a rodent ; into a lovable pet.'S hades ot 
i , Shrednl Vashtar gather , k. tittle tpo closely 
; ato^t the colonel’f bunker. ^ -v ; ■ 
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picturing the scene: picture books 1 


Jane Doonan 


In Brian Wildsmith's new split-page picture 
hnok Give a Dog a Bone, images in uninhi- 
bited colour seem to tumble on to the pnge , not 
once but right through the entire sequence. It is 
Srnival time in an Italianate walled city set in a 
n%ace of hills, buzzing with quaintly cos- 
tumed citizens, overrun with curious tabby 
cats hit by road-works, and hosting a circus. 
Naturally it is a very noisy place. Enter Stray, a 
noor grey dog, in search of a bone. Finding one 
keasy; each turn of the page records her luck, 
hut reversal swiftly follows, as mischance hes in 
wait to rob her, hidden behind the next half- 
page On she traipses, winning and losing, hun- 

and resourceful. Success comes at last . The 
text quietens as the city is left behind, and Stray 
is taken by her new owners to live happily ever 
after in the countryside. This picture book, 
dedicated to all strays, is one to contemplate, 
explore and return to. 

Tracey Campbell Pearson takes the old 
nursery rhyme, Sing a Song of Sixpence , and 
charges it with a visual narrative which gives it 
new vitality. A raggle-taggle band of children 
call at the palace to buy a pocketful of rye. In 
no time they infiltrate the kitchen, seize the 
cook’s pastry, upset the king’s calculations, 
snack with the queen, and play hide-and-seek 
among the royal washing. The four-and-twenty 
blackbirds, attracted by the spilt rye, flutter, 
soar, swoop and flap their wings into every- 
thing. The artist’s pen hops and skips along, 
broken outlines are set down so fast that they 
can barely wait for the watercolour to catch up 
with them. 

In The Tyre Dump a small boy sits day- 
dreaming about what he can do with a tyre. He 
uses his time well. Peggy Blakeley’s first-per- 
son narrative and Taxi Kitada’s pictures speak 
very simply and directly; in both there is the 
sense of sympathy with a child’s experience. 
Bold forms, little overlapping, and the sup- 
pression of unnecessary detail aid comprehen- 
sion of the visual narrative and the book is 
excellent for beginner readers. Background is 
simplified to expressive colour - daydream 
cerulean blue, sound ochres for a racetrack, 
tints of warm rose madder for a happy conclu- 
sion. Textured, robust paper is used for the 


pages, and the size of the book is ideal for 
shared reading. 

In the bookshop it would be easy to overlook 
Hemi's Pet. Taken gently, it provides an anti- 
dote to facile visual stereotypes and a rest from 
a diet of too bright colour. Hemi’s pet is his 
little sister, Rata, who wins him a prize in the 
school pel show, qualifying because she is 
alive, he loves her and looks after her. It could 
be sentimental but it isn’t. Christine Ro9S cre- 
ates tone with myriads of pin-finc lines, washed 
over in delicate, transparent, muted colour. 
Buildings are soundly planked, hedgerows 
densely foliaged, and her figures have a plain 
beauty. Ross has an excellent sense of page 
design and is not afraid to leave space free of 
incident. She likes to hide things behind vertic- 
als so that a glimpse of a bike, a hand on a 
kettle suggest life going on just out of sight. 

Katie and the Smallest Bear is Ruth McCar- 
thy’s fantasy for the very young who will accept 
the impossibility of a little girl sneaking a bear 
from the zoo undetected, and appreciate the 
modest adventures which follow: a play in the 
park, then going home for tea. Emilie Boon 
pictures it all in glowing colour. Her very confi- 
dent broad grainy outlines pin down the simple 
full forms while the sensitive tonal modelling 
appears to inflate them and the picture plane 
bulges with an uncanny sense of life. 

Aqueous floatings, floodings, seepings of 
watercolour, with the very feel of the brush still 
present; a reassuring trace of pencil to hold the 
ark together in its construction stage; a se- 
quence of memorable paintings as the sky 
threatens and the last creatures and supplies 
are hurried aboard, the waters rise, buildinp 
tumble, lightning sizzles, the ark cants in 
tumultuous seas, and is finally stranded high on 
rocky Ararat in a tranquil grey dawn. All crea- 
tures which walk, fly or crawl the earth are 
represented with striking disregard for relative 
size and utmost concern for pictorial effect in 
Ivan Gantschev’s Noah and the Ark and the 
, Animals. Andre wElbord’s text gives. the old 
tale a new framework, setting it in a barn, with 
a mare soothing her colt , as they watch the rain 
fall. 

Jack of All Trades is a small book composing 
twelve little works of art. Jack-in-the-Box, a 
young Jack Russell terrier dog, ponders, in 
stilted verse, a possible future profession. His 
dilemma looks like an excuse for a series of 


Getting it down 


Georg e Szirtes 

ROALD DAHL 

The Giraffe and the Pelly and Me 
Illustrated by Quentin Blake 
Cape. £5.95, 

.0244029991 

Roald Dahl hassles you and bullies you along, 
but what he is chiefly Interested in is your 
appetite. The rawer the better for him. Electric 
Fizzcocklers that make your hair stand on end, , 
NUhnobblers; Gumglotters, Sherbet Slurpers 
(forget your table manners), Scarlet Scorcb- 
groppers that make thick smoke conie 
gushing but of your nostrils, Devil’s Drenchers 
which enable you to blow a huge column of fire 
j twenty feet into the air . . . -Go on, he cries, 
enjoy yourself. 

This is what 77re Giraffe and the Pelly and Me 
-(totl most of his other books) are about, that 
lovely bit at the end where the Fizzcocklers 
tome into their own. The rest can be slapped 
together- verses slapped together, characters 
•••’. tapped ' together, plot slapped together. Get 
.V that lot down you. No questions asked. The 
Present book begins in the present tense, just 
to inake thinga punchy, but from the second 
paragfapfr obit has reverted to the past tense. 

: ; ’Ttie.to Bfo 1s t The atory is essentially I’s day- 
.dnwm dr Wish-fulfilment . I is about teo yews 
. . bid add be looks much the same as other Quen- 
y tin Blake boys, of [that age. One day I notices 
: ;. |bat the old derelict -sweetshop, called THE 
>:• -™^JBBER, r hk8| been taken over by a win- 
{ Company. As he looks up, a lot of 

; ' toriliture - sinks, toilet bowls and 

; Jjto tol(.~:dome| cascading out of the window. 
•vW^d6w-^0anipg company, it turns out. 


•..T) i -> TS* 1 WJIUpBllJ, it *“•*“ 

* ^ raffe and 8 monkey * 


The pelican’s upper beak is retractable, the 
giraffe's neck is infinitely expandable, and the 
monkey - well, he’s just an agile monkey, 
much like I himself. An extremely rich duke 
arrives and wants his windows cleaned. The 
four central characters dash over to his enor- 
mous stately home. Miraculous deeds are per- 
formed in order to pick the duke’s favourite 
fruit and to reach the upper-storey windows. 
The duke is a crusty old eccentric who talks as 
crusty old eccentrics tend to do in children s 
books. Upstairs, the window-cleaners spot a 
burglar. The pelican bundles him into its beak 
and keeps him prisoner while the duchess, an 
ex-opera singer with vast. bust and flaming red , 
hair comes flying out of the house, bewailing 
(loudly and operatically) her lost jewels. The 
pelican shakes the burglar up, the police ar- 
rive, the duke, in his gratefulness, givesthe 
window-cleaners a job for life, and, as it hap- 
pens, be has the Only source of this particular 
giraffe's staple diet actually growing on Ws 
estate. I’s reward is the refurbishment of THE 
GRUBBER. And there we are, finally, where 
we were always straining to be, with the Froth- 
blowers and the SpltsizzlerS and the Gob-, 
wangles - the enormous eating orgy at the epd. 
Biit post orgy homo tristis. The Monkey looks 
as though he is about to cry when they take 
leave oH, and sings a song of farewell and 

re XTakes aU this passable and. indeed 
enjoyable, is Dahl’s own obviouk pleasure n 
thi proceedings. He likes befog the hobgqbUn 
and foe demiurge. There are better thing ^ 
this in children’s literature but fofc will W foat 
space where foe ego and foe libido niivnoL 
where foe only relationship is the camaraderie 
between fellow gluttons. Reading of 

the stuff wduld be like befog beaten to death 
, with Plushttuggets —spectacular but .tiresome.. 


witty anthropomorphic animal portraits. Liz 
Underhill illuminates with a fine brush, in un- 
usual combinations of colour, and with intri- 
cate and interesting detail. Young readers can 
solve the case of the missing duck for them- 
selves by searching the page while a foxy 
lawyer defends his canine clients. A sow tells at 
a piggies’ bank and Mrs Hedgehog bristles 
round a pristine Victorian public lavatory. 
Each plate is framed in a border of appropriate 
motifs: paw-spore eyelet brodcrie anglaise for 
the squirrel dressmaker, copper piping for the 
froggy plumbers. 

The Dragon Wore Pink, Christopher Hope’s 
complex tale, is about two ungainly orphans: 
EUie, who is wise, good, plain and fat, and the 
dragon, Tarquin, who would rather inhale the 
scent of flowers than exhale flames. Their 
adventures raise many unresolved questions 
about the effects of ignorance and prejudice, 
disharmony and discrimination, appearance 
and reality, and the dangers of rule by fear. 
Hope has attempted too much in the space of 
one short story, and the final flight of EUie and 
Tarquin from their troubled country offers no 


The Great Games Book 

14 brilliant board games 

Chase the cheese, root the loot, go for 
utter brilliance with Quentin Blake or to 
the devil with Ralph Steadman — here 
are games for everyone by some of 
today's best children's illustrators. 

£5.95 

Running Bear 

Jez Alborough 

The strapping, stripping bear who first 
appeared in Bare B eat is back. This time 
he discovers that for bears of a distinctly 
unpolai* nature, jogging can be a 
dampening experience. 

£3.95 


answer. The text is not without wry humour, as 
well as drama, both of which Angela Barrett 
capitalizes on in her finely detailed visual 
narrative. Unfortunately the layout does not 
equal the quality of her illustrations. Though 
on some pages there is a harmonious entity, on 
others rough-edged vignettes sit awkwardly 
amid the printed words. 

Brian Wildsmlth: Give a Dog a Bone. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £5.95. 0 19 279814 6. 

Tracey Campbell Pearson: Sing a Song of Sixpence. 
Bodley Head. £5.25. 0 370 30862 X. 

Peggy Blakeley: The Tyre Dump. Illustrated by Taxi 
Kitada. A. and C. Black. £5.50. 0 7136 2745 X. 
Joan de Hamel: Hemi's Pet. Illustrated by Christine 
Ross. Angus and Robertson. £4.95. 0 207 15172 5. 
Ruth McCarthy: Katie and the Smallest Bear. Illus- 
trated by Emilie Boon. Heinemann. £5.50. 0 434 
94966 3. 

Andrew Elborn: Noah and the Ark and the Animals. 
Illustrated by Ivan Gantschev. Neugebauer Press. 
£4.95. 0 907234 58 5. 

Liz Underbill: Jack of All Trades. Methuen. £4.95. 0 
416 50800 6. 

Christopher Hope: 77ie Dragon Wore Pink. Illus- 
trated by Angela Barrett. A. and C. Black. £5.95. 0 
7136 2607 0. 


Beddybears 

Susanna Gretz 

Each of these delightful board books 
contains a complete story about one of 
Susanna Gretz's well-loved teddybears 
which will be perfect for bedtime 
reading. 

£1.50 each 

rm not sleepy Ready for bed 
Too dark! Hide-and-seek 

Read Together Books 

words by Peggy Blakeley 
£5.50 each 

Spring in the Dark Wood 
The Tyre Dump 
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Strlngybark Summer 

JUDITH O'NEILL 
An evocative story set In the 
Australian bush In the early 1 900s 
which traces the devel opment of 12 
yqarold Sophie- 
0241 116988 £5.96 

Shepherd's Warning 

ELIZABETH GOWANS 
' A sequel to The Stravalgers 
Elizabeth Gowan's second novel 
blends excitement and mystery 
.against a background of life on d 
■ small Scottish hill farm. 

0241 116698 £5.95 ■ ! 



In 8 Blue Velvet Dress 

CATHERINE SEFTON 
A reissue of Catherine Sefton's 
original and light-hearted ghost 
story. • 

0241 11652X £6.95 

The Jimmy Zest All-Stprs 

SAM McBRATNEY 

The Irrepressible Jimmy Zest is back 

in a third hilarious novel. 

0241 116996 £5.95 

Journey to the Volcano 

ROSETREMA1N 

Afirst novel for young readers by 
Rose Trerpain which skilfully 
explores thie joys, sorrows and / 

tensions within a family. 

■ 0241 Tl 651 1 .£5.95 , SX 


hot 
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Told and re-told: picture books 2 


Angela Carter 

For some time now there has been a move 
afoot to remove the gore from fairy-tales to 
make them more suitable for children. I have 
even seen a version of Red Riding Hood in 
which the girl and her granny ask some rabbits 
to come and frighten the wolf away; rabbits, 
evidently, aTe more menacing than women. 
The rabbits succeed in scaring off the wolf, 
probably because, according to the illustra- 
tion, the rabbits are pale blue in colour with 
pink cheeks and bellies. 

The child who has just puzzled her or his 
head over this grotesquely emasculated tale 
may we II lay the b ook aside , si nee it provides so 
little nourishment For his or her curiosity about 
the world. There seems less point than ever, 
these days, in going out of the way to protect 
children from the seamy side. Yet the big stack 
of glamorous and glossy talcs for review for- 
goes the blood, guts and menace of the antique 
narratives from which they derive. The em- 
phasis is very much on charm, possibly to the 
detriment of wonder. 

The Little Red Riding Hood here is part of 
Methuen's new series of re-tdlings of Grimm 
and Anderson. The re-tellings, by Margaret 
Greaves, are very simplified so that after a few 
readings aloud, both parties should know the 
stories by heart - a good state to reach with 
tales that started out in the oral tradition. But 
this Red Riding Hood is the revisionist one in 
which a passing hunter cuts open the wolfs 
belly and lets Red Riding Hood and her grand- 
mother out. This version robs the tale of the 
greatest punch line in the history of juvenile 
narrative - “and then the wolf gobbled her all 
up!” Ideologically, this Little Red Riding Hood 
Is unsound, and, though there is a picture of the 
hunter performing Caesarian section on the 
wolf, there is, disappointingly, no picture of 
Red Riding Hood and Granny rising up out of 
the incision wiping the offal out of their eyes to 
compensate. 

The other tales in the series - The Musicians 
of Bremen and Lucky Hans , with their peasant 
amorality, and the cheerful cynicism of The 
Princess and the Pea - are pleasing and unpre- 
tentious. And these stories of happy accidents, 


silly boys and wily girls have a lot of useful 
things to say about the chronic unfairness of 
the world. The pictures, by a variety of hands, 
arc bright, straightforward and unpretentious, 
too. This is only right and proper. The 
Brothers Orimm put together a collection of 
household tales, for everday use, and they 
don’t look good dressed up in fancy clothes. 

Fairy tales give the illustrator a lot of scope 
and the texts themselves sometimes seem to be 
just Bn excuse for the pictures. There seems to 
be a current vogue for meltingly pale colour 
washes, and a thin, spindly line, a very English 
style exemplified here by Warwick Hutton’s 
breathlessly romantic Beauty and the Beast. 
This one would go nicely with Laura Ashley 
wallpaper but seems designed as if on purpose 
to put small children off. At five, I myself, a not 
untypical child, liked very bright colours and 
lots and lots of detail - snails on roses, slugs on 


fruit, that kind of thing -and I’d have appreci- 
ated a beast beastly enough to make me 
squirm. Too much vague romanticism dis- 
tances us from texts that already have the built- 
in distance of the fairy-tale and the inherent 
unreality of magic. To get to the emotional 
truth of traditional stories, they need to be 
made to seem real so that the imagination has 
something to get its teeth into. 

In King Thrushbeard Bernadette Watts's soft 
pastels are wrapped seductively round a thor- 
oughly male chauvinist story out of Grimm, a 
sort of Taming of the Shrew in which the girl 
not only goes through hell for turning down 
King Thrushbeard but even ends up apologiz- 
ing to him for having done so. This seems to 
come like a pretty whisper from auother 
dimension, a fossilized bit of social history 
rather than a fairy-tale. Because, of course, 
fairy-tales can and do go out of fashion. The 
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Helen Oxenbury’s three porridge-eating, domestic bears; from The Helen Oxeobury Nursery Story Book 
(72pp. Hetnemann. £6.95. 0434956023). 


Sustaining a theme 


Andrew Wawn 

JOAN AIKEN 

The Last 83Jce of Rainbow 
128pp. Cape. £6.95. 

0224022970 . 

Writers of fairy-tales for children may have 
become uneasily conscious of several sorts of ■ 
goblin peering eagerly over their shoulders in 
recent times. Among these sprites may be rec- 
ognized anxious parental giaiits, perhaps new- 
ly familiar with Bruno Bettelheim in popular 
paperback, and now eager , to identify para- 
. digits of successful rites de passage in the inner 
.* logic of stories read to their children; there are •• 

. synipathetic scholarly elves, suspecting that. 

’■ current understandings of the “grammar? of < 
traditional. story could offer fresh creative sti- 
: mulus to authors; engaged .In ; sustaining , and : 
• developing n much-loved narrative . genre; „ 
• r . there are te|chy Ubrary-corrt miltee' trolls, clad 
; ... in |he seven-league boots qf litefaliszft s^ar* 
getting feverishfy in the forests of fairy-tale for ' 
C Instances of racial, sexual or social stereotyp- 
ing;iuriftig under the leaves^ Most Impbrfaht-; 
!,ly, jthera Is the principal coniqmppraify audi- 
iV eric© ,d (sen minn ting y oiui g reade r& and luJtetx- 
-/^fo^ wham P^leks are as ied as dragons l and 
; Whqym reSex; |^6^ti6ns of a “preen”, 
>bitniry-hb§ifbft rpay. ieefti 

: ipu'^ngjy. rqihq^e< Jtoin tHetr’pwn ■ exipe rience 

AlkinV admirable 1 n$w collefctitiii :-of 
tales Will not cmergti entirely unscathed 
tekioprps. Peilidpi there Is 
W fuendiy art'll turtle . ; bqdgef , rainbow; trout 
t^ab^^pib primpltharn,' the cat' 


curmudgeonly dog; perhaps the evil stone gob- 
lin’s bicycle crashes top easily; perhaps the 
contagion of virtue in the world experienced by 
Jason through his pocket rainbow needs to 
emerge through stiffer challenge; perhaps 
Dan's cheerful mountain-top disengagement 
from the world of town and politics and people 
in favour of a flock of sheep seems needlessly 
regressive; and perhaps the depiction of the 
“Backward People” in the taut and brilliant 
story “The Queen with the Screaming Hair” 
will raise an eyebrow or two in NW3. 

At the heart of the best of these tales are 


richly suggestive and fertile narrative conceits, 
and their resolution. Thus, there is the girl 
whose capacity to move an object by the 
strength of her glare can produce, if inter- 
rupted, multiple presences of that single object 
- marvellous (though bewildering) if it is a 
bowl of strawberries at a feast, disastrous if it is 
a large, fat, hairy spider in the bath. There is 
the screaming hair (an animation of the Inani- 
mate up to the best Hons Andersen standard) 
from which the victim can only be distracted by 
vigorous other-centred activity. There is the 
splendid kelpie, whose cheerful maleypience 


Co-operating with nature 


Idris Parry 

DOUGLAS EYES 1 s’ V • ; 

.Forever and a bay and other stories , 

' 1,43pp. Bupgay: Pafadlgm Press; ,£9.?$. 

09482830^6 ; V ' : v.j. 

Cosmic 'riddles and' 1 talking trees; princes in 
., love, woodcutters, an old witch transformed by , 

■ love into b young beauty -■ Douglas Eves has ! 
drawp heftvily on the pastof fairy-tale for the 
inventions of his fifteen pew one^. This is as it 
should bp: novelty pan be derived only from : 
the past. Nature jjsn plagiarist, with organic 
variations , and these new ?tqrics are as fresh as 
th'qfamillar'surp^esQf spring. ; "\y 

!■ Tlio firsts to ryaijidthe iast are placed in thq 
. abride of thh ; gods as they , deliberate’ about 

■ creation add huiftaq attributes.; Aitfadpipi. fold 
with humour and ^erceplion,;these tales afoi 
the least successful in the boojc, perhaps be-; 

■leyhred^starit fror 
piroitWsautlior 


heaven to an account of bow the weeping wil- 
low got its shape. Here, and iu other places 
too, Douglas Eves comes to the brink of 
sentimentality, just near enough, to make his 
stories affecting for children.. This particular 
tale is. a classic; arid , not the only one in the 
book. It could havq been told by American 
Indians, or in Russia, Japan.or Sumatra (given 
the appropriate ties). 

V Trees seem to have a special fascination for 
:this author. Nqt surprisingly perhaps* because - 
what is most evident in his work is a strong' 
sense of organic continuity, and ever since the 
significant trees ; of Eden, not, to , Mention 
Yggdraail and other mythological supporters, 
of. the world, the tree.haa been our most pdpu-, 

; lar symbol : for .continuity " and structure. 

^ Throughout t^ese .tales the patient growth of 
. natural forms is praised as an example for 
'ri huqimi eadeavout J ;flad, true to thebest tra$- 
v tions of , fairy-tale, : cb-operhtioti . with natui^. 
becomes a prime isqurcq of reward, . ; i *■; 

xceilentfo 

» hft sfops 
described, 


Goose Girl, now rarely seen, was one of the 
great Victorian favourites; as was Rapunzel. 
Even Snow White seems to reappear less fre- 
quently than it used to do; perhaps the genera- 
tion traumatized by Walt Disney’s version for- 
bears to try it out on children. There is also, if 
the books here are any evidence, a reluctance 
to tamper with the texts, except by censoring 
the sex and violence: no parodies, send-ups or 
comic revisionist versions. 

The exception is A. Vesey’s 77ie Princess 
and the Frog , which will delight the adult read- 
ing it aloud and flatter the knowingness of the 
listening child. Everything in this elaborate 
court is Edwardian; the princess sports a straw 
boater, her mother an S-bend corset and a 
cameo brooch. The king has something of the 
look of the Kaiser. Not only does the frog stay a 
frog, in spite of the princess's kiss ("you can 
leave out that soppy stuff', he grunts), but it 
turns out that he is already married, and there 
are a great many little frogs at home. The 
princess is furious. But that will teach her to 
bring home strange frogs. 

The Princess and the Frog is a real treat. 
Another is a lively, bright, funny Italian folk- 
tale, The Mysterious Giant of Barletta, enshrin- 
ing an ancient but still satisfying joke about a 
giant who scares an invading army away from 
his home town by claiming to be just the runt of 
the family. It is the anti-Rambo of fairy-tales 
and should inspire that reverence for cowar- 
dice that is the beginning of wisdom. If a young 
person may not learn such ancient verities from 
these antique tales, there is little point in keep- 
ing them going. 

Eva Scherbarth: Red Riding Hood. Methuen. £2.95. 
0 416 S4930 6. 

MkhMe Lemlcux: Lucky Hans. Methuen. £2.95. 
0 416 54910 1. 

Renafe MyrU-Rangnlck: The Musicians of Bremen. 
Methuen. £2.95. 0 416 54920 9. 

Annegert Fududraber: The Princess and the Pea. 
Methuen. £2.95. 0 416 54900 4. 

Warwick Hutton: Beauty and the Beast. Dent. £5,50. 
0 460 06189 5. 

Rosemary Lannlng; King Thrushbeard. Illustrated 
by Bernadette Watts. Blackie. £6.50. 0200728687. 
A. Vesey: The Princess and the Frog. Methuen. 
£4.95. 0 416 50300 4. 

Tomie de Pnola: The Mysterious Giant of Barletta. 
Andenen, £5.95. 0 86264 080 6. 


wrecks a young artist’s first exhibition by the 
imposition of the monster’s own image on 
every canvas. The trail of such ideas in the tales 
and the shrewdness of their linguistic express- 
ion will engage, and delight tellers and listeners 
alike. 

Die stories have been deftly served by Map 
garet Walty’s illustrations. Page margins teem 
with richly variegated life from wood and court 
in settings in which the imaginative landscapes 
of the tales fuse into one stupendous whole - a 
surreal mixture of Middle-Earth, Middle- 
march and up-market modern Middlesex. 


irt an amusing fable about general balance n 
life. These are moral tales, but the moral is 
where if should be - in the plot. Th c 
v Dee” .' could have been collected by tn 
Brothers Grimm: its theme iB the eternal on? 
foe poor man who wins through to fortune y 
doggedly working with nature instead o 
against it. In these tales the earth is »bvay 
grateful. “From Little Acorns” pays tnbute to 
the persistence of natural growth. The autno 
feeling for organic connection is vividly fl PP 
rent when he talks atjout ancient oaks fo un , - 
. a forest; “DaveUers whp passed beneath tnem , 
in the blaze, pf summer felt as If their patu r 
, pji.the ocean’s, bedi. hearing about tI»em-M® 

■ ' :r cobi surge and green tumult of the leaves W 1 
eaaily mistaking the darting birds for 6 sl J- . ■ 

.. These ,wqrds give spme indication oE X 

poetic? insight running through the taleSi ^ . 
.. . . show too hoy earily arid profitably they can a* 

; read tp children., Childreri are po less respoftv 
V sive.tp the .harmony of consonants and vowe $»., 
; and here they have the bonus, when they cony. 
;; to take tlm boqk ln their hands, of fine P a Pf ’ 

: . gqod prfot l ,\e^cetient bfoding and gensiW* 

,.:v - * .. : ■*- 
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Made to endure 


Ala n Brownjohn 

MOW LEWIS (Editor) 

^?aber. £7.95 (paperback. £2.95). 

0571 13M6X 

FIONA WATERS (Editor) 

Golden Apples: Poems for children 
Illustrated by Alan Marks 
118 pp. Heinemann. £6.95. 

043497163 4 
JUDITH NICHOLLS 

Magk Mirror and other poems for children 
48 pp. Faber. Paperback, £2.95. 

0571136966 
TED HUGHES 
Serna Songs 

80pp. Faber. £7.95 (paperback, £2.95). 
057113733 4 


There is a widening gap between anthologies of 
what might be described as “instant" poetry for 
children, and selections made to endure. This 
is not a simple matter of production (of which 
more in due course); books of Instant verse 
may be handsomely produced and illustrated. 

U is rather a question of whether an editor has 
the love and knowledge of poetry, and now 
perhaps the nerve and persistence, to set aside 
easy and popular (and condescending) choices. 
Naomi Lewis is just such an anthologist, and it 
is thanks to books like Messages, and the stan- 
dard It establishes, that the very existence of a 
gulf between the instant and Che enduring is 
discernible at all. 

Miss Lewis's introduction to this rich and 
substantial volume sets out plainly her four 
ambitions in compiling it: that it should pro- 
vide readers with discoveries (and old 
favourites will be new discoveries for many); 
with poems that may be rediscovered with a 
fading of finding something qew; with, less 
familiar poems by familiar poets; and with 
some entirely new work. This is a set of inten- 
tions which she fulfils admirably. Her choice of 
I traditional anthology items is not made from a 
I simple fear that Stevenson’s “Christmas at 
Sea”, for example, or de la Mare’s "The Chil- 
dren of Stare”, might be slipping away for ever 
I u anthologies update themselves, but from a 
I perception that they are still fresh. And sheer 
editorial thoroughness has unearthed surpris- 
I ing poems, which here seem wholly suited to a 
| volume for eleven to fifteen-year-olds, like 
i Edmund Gosse’s ’The Wallpaper”, and a 
poem by Henry Newbolt, “The Nightjar”: 

! Paths of light 

O.M. Ashford 

■ PATRICK MOORE and HEATHER COUPER 

! H^ey’sComet . 

; Doans International. £7.95. ' : 1 f. 

| ® «3 00446 6 


Any assiduous watcher of the night sky can 
**P«t to see with the naked eye about twenty 
comets in an average life-span; of these, 
perhkpa five will be sufficiently bright to attract 
^attention of the casual observer and hence 
the media. On its present return, Halley’s 
will probably be barely visible, at least in 
. nbrthetn hemisphere, without the aid of a 
Pair .of; binoculars. Why, then, has this event 
so much publicity? • 

H ^ne answer is twofold. Halley’s comet was 
. W first whose return had been successfully 
■ Wcted ^nd it is one of the brightest of the 
Potiodiccdniets. lt also has aqother distinction 
jWf unlike moat comets it is pot named after 
^person Who first discovered it. Edmond 
. felldw countryman and contempor- 

, Newton, published in 1705 the results.of 
•: of two dozen : comets 

• - durihg the previous centuries. He 

•22#ed that: the paths of the bright comets 
Wlri.l5^1V'i6b7 and 1682 were similar, and 
1 thtt tHey ebuid belong to the same 

rfetoingV goughlv every seventy-six 
it would be seen again in 
his- lifetime, Halley achieved 
1 for other scientific achieve- 

V ’ ■ L| ,.jj\ ‘ ■ • I 


Two days we kept her in a basket by the fire, 

Fed her, and thought she well might live - ilU 

suddenly 

In the very moment of mast confiding hope 
She raised heraelf all tense, quivered and drooped 

and died. 

Naomi Lewis’s choice of ballads is unconven- 
tional (even here, though, she contrives the 
surprises which set the hardened adult reader 
wondering how other editors could have 
missed them). Assuming the need to split the 
book into sections, she adopts titles and cate- 
gories which may seem over-managed: “Coins 
for the Ferry”. ’The Tree of Man Was Never 
Quiet". But within the sections the poems are 
arranged with subtlety, and even guile. 

Is Messages going to be too “difficult” for the 
children to whom it is addressed? The question 
is likely to be posed, as negatively as that, when 
the book offers “Lycidas” in full, an extended 
extract from Arnold’s “Thyrsis”, and the fairly 
formidable mysteries of Browning’s “A Ser- 
enade at the Villa”. To pass over it for such a 
reason would be to fail to perceive that a 
response to a poem need never depend on 
complete comprehension. Besides, as Naomi 
Lewis maintains, the difficult poems the young 
reader has neglected have a habit of suddenly 
making sense “when the moment comes”. 

Will Fiona Waters's Golden Apples , offered 
to eight to twelve-year-old children be, as the 
editor hopes, “a book to grow up with”? It is 
certainly an attractive production, with thick 
pages, ample space for the poems, and black- 
and-white pictures by Alan Marks which (for 
the most part) supplement the verse without 
intruding on it. There is more in the volume 
than might seem: altogether ninety or so short 
poems, with a clear resolve not to lose the likes 
of “I Remember, l Remember” and Kipling's 
“Smuggler’s Song” while also keeping up with 
some dire examples of modem American 
poetry for children. Many of the inclusions are 
good, and a few of them original: why not Ezra 
. . Pound’s Mdtro poem (“The apparition of foese 
' faces in the crowd; / Petals on a wet, black 
bough”) when teachers are cultivating the 
haiku! But Golden Apples finally seems a 
mish-mash of varying quality, where care 
about the sequence of the poems is curiously 
lacking. John Betjeman’s "Hunter Trials” 
follows oddly after Yeats’s “Song of Wander- 
ing Aengus”, which gives the anthology its 
title; and Philip Larkin's "The Explosion” 
requires a rapid adjustment of mental focus 
after George MacBeth has described (in 
fourteen fourteen-word poems) fourteen ways 
of stroking his cat. This is a book designed for 
pleasure, and it might give a lot, while only 


meats and his comet paper was not even men- 
tioned in his obituaries. Yet, when the comet 
was seen on Christmas Day in 1758, his predic- 
tion was recognized as a great triumph for 
Newton's theory of gravitation; thereafter 
Hailey became best known to the general pub- 
lic for his work on comets and each return of his 
comet has been' hailed as a spectacular event. 

The best View of Halley’s comet this time will : 
be from the southern hemisphere In their 
autumn of 1986 (it will probably be at its bright- 
est in Match and April). Anybody with the 
slightest curiosity about this once-in-a-lifetime 
(for most of us) event, will greatly appreciate 
the pop-up book written for the occasion by 
Patrick Moore and Heather Couper. Here they 
will find all the facts and figures to assist them 
in locating the comet and a succinct account of 
its history and associations. The space-minded 
will be especially interested to read about the 
four spacecraft which are due to make close-up 
surveys of the comet In 1986. 

The outstanding (literally) feature of this 
book is, however, not so much the text as the 
mainly three-dimensional illustrations. These 
even include a pop-up telescope which serves 
as a viewer for a fHm-strip giving an artists 
impression of the comet against the steUiir 
background at four dates between November 
1985 and April 1986. The publisher’s claim that 
the book is “a masterpiece of paper engloeer- 
w' tg folly justified, so much so that it would 
have been in order to include the engineer’s 
name, Vic Duppa-WSyfe, as one of the 
authors. 


intermittently suggesting that pleasure in 
poetry can also be mysterious. 

Magic Mirror is weightier than it appears. 
This is a thin sliver of a booklet, pleasantly 
designed but - like Naomi Lewis’s anthology - 
printed on paper which would stay comfortably 
within the authorized economy standards of 
the Second World War; a page immediately 
detached itself when one careful adult flat- 
tened it out to read on a table. Such a standard 
of production is indefensible with a first 
volume by a new children’s poet, and no sort of 
incentive to a child to keep and cherish the 
book. But do Judith Nicholls’s thirty-odd 
poems survive this expensively cursory treat- 
ment? 

There is unquestionable intelligence in these 
pieces, and a certain lyrical pleasantness in the 
images of, for example, the title-poem: 

Step before the magic mirror, 
tell me what you see. 

Could it be 

some painted circus down 
blown from a nearby town, 
oil, marbled in a puddle, 
fuddled stained-glass window. . . ? 

But a lot of poetry for children comes, unfor- 
tunately, out of reading a lot of poetry for 
children, and Judith Nicholls’s talent, spread 
thinly over a dozen themes and practices (the 
environment, space exploration, catching out 




Terry Jones 
Nicobobinus 
illustrated by 
Mlcha^Foi^man 

The new adventure from the f 
award-winning team who ' 

brought you Fairy Tales and 
The Saga of Erik the Viking. 

Set In Venice a long Ume ago, 
Nicobobinus is the story of the 
moat extraordinary child - who 
ever stuck hla tongue out althe 
Prime Minister. 


teacher, the villanelle, the visual poem, the 
lexical joke) shows clear signs of deriving from 
currently popular ways of writing down to the 
young. There is little of an individual voice, as 
yet, in these poems. But where her verse lifts 
off energetically into a good tale, as with 
“Jonah”, there is promising energy and pace* 
The reissue of Ted Hughes's Season Songs is 
a more physically durable product; and this 
notable series of finely shaped and con- 
trolled poems now begins to seem one of the 
Laureate’s best and most cohesive volumes 
since Crow. Seven new poems have been 
added; but also, two of the original collection, 
“The Stag” and “Two Horses”, are now 
missing. Of the new ones, several are about 
birds, and “Dove” takes an appealing new kook 
at a familiar creature: 

Now violently gone 

Riding the snake of the long love-whip 
Among darings of mares and stallioos. 

Now staying 
Coiled on a bough 

Bubbling molten, wobbling top-heavy 
Into one and many. 

Children’s poems? Ted Hughes says the 
Season Songs began that way, but grew up. 
An ability to grow should be the quality antho- 
logists seek in selecting poems for children, 
who after all, show the same tendency. 





David Wood 

The Gingerbread 

Man 

i illustrated by 
Sally Anne Lambert 

David Wood's tn lernaitonally 
successful musical play for 
children has become a classic 
entertainment for all young 
children. Now It's a book tool 
£6.95 



Lewis Carroll ^ 

Alice’s Adventures / 

Under Ground i 

The first full-colour facsimile wl 

edition of the manuscript which 

CarroB wrote and Illustrated 

hlmsclfas a gift for the young / ■ * 

Alice Liddell, which later became Jh 

Alice In Wonderland. 

\ . . acharmlngracslmUe . ’’ V— = \ * 

Godfrey -Smith, TheSunday Times = 

£9.95 “j 
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Celebrate Christmas in Colour 


alphabet 
Fiona Piagoff 

More than turn anabol Stunning colour 
photographs of familiar objects for the 
youngest babies to identify; hidden links add 
a discovery element for toddlere end provide 
talking points. A Brat book to share, right from 

thestar?. 

£2.06 • 

A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Illustrated by Michael Foreman 
An exquisite new interpretation in colour and 
black and white capturing all the wistful 
charm and innocence of the verses and 
celebrating the centenary of (he classic 
collection's first publication in 1888. 


YUCKI 

Jamas Stevenson - 

First in a new aeries about 
Emma, a resourceful little 
witch pitting her wits against 
her elders, a gruesome 
twosome who won't let 
help brew a magic potion. • 

NOT 80 FAST SONOOLOLO^^fc^fe 

NUdDaly VIM 

Niki Daly writes with 'real 
insight into the minds of small children, and 
' enough magic to keep (hem hooked 'fParen ts). 
This loving story of a tittle bay and his 
' granny will have universal appeal. 

£4.96 
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The fashion for fairy-tales 



Anne Duchene 

MADAME D'AULNOY 
The Peacock King and other stories 
Translated by Annie Macdonnell and Miss Lee 
Illustrated by Albhi Brunovsk J 
184pp. Orbis. £4. 

085613791 X 

This book contains seven of the fairy stories 
written at the end of the seventeenth century 
by a Frenchwoman of dubious '‘quality", who 
probably needed the money at the time, and 
whose nnme thereafter became linked for two 
centuries with that of Renault, as a fellow- 
progenitor of the modem fairy-tale. Perrault's 
Contes de m a mire I'Oye appeared in 1697, 
over the name of his ten-year-old son. By 
happy coincidence - or shrewd opportunism - 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s rather more challeng- 
ingly titled Contes nouveau x, ou les FJes d la 
mode appeared the very next year. It is only in 
this century that the steady current of transla- 
tion of her has dwindled to a trickle. This edi- 
tion comes to us by an engagingly circuitous 
route, quite on seventeenth-century lines. It 
has a London imprint, but was first illustrated, 
printed and apparently published five years 
ago in Bratislava. Its title-page acknowledges 
no translator, but overleaf, in very small type, 
translation is attributed to “Annie Macdonnell 
and Miss Lee", who sound rather qunint and 
who turn out to have been translators of edi- 
tions published in London and at the Aberdeen 
University Press in the 1880s and 1890s, with 
an introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, 
the novelist's daughter. 

This slight dishevelment pervades most of 
what we know about Madame d'Aulnoy. Com- 
mentators frequently remark that just as 
Perrault's success with his fairy-tales obscured 
his serious work, so has Madame d'Aulnoy’s 
encouraged posterity to overlook her life’s 
many improprieties. Without going so far as to 
suggest that the improprieties are what might 
endear her to us now - she did, after all, try to 
have her husband executed - the course of her 
life does seem to have influenced everything 
she wrote. 

Marie-Catheriue Le Jumel de Bameville 
was bom in 1650 or 16S1 to a respectable Nor- 
man baron and his rather flighty wife, and 
claims (one always says this rather diffidently) 
to have been put into a convent at the age of 
eleven, when a son and heir supplanted her. 
From here her father condoned her abduction 
when she was fifteen or sixteen, but unfor- 
tunately lie gave the task to Monsieur de la 
Motto (or la Mothe), then aged forty-six, who 
had bought the lands and title of Comte. d’Aul- 
noy with the savings of what was evidently to 

• him a life of congenial disorder in the house- 

• hold of the Due de VendOme, a nobleman who 
notoriously “cherchait h avoir de beaux 
homines & son service". 

The union between what one French critic 
' rather temperately calls this “rnddiocrement 
honorable man" and this, "peu vertueuse 
- femme" never prospered. The countess ran 


away frequently, and although she had five 
children between 1667 and 1676 the last three 
were bom, as the French put it, "sous la pr£- 
som prion conjugale”, meaning their legal 
putative father gave them no recognition 
beyond his name. This in itself seems fairly 
liberal of him, as in 1669, three years after the 
marriage, he was arrested on charges of high 
treason, brought by two Norman gentlemen, 
commonly assumed to be the lovers of his wife 
and her mother. The charges failed to stick; 
one of the accusers confessed under torture, 
both were executed, and the two ladies 
prudently left for London, and later for Mad- 
rid. There they engaged In "intelligence" work 
(one thinks of Charles II sending Aphra Behn 



One of Jan PieAkowski’s decorations in Dinah 
Starkey's collection of sixteen spooky stories, Qhosts 
and Bogles (124pp. Heinemann. £7.95. 0434 964409). 

to Antwerp), and were diligent enough for 
Louis XIV to countenance their return to 
France. Tills was probably around 1681. Indis- 
putable dates are that her estranged and mined 
husband died in 1700, aged eighty; and that she 
died five years later, in her middle fifties. Also, 
more significantly, that the most prolific period 
in her career as a writer came in the 1690s, 
when she was in her forties and probably 
needed money badly. 

Madame d’Aulnoy worked very hard. For- 
tunately, fashion favoured the amateur - 
“toute une famille de petits genres littdraires", 
as De Lescure, prefacing the fairy stories in 
1892, remarks - literature was promoted in the 
second half of the seventeenth-century not by 
professionals but by "des litterateurs d’occa- 
sion , des hommes et des femmes du monde qui 
se piquaient de bel esprit”. Madame de La 
Fayette’s short novels had mercifully sup- 
planted the ten-volume vicissitudes of invin- 
cible virtue made briefly fashionable by 
Mademoiselle de Scuddry, and Madame 
d'Aulnoy supplied a number of “historical" 
romances, of which Hippolyte, comte de 
Duglas, a Franco-Sccltish farrago, was the 
- most popular. 

Madame d’A.ulnoy also, like a great many 
well-born French ladies . wrote, her Mimoires 
dela Cour d'Angleterre, and aisodeTEspagne, 


and a Relation d’un Voyage en Espagne. The 
two last, though later found to be full of inven- 
tion and plagiarism, had a directness and vital- 
ity that won approval from Sainte-Beuve and 
Taine. (Lady Ritchie, while enjoying their 
“gallery of Velasquez figures”, regretted their 
unreliability, and stressed they were “in noway 
suitable for children”.) 

Scholars may discourse happily on the debts 
of both Perrault and Madame d’Aulnoy to 
Basile’s Pentamerone, and so on. (Galland’s 
translation of the Thousand and One Nights 
only began to appear in 1704, too late for either 
to have pilfered.) What is impressive, in fact, 
when one reads them together, is the beauti- 
fully easy balance in which Perrault stands be- 
tween Basile’s folkish forthrightness ("Shit 
gold!", as an instruction to one’s donkey is 
very difficult to euphemize), and Madame 
d'Aulnoy’s elaborate delicacies. Perrault intro- 
duces magic into ordinary life, while Madame 
d'Aulnoy makes it sometimes almost insuffer- 
ably genteel. Her taste for magnificence can 
become aimlessly monotonous - “the walls are 
of emeralds and rubies, the roof of diamonds, 
and it is all covered with golden bells" is the 
tersest of many long descriptions here of 
palaces - and even sometimes a bit vulgar, as 
when Cinderella, having taken as a present to 
her godmother a rooster, two hens and two 
rabbits reared on cabbages, is rewarded with 
“thirty or forty millions of diamonds”; or when 
every leaf on every tree is “worth a pound", 
and a glance from the princess “seems better 
than a hundred pounds”. But perhaps the poor 
lady’s mind ran on money rather a lot. 

Above all, d’Aulnoy lacks Perrault's econ- 
omy of narrative. By far the happiest stories 
here are the shortest and simplest, such as 
“The Peacock King” or “Felicity”. Several of 
what were apparently once her best-known 
stories, such as “The Yellow Dwarf’ and “The 
White Cat", meander through masses of mat- 
erial which would better furnish several shorter 
stories. They are not included here, but 
“Prince Ariel" takes up forty confusing pages, 
and in the Cinderella-variant only the last six of 
twenty pages tell the story we know and love. 

In this story, capable Charlotte Cinders lures 
a greedy ogre to his death in a red-hot oven, 
and then cuts off the ogress's head with a hatch- 
et. "Never was there such joy", says the very 
next sentence. Madame d’Aulnoy shared the 
indifference of her time towards bloodshed , as 
well as showing in other stories its ruthless 
contempt for physical deformity. 

One may admire the generosity of the pub- 
lishers of this edition, which for very little 
money offers wide margins, wide spacing, such 
delicate attentions as a running colophon of a 
different-coloured rose on every page of each 
story, as well as appropriately dreamy and 
foresty mitieleuropdlsch pastels. Whether 
It can reverse the current which seems to be 
bearing Madame d'Aulnoy’s "tees h la mode” 
further away from us is doubtful. She is on 
record as saying that “to tell something simply, 
does not require a.great talent”. Perhaps she 
was wrong about that. Perrault need not worry 
at any rate! 
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This year’s winner of the Young Observer 
Teenage Fiction Prize was Janni Howker for 
her novel The Nature of the Beast (Julia 
MacRae). The "Grand Prix" winner of the first 
Smarties prize was Gaffer Samson’s Luck by 
Jill Paton Walsh (Viking Kestrel); other win- 
ners included It’s Your Turn Rogers! by 
Susanna Gretz (Bodley Head) in the Under 7s 
category and Watch It Work I The Plane by .Ray 
Marshall and John Bradley (Viking Kestrel) m 
the Innovation category. The Times Earn- 
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went to Nancy Durrell McKenna’s KwaZitut 
South Africa (A. and C. Blnck), junior award; 
Geoffrey Young’s The Sunday Times Country- 
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majewska . 

Beautiful colour illustrations — 
drawn from life — complement 
a new story from a well-loved 
author. 

£5.50 416525601 . 
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^^The'very ftihriystbrY'of Bill^ “ Bright photographs taken at a . 
„ 'unconventional bird.— wHh . _ real nursery school focus on the 
C ■: '■ hilaribus colour inuShatiops.' ' flan of the early days at school, 
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Letters 

John Stuart Mill's ™ 

Francophilia ™ 

p . Tn his review of Mill’s Essays on French “J 
(November 8) Stefan “ 
Sj has drawn a persuasive profile of to- fl , 
wTmasochlstic detractors of Bntain , but he 
Sot right in singling out Mill ns their arche- £ 

* n £ true that Mill was a stem cntic of what 
STook to be the defects in British politics and 
culture. But despite his liking for France, he 
Lured the weaknesses of French society no 

, u* strictly, even when writing to French cor- 
indents. Mill stated that the English suf- # 
fered from far fewer prejudices and national 
as than the Continentals; that the French 
Mre more callous in their treatment of the J 
ooor that French political parties were violent 
lad given to wild and silly notions; that the c 
French propensity to be led away by phrases ^ 
f'lnd to mistake abstractions for realities had g 
I impeded the attainment of liberty and pro- J 
a as. In 1870 Mill firmly took the German side 
against the French, indicting not only Louis ] 
Napoleon, but "the whole writing, thinking ( 
and talking portion of the French people". He 
was unsparing in his condemnation of French J 
nationalism, going as far as to suspend his ' 
friendship withTocqueville because he did not 
sufficiently oppose French aggressiveness. Mill k 

told a French Radical that “social reformers 
are always inclined to believe that other court- ' 

tries are better than their own. Unhappily, the 
difference is often more apparent than real." ! 
By criticizing Mill for drawing an unfavourable I 
comparison between Britain and France, Col- i 
(ini, by implication, casts doubt on a method 
! employed by the great anglophiles of the eight- 
i tenth and nineteenth centuries, by Tacitus in 
Germania, by Montesquieu in Lettres per- 
I mmj, by Madame de Stadl in De I'Allemagne, 
i sod by the Solzhenitsyns and Sakharovs of our 
} lime. 

His bias has led Collirn to. regard MiU> con- 
ception of a French school of history as a pro- 
jection of his own theoretical preoccupations. 

In fact, the French Romantic historians did 
envisage themselves as a (naturally not com- 
pletely homogeneous) group which originated 

• with Sismondl and included Villemain, the 
Thierrys, Prosper Barante, Guizot, Mignet, 
Michelet, Quinet and Ballancbe; likewise, 
Comte and Tocquevllle were to some extent 
influenced by Slsmondi. There are continuities 

I a well as discontinuities in intellectual de- 

i Ktop'njient; Coilini overstates the latter while 
downgrading the former. Moreover, his 
account of Mill's article on Carrel is rather 
affair; There is a considerable body of Con- 
Cental writing on Carrel. As France’s leading 

;] political' Journalist, in association with Tillers 

ii ud Mignet, he was instrumental in bringing 
j rixnjt the fall of the Bourbons in July 1830. He 
j a historian of note whose History of the 
| Counter-Revolution In England . . . under 

Carles II and James II (1827 and 1836) was 
published in England in William Hazlitl's 
translation in 1840 and 1857; the prestigious 
' Uth edition of the Encyclopaedia Brftpnnlca 
(1911) calls it “an important work . . . an ex-i ■ 
cce dlngly able political study’’. Apart from 
eulogizing Carrel, Mill's article is highly in- 
formative on recent French history and poli- 
. tics/ ^ ! 

. . j CoJHni upbraids Mill for not giving credit to 
.JJjlafr Smith and John Millar as the Scottish 
ippmcursbrs of the New History. This reprimand 
\ unjustified. Mill recognized from 

wequtset the kinship between John Millar and 
^ODdils’ approach. Reviewing the early 
mtymeg of the Histoire des Frangals in the 
Review at July 1826, he quoted 
r” W f perhaps the greatest of philosophical 
into the civilization, of past ages", 

' ^riy referring to the brilliant first chapter Of 
Z^lsinofthe Distinction of Ranks. In 1845 
d. db similarities between Millar 


with (he "aillural sea-change” of his time. But ( 
Mill scholars such as Anschutz, Himmelfarb 1 
and Lctwin have claimed that Mill was too 
open to German ideas, especially with regard 
to On Liberty ; though gratuitous, this view is 
shared by various other writers. Mill's Ex- 
amination of Sir William Hamilton's Philoso- 
phy was a debate with Kantianism as well as 
Scottish thought; it was eagerly studied by Ger- 
man philosophers like Vaihinger andLaas, and 
contributed to the impact Mill's work made on 
Geminn philosophical, methodological, ethi- 
cal, economic and historical writing. The con- 
tinuing, though neglected, history of the give- 
and-take in the relations between Mill’s and 
German thought is much richer and more com- 
plex than Collini’s account of German Geist 
suggests. 

Finally, it should be remembered that Mill’s 
censure of his country and his age chimed in 
with that of such of his contemporaries as 
Southey or the Liberal Anglican historians, 
who denounced the materialism of the age as a 
symptom of the supposed backwardness of 
England in comparison with France and Ger- 
many. 

H. O. PAPPE. 

2 Varndean Close, Brighton. 

'Rome in the Late 
Republic' 

Sir, - In reviewing Rome in the Late Republic 
by Mary Beard and Michael Crawford 
(November 15), Elizabeth Rawson notes, with 
apparent disapproval, the failure to consider 
the three great slave revolts of the period or the 
role of slaves in civil unrest, and suggests that 
the failing is “perhaps in reaction against the 
Marxist obsession with slavery”. That is typical 
of the mindless flinging about of political labels 
that makes ancient history in this country the- 
despair of serious students of history and soci- 
ety. Elizabeth Rawson surely knows that the 
greatest project ever conducted about ancient 
slavery has been sponsored in the past three 
decades by Professor Joseph Vogt at the Mainz 
Academy of Sciences; that Vogt wrote what is 
still the standard account of the Roman slave 
wars; and that he and most of his colleagues in 
this research programme are confirmed anti- 
Marxists, most of them rabidly so. 

MOSES FINLEY. 

12 Adams Road, Cambridge. 


equipped to display its essence in the English 
language" . It is a contention that deserves to be 
patronizingly dismissed as: How very Irish I 

PADRAIG 6 CONCHUIR. 

84 Pulleyns Avenue, East Ham, London E6. 


Capital Sin 


Mu" - ‘ Lectures oh Jurisprudence, 
^8“ -known to-, some contemporaries like 
■ jSSi^'tot published until 1896 and 1978; 

. ^W^tgnment in respect of Smith is there- 
1 22 !' wwhrbnlstiq. Incidentally, Sismondi, 
Michelet were fully conscious of 
Scots and Gibbon. 

that Mill neglected Ger- 
f nd thus failed to come to terms 


'The Irish Mind' 

Sir, - It is most unusual for Conor Cruise 
O'Brien to fail to give England its due, as he 
does in his review (November 1) of The Irish 
Mind, edited by Richard Kearney , and I would 
like to remedy that neglect. Herder and Fichte 
are relatively recent as theoreticians of linguis- 
tic nationalism . They were well forestalled, at a 
more pragmatic level , by their offshore English 
cousins. After the horses had bolted, the door 
was closed by the Statute of Kilkenny in 1367, 
when English colonists were forbidden to 
adopt the Irish language, laws and customs. 

After another couple of centuries had 
passed, a percipient commentator favoured 
another approach and was able to envisage a 
time when the cultural conquest would be 
achieved so that the Irish would “in tongue and 
heart, and every way else become E ngllsh so 
there will be no difference or distinction but 
the Irish Sea betwixt us” (Sir John Davies, A 
Discovery of the True Causes why Ireland was 

never entirely subdued”, 1612). ■ 

At the fiftieth anniversary of the Easter Kts- 

ing. Dr O’Brien rejected Pfltnck P . ear !f® 
dream ot an Ireland "not Free merely, ^* 
Gaelic as well" as unobtamed and ^obtain- 
able. Before another dozen years had elapsed 
his own Dublin constituents, in the general 
election of June 1977, put a humiliating end to 

his career as an Irish politician ; Tfele- 

rise to the post of Minister for Posts andTele- 
graphs. Ironically enough ^e^ly M e P* 
study of him appears to be a book in ^shby a 

Protestant (Ristedrd 6 

aaus an Llobrdlachas, Dublin, ,1974). * £ “ 

distinction he shares with Dr Paisley-, On a final 
conciliatory note. I must agree wtbyourdis- 
tinauished contributor's disparagement of the 
contention that “the Irish mind is especially 


Sir, - 1 am grateful to correspondents (Letters, 
November 15) for pointing out that the 
Brothers Grimm, in their linguistic studies, 
advocated German spelling reform which, had 
it succeeded, would have led to the abolition of 
capital letters for German nouns, as a similar 
movement apparently succeeded in Dutch. 

But the Grimms' attempted reform did not 
succeed. The very fact that I, who as a child 
read their Mdrchen (not "mdrehen”) and went 
through half-a-dozen years of schooling in 
Austria during the late 1930s (not to mention l 
fifty years’ German reading since, in an effort 
to remain usefully bilingual), was ignorant of 
these early attempts at “rationalization" sug- 
gests that they were a failure. I am aware that 
poets like Stefan George and Brecht (though 
surely not Richard Wagner, that stickler for 
old-fashioned Teutonic values) employed 
curious spellings, but capitalization of nouns is 
not just "common practice", as Stephen Hin- 
ton claims, writing from Berlin, but universal 
and correct - apart from the work of self-con- 
sciously trendy poets or typographers. If Mr 
Hinton thinks otherwise let him read his daily 
papers and pick up a dozen ordinary German 
books, fiction or non-fiction. 

It would be just as absurd for Germans to 
claim that the orthography of Don Marquis’s 
cockroach archy ("well boss i met inehitabel 
the cat"), who spurned capitalization and 
punctuation because he was unable to reach 
the shift-key. was an authority on English capi- 
talization; or for German lexicographers to use 
G. B. Shaws (sic) crackpot phonetic spelling in 

their dictipnaries. , „ ‘ 

I am, however, glad to have Robert Burch- 
field’s definitive confirmation that “modern 
English dictionaries should clearly give initial 
capitals to German nouns” (and I hope Cham- 
bers and others will take note); although he at 
the same time admits (and that was the point of 
my letter of November 1) that he has not used 
capitals in the OED Supplement because he 
“retained Murray’s conventions’’. This is dou- 
bly interesting, for it seems to suggest that 
Murray was perhaps over-hasty in following 
reforms which the optimistic Grimms had 
advocated but which, as it turned out, never 

caught on. . 

I agree with Kenneth T. Dutfield that those 
who already know the language can tell the 
! difference between "rose" (n) and “rose” (v) in 

1 English, and Hast (n) and hast (v) in German. 

1 But surely such an ancient convention as capi- 
! tnlizing nouns, which serves to reduce ambi- 
* guity (and makes that difficult language easier 
1 to learn and understand) should not be wilfully 

^ abandoned. . . 

r Where comprehension is at risk one should 
1 . be dogmatic. As we know only too well 'from 

0 current commercial practice, “rationalization 

usually means reducing the service to the ous- 
el tomcr W hile Increasing the convenience for the 

d supplier - and, of course, the price of the pro- 

a duct. 


Three 
new titles 
in the bestselling 
Coping with . . . 
series 


• Informal guides on what to do and 
what not to do abroad 

* Packed with information and hints on 
each country, from the vital to the 
trivial but useful 

• Featuring special tips for the business 
traveller 

* Illustrated with cartoons 


FRITZ SPEGL. . 

4 Windermere Terrace, Liverpool. 

Cicely Hamilton 

. sir - NottinghamT»ramB Texts is planning to 
reprint Cicely Hamilton’s Pageant of Great 
Women in a volume of ActreBses' Franc se 
League sketches. Iii its ongmal publication ,fo 
1909 by the Suffrage Shop, the pageant w 

accompanied by photopaphs. 

mainly by Miss Lean of 30 RegentStreet, 
London, but there was aiso one by Jwhss 
Connell of 50 Grove End Road, London NW. 

We are urgently seeking copyright per- 
mission to reproduce these photographs. 

. aiuld anyone give us information to enable us 
to trace the copyright holder, please? 

GEORGE PARFTTT. ' " . 

Englishlunlveraity of Nottingham, University Park, 
Nottingham.- 



Coping with Japan 

JOHN RANDLE and MARiKO WATANABE 
£7.95(0 631 13451 4) 
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Coping with Russia 


ROBERT DAOLtSH 
£7.95(0 631 13555 3) 










Coping with America 

Second edition , 

PETER TRUDQILL . 

■Elegantly written, winy, agreeable . . a hist 
class book.’ Auberon Waugh 
£7.50(0 631 14324 6) 

Basil 

Blackwell 

108 Cowley Ro ad, Oxford OX4 1 JF 

Suite 1905, 432 Pork Avenue South, 
New York NY 10016 
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GOMMENTAK 

On the sinister side 



April FitzLyon 

W. A. MOZART 

Coslfontutte 
La Fen ice, Venice 

Although theoretically set in Naples, Cost fan 
tune really belongs to some never-never land; 
but it is imbued with the spirit of its Venetian 
librettist, Lorenzo da Ponte, and was an 
appropriate choice to open this year's winter 
season at La Fenicc. Times have changed; 
Mozart, long considered too Germanic and 
pedantic in Italy, is now accepted; and da 
Ponte, banished from the Venetian Republic 
in his youth, has become n classic. Venetian 
schoolchildren, admitted to the dress rehear- 
sal, listened attentively and laughed at the wit- 
ty libretto; their teachers are probably un- 
aware of the accusations of blasphemy and 
immorality once levelled at the poet. Alriiough 
the opera - first performed in Vienna in 1790 - 
and the theatre - built in 1 79 1 - are contempor- 
ary, Cos! did not reach La Fcnice until 1934 (a 
single performance by the Vienna State 
Opern), and Luca Ronconi's production is only 
the sixth to be performed there since then. Yet 
the disturbing mixture of frivolity and depth 
which pervades the opera is typically Venetian; 
and da Ponte, who sowed his wild oats while a 
priest at San Luca near the Rialto, and Mozart 
who, as a precocious adolescent, stayed just off 
the Frezzeria during the carnival of 1771, cre- 
ated a work which, in Venice, seems full of 
Venetian overtones. 

Venice is the city of illusion and delusion, of 
facades and masks; and these arc the themes of 
Cost. Although disguise was always an ingre- 
dient of Italian comedy, in both Figaro and 
it already had a special signifi- 
encoir^ Mozart and da Ponte. In Cost , their 
man .tiera, disguise has become the mains- 


pring; and although it is only token disguise- a 
mere change of dress renders the men totally 
unrecognizable to their fiancees - it is the 
mechanism which enables each of the four lov- 
ers to come to terms with his or her true nature 
and with reality, and to emerge from behind 
their facades. This is a mechanism well known 
to Venetians; and the true Venetian mask - 
white, characterless, making everyone look 
alike, all interpretations possible - has the 
same cold, impersonal and dispassionate ob- 
jectivity as that which guides Don Alfonso’s 
machinations, and which made the nineteenth 
century consider Cos l to be cynical and immor- 
al. Da Ponte’s contribution, a brilliant libretto 
which gave Mozart unlimited scope, is shot 
through with the spirit of the Enlightenment 
which da Ponte had absorbed during his radical 
youth; Mozart's contribution was surely the 
pessimism which underlies this superficially 
frivolous work, composed during some of his 
darkest days at the very end of his life. 

Ronconi's production echoed the mixture of 
realism and stylization in the opera. But it was 
visually unattractive; dark, heavy curtains gave 
too much solidity and a nineteenth-century feel 
lo it. There were pigeons and plenty of boats - a 
gesture to the city? But the boats were more like 
bathtubs than the Venetians' fierce black craft. 
Hie opera was well sung, the characters of the 
six protagonists strongly defined; and the mul- 
tinational cast achieved a coherent ensemble. 
Ashley Putnam, taking the exhibitionist part of 
Fiordiligi, which Mozart originally wrote for da 
Ponte's mistress Adriana del Bene, is an 
American, as da Ponte himself also became at 
the end of his life. The most interesting 
performance was by Adelina Scarabelli, as De- 
spina; far from being the simpering soubrette 
of tradition, she was an earthy and liberated 
woman who, unlike her mistresses, knew very 
well where' she was going, and had a sinister 
side to her. Hie conductor was Peter Maag. 


In the shallows 


David Nash __ 

WILLIAM CONGREVE 
Love for Love 
Lyttelton Theatre 

Something too often missed in productions of 
Congreve's plays is the strangeness of his lan- 
guage and the world that it describes. Beneath 
their surface brilliance the lines of Love for 
Love trawl through some deep and murky 
waters, netting a catch of slimy submarine 
monsters. “To your element, fish!" Sir Samp- 
son roars at Ben, his sailor son. Miss Prue calls 
Ben a sea-calf; Mrs Frail describes him “with 
fins and scales and three rows of teeth, a most 
outrageous fish of prey”. Sir Sampson cnlis his 
other son, Valentine, a crocodile and a many- 
headed monster. “Wouldst thou have me turn 
pelican, and feed thee out of my own vitals?” 
he demands. Mrs Frail prophesies the coming 
of a new amphibious breed, “the progeny will 
all be otters”. Toad and muck-worm are other 
favourite epithets. Like Lowell, Congreve re- 
veals a savage servility in society which mimics 
the “dark downward kingdom of the fish and . 
reptile". While the young rakes plot their for- 
ensic gallantries with geometrical precision, 
and Sir Sampson seeks to commit matrimony 
using contracts and bonds as aphrodisiacs, 
these verbal leviathans suggest the nasty, brut- 
ish devicesofa predatory society. “Most young 
women nowadays", observes Sir Sampson, 
“are to be tempted with a naked hook." 

Sadly, little of the play’s satiric force is re- 
vealed in Peter Wood’s production at the 
Lyttelton. Tim Curry’s Tattle is the only char- 
acter to achieve a truly reptilian sinuosity. Part 
lizard and part viper, he rolls his eyes and his 
vowels with a narcissistic delight suggesting 
cold-blooded menace beneath the glittering 
exterior. But on the opening night the loudest 


articular passions, universal aims 


Wilfrid Mellers - 

leosjanACek 

Katya Kabanova • 

Coliseum 

As one rif the great originals, JaridCek is ob- 
livious of time arid place. Superficially, this is' 
[surprising; for his ait derives from a specific 
'• nineteenth-century locality and agrarian tradl- 
,tion, while reflecting the nervous stresses 
- under yriiicb. we, as people of the twentieth 
cCntury, live. If we think of him as equivocat- 
ing between relatively unconscious nature and 
the tormented modern psyche, we will under- 
stand why Katya Kabanova , first produced in 
1916 when he was sixty -two, is the most cen- 
tral, the most comprehensive,' and probably 
the greatest of Jqn&ek’s operas. Its Russian 
context based by - the composer on a 
nineteenth-century hovel by Alexander 


Ostrovsky - enables Jan&ek to fuse his primi- 
tive pagan ritualism with his Christian sense of 
guilt. Katya is the feminine principle incarnate: 
a human creature who would fulfil her nature 
in loving, but is destroyed by society, as perso- 
nified by her monstrous mother-in-law Kaba- 
nipha, and by the rich merchant, Dlkoy, who 
seems to be in collusion with Kabanicha . (There 
is even a hint of sexual perversion in their 
relationship.) Between them, they exert abso- 
lute social add political authority over the 
moribund middle-class community. . 

In a poignant monologue Katya reveals how 
she yearns to leave the festering bourgeois 
world she finds. herself in, to seek fulfilment 
with her lover in pagan intuitiveness. What 
prevents her is her Christian conscience, since 
her religion means more to her than a mere 
prop to the social establishment; nbr can she be 
content with [the wanton fecldessness of 
Vavara and Kudras, young loVers who, in the. 
context of “Nature", may sing as .blithely as 


applause was reserved for the sets, a fact which 
tells us much about the priorities of this pro- 
duction. Originally designed by Lila de NobiH 
for Peter Wood’s first prouction of Love for 
Love at the Old Vic twenty years ago, these 
sets, which are lavish, ornate and overpower- 
ing, have been lovingly recreated by Bruce 
Snyder. The first, a library, is fussy with anti- 
quarian details of folios and busts; the second, 
a garden, is crammed with eye-catching pit 
turesque features, with its mellow brick-work, 
weeping willows and caged bird. A chimney- 
sweep and lamp-lighter are used to give addi- 
tional period charm. But in fact these pretty 
sets are prisons, confining both the language 
and the actors. Those solid garden walls sug- 
gest less the power of property than the lure of 
theatrical nostalgia, and the mellow suburban 
scene turns Congreve’s wit into safe situation i 
comedy, a kind of Restoration Terry and June. 
One valiant attempt to rise above the comfort- 
able and upholstered style is Michael Bryant's 
Sir Sampson. Though in the first half he blus- 
ters and pishes in caricatured fashion, bis 
wooing of Angelica (Amanda Redman) in the 
last act has a mesmerizing force. For the most 
part, however, the performances offer a series 
of comic cameos. 

Perhaps the most disappointing perform- 
ance, though one which sets the tone of the 
production, is Stephen Moore's Valentine. 
More a recluse than a rake, his tired, joyless 
manner suggests a man whose favourite bever- 
age is cocoa, and his description of a woman’s 
bum has all the excitement of a town plan. 
Peter Wood reproduces not only the sets but 
also the programme notes from his original 
1965 production and everything about this pro- 
duction suggests a lack of invention and ener- 
gy. What is required is a production which 
explores the surprises and incongruities of this 
truly remarkable play, not one which sacrifices 
satire to picturesque charm. 


Now largely forgotten -a milestone in twentieth-century social history 
When teachers Torn and Kitty Higdon tried to improve 
conditions for their Norfolk pupils - nearly all the children of 


birds. So Katya would seem to be related to 
Jan&ek's wife, both as she might have been as 
a young child-bride, and as she was; to his 
adolescent daughter who had died; and to 
Kamilla Stosslova, the woman thirty-eight years ' 
his junior for whom he nursed a re-creative 
passion during his sixties and seventies. No 
opera more strikingly reveals the identity, in- 
valuable to an opera composer, of the private 
with the public life. Janfifiek’s own story is 
implicit in Katya Kabanova, which also makes 
incarnate an eternal human predicament. 

- The main, perhaps the only, objection to this 
production - restaged from the Blatchley and 
Pountney versions of 1973 and 1977 -- is that the 
set looks more appropriate to one of JandCek's 
later, science-fictional operas than to this 
piece, of which the essence is its naturalistic 
veracity. JonACek's music more than suffices to 
reveal universalities within particularities, but 
■Sfafanos Lazaridis’s re-designed set sometimes 
hindere rather than helps the process. It works 
fairly well for the moonlit paradise-garden of 
the second act but in the first act, it negates, 
with its skeletal angularities, the stifling 
domesticities and pieties on which the story 
hinges; nor can It begin t6 ‘suggest the banks of 
theVolga, in the third act- But Jahfi&k’s score 
is potent chough to ' surmount almost any ; 
obstacles, especially when the hardly less in- 
candescent Simon Rattle is. in charge. Under , 
his; inspiration the singers. even though uring 
ati English that cannot be readily accommo- 
dated to; JanfiCek's Moravian Inflections, re- 
' veal how the pliantly potent Vocal lines spring! 
inevitably from word arid -gesture; [while the! 


, until just before the $econd World War. . V 

Drawing directly on! the experiences of surviving villagers, 
eye*withess Accounts and newspaper reports of the' day, this 
fascinating book givesvan. honest gnd vivid account; of an 
extraordinary event: Thte Was a rebellion started by children, 

. not adults- a backwater struggle that was to. Involve trade 
j. unionists and social leaders across the 1 country and capture 
the imagination of the radical press throughout the world. 
..Greatly expanded from the highly acclaimed BBC television. , 
film of the same name. The BUrston Rebellion makes ' 
pertinent reading for all. : < . i .,;■} ■ T . 
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-ppeic description; into psychological Insight. 
The momentum of this 'most epopomlcal of 

crnrAP natmV l ' 


symbolic" unfolding bf JanSfiek’s consistent 11 
key-$cheme (pol&rized on deathly yt. flat minor ;'. 
apd ibye-fulfijlirtg p flat jriajqr) functions with. 
apparentspQntaheity.Inthism^ryelloqs score 
not a dote is w&^od. nor is. there a superfluous 
dramatic action ; a grotesquely comic inri- 

mint like Djkoy’s abtisement l?efore itaba; 

nlrhn It RtenAHal Id i&t. 


direct narration. 

The role of Katya is central and crucial, and 
Immensely demanding, not so much because it 
is long as because she must seem both young 
and innocent, and also experienced in so far as 
she is tragically heroic. Eilene Hanaan's glor- 
ious voice matches her distraught beauty; as an 
actress she achieves exactly the right balance 
between incipient frenzy and statuesque calm. 
Ann Howard makes Kabanicha less scarlly evil 
than she can be, but her brusquely Insensitive 
lust for power - at times veering on comedy or 
even farce - is a valid interpretation, since, m 
this oppressive world, evil may be inseparable 
from triviality. Hence the alliance of Kaba- 
nicha with Dukoy: whose synthesis of avance, 
ignorance and superstition is admirably caugn 
by Donald Adams. Cynthia Buchan and Pa- 
rick Power as the young lovers, mindlessly inn- 
ing thejr pentatonic quasi-folk songs, encapsu- 
late the childlike innocence that lUtya, 
ing to consciousness, has to relinquish ; they 
always verbally audible, though what y 
have to say is too simple to be true, Jo™ 1 
Treleaven tackles the part of Katyas lo 
manfully: wltich is not easy, since Boris m 
be impressive enough to inspire Katya 
dreams of escape, yet not strong enough n»J 7 ^ 
to defeat' Kabanicha’s grimly moribund esta 
lishment. Compared with Boris, the wret 
mother-dominated husband Tichon Is a par . 
able failure. Cleverly, this production gives ■ 
two men a physical resemblance, and Ken 

Woollam, as Tichon, extracts fro® as ; 

appropriate mixture of pity and conterap ■ 

As ia usual with JarifiCek, this is a ■ 
able, exciting and ennobling evening ^ nCe ’ 
spite ‘the gloom of the story, we ^ 
vision impervious to time, before bptog 
morselessly buffeted back to life’s realities, 
pertinent to note that the end of ActTwo, 

.the cqmummation of love, startlingly reca 
rather anticipates the '‘misereres" in the Ago 
; Dei : qf the Glagolitic Mass which was oitt oi 
composer’s last, arid greatest, works. 5- 
scored bitonal undulations between a»J or 
minor third express precisely the same Jong^ 
for peace as do Katya's heaven-aspiring “ 

, and Violins by precisely the same tectum* 1 
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Principles of the picturesque 


Phl oe Chard i 

Thoms® Hearne 1744-1817: , 

ft, of Thomas Honrnc's watercolours 
EcTta usually been emphasized most 
*L by art historians is their role as topo- 
Stol paintings, ottering recognizable rep- 
Skms of specific architecture and gco- 
Scll features. All the paintings by Hcarne 
Etb on show at Southampton do indeed 
moear soberly "topographical when com- 
Sto such recklessly “idealized” works as 
_Xbaid Wilson’s portrayal of Do badam 
Castle transplanted to the Italian setting o 
Uke Nemi. Nevertheless, the watercolours 
vhich this exhibition includes make no attempt 
to disguise the varieties of formalization which 
they themselves employ. On the contrary, part 
rf ie attraction of Hearne’s paintings lies in 
their ability to make use of various overtly 
idealizing strategies as a means of investing 
English landscapes and medieval rums with an 
aesthetic interest comparable to that of the 
Italian landscapes and classical rums of the 
Grand Tour - as depicted in the works of 
Salvator Rosa and Claude Lorrain, and m 
those of their many eighteenth-century English 

followers. . . . 

One of these idealizing strategies is tne 
I idoption of some of the principles' of composi- 
tion which Claude’s paintings embody. A num- 
ber of Heame’s watercolours employ the 
Claudean devices of placing dark masses of 
trees to one side of the foreground, and leading 
the eye back into a middle plane and then 
into a far-distance, each differentiated by 
I atmospheric perspective. In works such as 


“Appleby” (1778) and "Downtown Castle" 
(1785), the depiction of a particular piece of 
architecture is in fact subordinated to the de- 
mands of a composition of this kind: rather 
than situating the castle which it portrays in the 
foreground, and so imposing a shallowness of 
depth on the view as a whole, each painting 
relegates the building to a distant location be- 
hind a stretch of water, thereby allowing a 
large extent of landscape to unfold before the 
eye reaches this focal point. 

Such methods of composition were, of 
course, in close accordance with the principles 
of the picturesque, as expounded by William 
Gilpin in his Three Essays (1792). Many of 


Heame’s paintings, however, conform to the 
alternative variety of the picturesque, pro- 
posed by Uvedale Price and Richard Payne 
Knight mid-way through Heame’s career, in 
which there is greater emphasis on individual 
features than on the scene as a whole. Rough 
and irregular objects of the kind recommended 
by Price and Knight, such as rugged oak trees, 
cottages and hovels, assume a place in many of 
Hearne's watercolours. Such features contri- 
bute strongly towards an effect of intimacy and 
rustic domesticity - an effect which is rein- 
forced by the small size of most of these water- 
colours (almost all of them are smaller than 
35cm by 50cm), and by the frequent inclusion 
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exhibition rtviewVdhcrt: 


of figures engaged in rural occupations. 

Hearne*s paintings, however, are not entire- 
ly preoccupied by humble dwellings and scenes 
of rustic life. A large number of the water- 
colours in this exhibition invest the English and 
Scottish countryside with a restrained drama, 
and, on occasion, with an element of vastness 
and magnificence. These less domestic land- 
scapes frequently make use of forms of 
idealization associated with the sublime, such 
as the suggestion of immense height or extent 
and the representation of parts of the scene as 
areas of deep gloom. "Derwentwater from 
Skiddaw" (cl777-8), for example, uses a dark, 
dramatically plunging hillside to frame a verti- 
ginous view into a light, finely delineated dis- 
Snce. “Kenilworth Castle” (1796) offers a 
dimly-lit, solemnly majestic view of J™ 1 ™ 
ruins, while the painting of Hereford (dihed- 
ral after the fall of the west front, c 1786, makes 
use of the Piranesian device of peopling a 
monument with exaggerately tiny figures in 
order to increase the effect of loftiness and 

® The dramatization of landscape and 
architecture in these paintings never entails 
any sweeping theatrical gestures. (Such ges- 
tures are in Tact found, however, in a few of 
Heame’s much more roughly painted views of 
Sicily, based on drawings by Hackert and 
Charles Gore, which are not included in this 
exhibition.) Hearne’s drawing, in the works on 
show here, is always of extreme delicacy and 
sharpness, and his colours -of a limited range, 
including blue, sepia and a muted 8«en - are 

applied in very thin washes, though white 

bodycolour is occasionally used for highlign 

ing. Amongthegreatestcharmsof 

are their subtlety and calm sobnety. The«^ 

hibition will be at Victoria Art 

from December 14 to January 11, 1986... . 


amospnenc perspective, m i™.— - — — 

The Chatsworth sale: a collection dispersed 

. _ j i n individual orir 


David Bindman 

On December 5 there will be sold at Christie’s 
IS) lots of Old Master prints from the collec* 
fen of approximately 13,OOQ kept at Chats- 
wrth. This follows the sate in July 1984 of 
seventy-one of the best Old Master drawings 
{Mm Chatsworth. Most of the prints for sale 
ve ltallan and many of the greatest printmak- 
cre from Mantegna to Piranesi are repre- 
tented, as well as lesser masters. The high 
j points are very high indeed and it is impossible 
to imagine anything fiper ever coming on the 
market than the two Mantegnas or the spec- 
taeular impression of Rembrandt's etching of 
“Christ Presented to the People". It is certainly 
the finest Qid Master print sale since the 1930s 
and all the collections which might have rival- 
led It have long since been dispersed. Most 
remarkable of. all is the condition of the prints, , 
which 'are of a freshness that can rarely be 
observed fa museums where prints have so 
often been exposed to the light or flattened by 
-washing. ; . . ' 

Vpt this and the previous sale of drawings 
rem^nt (he destruction of a collection of the 
international importance which had re- 
n }#ed i ; i yirtually . intact ; since the mid- 
^teenth century . It was formed probably 
between the 1680s and the 1750s, and rapst of it 
; ^teiight by the 2nd Duke of Devonshire, 
whp as ayouhg than started haunting the Lon- 
' ton aiictipn rooms where'it is likely that he 
directly froth the Lely, and Lankrink 
^. H^.ap^etifc for drawing and jirints was 
ywwoui; in i72}3 he pulled off the spectacular 
■ , w|iqK ^ brought him International IC ~ 

Down, rtf vniL.4t» Pliant! mi fmm'the 


-W> ■ ' . DfOUgnt Uim jy- 

nc ^i6if | ^buyiijgthe Flfadc collection fromthe 
^;of,o|re of Refabrandt’s pupils. The 3rd 
toeatp to , have added to the cdliedtidri, 
of drawing by Bab 
W8 0 , arid others, and possibly 
fefibts, came.frbm the great collection? of 
of Bur Ifagton , whose daughter 
rild [ hfeirefci . rrtat-t-i aVhipa ath Duke in 


happy result that it has remained until now in 
albums which were probably put together in 
the late eighteenth century. Many of the best 
drawings on the other hand were framed and 
hung and then more recently kept insolander 
boxes. The seventy-one drawings sold last year 
were initially offered by the Dt.keofDevc.n- 
shire to the British Museum for £5.5 million 
and after the breakdown of negotiations were 
put into Christie’s , They fetched 3ta ^ er * I \® 

sum of £21 million, and only one, a Rembrandt 
landscape in the British Museum, is now in a 
British public collection. Unfortunately the 
controversy over the British Museum s refusal 
to buy the whole group overshadowed discus- 
sion of the effect of the sale on the integrity of 
the Chatsworth collections, nnd there was little 
comment on the initial decision of the Duke 
and his advisers to thin out the main Old 
Master drawings collection, taking some but 
not all of the Raphaels, one of the two 

^AtthetimTofthe drawings sale iastyearthe 

Duke described the event as a tragedy and told 

The Times that he hoped that "we will not hav 
to sell any more from Chatsworth . Haymg 
said “this should see me out", it is all the mor 
shrieking that he should return to the auction 
room little over a year later and that heOTdhis 
- advisers should turn their attention to the Pnnt 
t collection. This time a selection of has 
been sent straight irito auction wlththe virtual 
1 certainty that all but a few minor hems will go 
■ abroad. The one concession made by the Tnis- 
c - tees of the Chatsworth Settlement is that the 
s British Museum will have the opportunity .to 
r acquire a separate group of prints valued at 
h3f a milUon pounds. Thus there »s^ . g 


individual prints were originally mounted, to 
remind them of this senseless breaking up of a 

E reat eighteenth-century collection. 

Part of the problem has undoubtedly been 
the relatively low esteem in which prints have 
been held. Yet the early impressions of the 
Mantegna prints fa the sale are as much by 
Mantegna as any of his paintings or dr ^ n ^ 
and have certainly been more influential. A 
public statement by the Trustees of the Chats- 
worth Settlement makes the point that the 
prints for sale have never been on display at 

Chatsworth. Itisnotclearwhat this is intended 

,o mean, for it would be absurd to suggest tot 
they are not worthy of display, and if they 
should be on view they could easily have been 
offered on loan to a public museum. - 


Assuming that the Duke needs to ™seafew 
millions, what then should he havedone7 The 
problem in recent years has been the piecemeal 
selling off from Chatsworth of pamtmgs, 
books, drawings and now prints what is 
needed is a long-term plan in which selected 
sections of this immensely rich collection could 
be offered to the nation with due regard to the 
public interest, which is surely to have them in 
public museums if it is impossible to keep them 
atChatsworth. The fate of the Chatsworth col- 
lections is a matter of national importance and 
it is appalling that they should be subjected to 
this kind of asset stripping. With little in prac- 
tice to prevent the export of major works of art 
from this country we can expect to hear of 
more sales of this kind. ______ 


-V 7 e •-.* * h 1 ' w.gfaUngion> 

( ihe Jfatur© ;4th Duke in 
[jtbe ,1 4i^Wfaigs haa , jn a way that 

; W2qd Duke, f&r ou(- 
ifay fjfiqt cbUectiorji, with the 


Svz LTr.rpTnrciuzcl.on, like mztof .he 
drawings, will be fragmented and partudly dis- 
persed. In fact the fate of the 
will have been rather worse than that rf the 

drawings, for a very high P I0 P“"H n £/ f 
things will have been creamed The 
of Mantegna prints is probably thebeat in exk 
ence; now two of the best ones 'Vdlh a «B° n ^ 
The same will have happened to fte DOrers, 
Rembrandt, and Piranesis. Future users of to 
Son will find scattered thmugh he 

albums the stubs of the leaves upon which the 
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NEW TITLES 



Jean- Paul Sartre 

THE FREUD SCENARIO 

Jii 1958 John Huston asked Jean- Paul Same lo write 
a script foi ft film about Sigmund Freud The Freud 
Scenario is the result Unused by Huston the scnpi 
was only recently discovered amongst the papers 
Satire left after his death. It is a fluent and Titling 
account of one great modem Ihinfcet as seen by 
another. 

550 pages Hardback £16 M 86031 I&1 7 

Now tn Paperback 
Jean-Paul Sartre 

WAR DIARIES 

Notebook* Rom a Phoney War 

' . . enormously impressive. with ell the crispness 
and mane intelligence which distinguish the early 
short Stories ' — The Observer 
366 pages Facetted: £8 89 Bi-CGI 8S? 0 

Carlo Ginzburg 

THE ENIGMA OF PIERO 

The author of The Cheese and the Worms sifts the 
evidence m the paintings of Piero della Francesca 
to produce a remat kabte portrait of the man and his 
work. . . lifts a comer of the veil on the mystery of 
beauty.' — L'Expiess Fiance. 

1 76 pages Including 94 Illustrations 
Hardback £12 95 80091 116 0 

Rosemary Kavan 

FREEDOM AT A PRICE 
An Englishwoman’s Life In Cceohoslovalde 

feftfeL a both moving and an extraordinary. 
MkVpuluable account of .life undac^iaUmsm.' ■ • t 

■ W¥ — william Shawcrosh 

Jr m pages Hardback 199588081 1167 



New Ip Paperback 
Walter Benjamin 

ONE WAY STREET 
and Other Writing* 

. . an enthralling entry into the world of a man 
stubbornly and courageously attempting lo evolve 

his own brand or Matwn in the toceof the omi nous 

rise of Fascism.’ 7inie On 
. tiW pages Papeibadt £8 95 08091 B38.X 

arid 

THE ORIGIN OF GERMAN TRAGIC DRAMA 

256 pages Fspatback £8 89 88D91 B87 8 

Palncfc Wright 

' : 6N LIVING IN AN OLD COUNTRY . 

• The National Put In Contemporary Britain 

. These airs' remarkable 6 s 3 aya. wh!ch can be issd 
•; end read again tor ihey contain much that Is 

important for an Understanding orTtiatdiensm and 
Vihy SDCtalkt atlamptslo wrest the national past From 
. .Oanservaltem’s grasp have been so mwicce^sild'. 

, : .— NawfibcieV 

; 2fiZpageBHndtsckCI8 90 86081 127 8 - 
^SpMbeck « S3 86091 M3 8 

■' Eugene Lunn 

■ ‘ Marxism in modernism 

LulUcs, Er*dht, BanJarain and Adorno' ■ 

: ' ‘At a hma.WhBti modernism and Marxism. aid both 
under attack as outmoded, Eugene Lunn’s rich and 
detailed study of their most creative inleractlon. 

■ reminds upof ihestjll potent etteigea unleashed by. 
. '• each.' — Martin Jay 
330 piKjes Piportack K-968RSI 

•- It you are interesled in receiving further details 
about thesa or other Verso titles please Write tor 
• Vereo, 15 Greek Street. London WIV SLF. 



COMMENTARY 

The golden age of austerity 


Kenneth O. Morgan 

Now the War is Over 
BBC 2 

As Britain in the 1980s lurches haplessly into 
industrial decline and self-generating disen- 
chantment, the age of austerity between 1945 
and 1951 assumes in retrospect an increasingly 
golden glow. The Victorian values of Clement 
Attlee and his Labour colleagues now appear 
as symbols of a proud nation still capable of 
defining clear national objectives and with the 
strength of will to pursue them to the end. This 
mood has been reinforced by BBC 2’s splen- 
didly nostalgic series of eight programmes on 
social change in the post-war years, which used 
documentary commentary and the recollec- 
tions of politicians, civil servants, industrial- 
ists, 'sportsmen and a selection of ordinary 
citizens. The drab atmosphere of the post-war 
years - rationing, queues, civvy suits, spivs, 
prefabs and Mr Cube- was vividly evoked. But 
so, too, was the sense of determination which 
launched an export-led manufacturing boom, 
full employment, the creation of the Welfare 
State and, at least for a time, a broad sense of 
community and national cohesiveness. 

Some episodes perhaps dealt too readily in 
the images given prominence at the time: the 
well-worn, deceptive argument of how the war 
years promoted a sense of classlessness and 
zeal for social change; the familiar melange of 
the democratizing effects of wartime - Bev- 
eridge-style planning, ABC A political educa- 
tion groups, the Daily Mirror, patriotic citizens 
huddling together in underground shelters or 
queuing up to hear lunch-time recitals by Myra 
Hess. The erosion of class barriers during the 
war was far from being so easily assumed. The 
programme on the post-war rigours of ration- 
ing overdid the subsequent clichds of post-war 


gloom, a mood fanned by interviews with 
variegated middle-class survivors of the 
Housewives League. The reality that the years 
of rationing saw standards of health and 
nutrition rise markedly, especially in inner-city 
areas, somehow escaped attention. 

Programmes on the National Health Ser- 
vice, housing and education spelt out many of 
the achievements of post-war social policy, and 
the arguments which surround them. Nurses 
and doctors testified to the benefits of the 
NHS. Lord Hill of the British Medical Associa- 
tion inadvertently demolished the myth of so- 
cial consensus. The ambiguous achievements 
of educational policy - a massive initiative in 
state education parelleled by the divisiveness 
of the eleven plus and new glory for the public 
schools; and a housing policy in which the 
humane enthusiasms of Abercrombie and his 
fellow planners became perverted into the tow- 
er blocks and impersonal estates of the 1950s- 
came across well. 

Throughout, the material was skilfully 
woven together. The strident patriotic certain- 
ties proclaimed by newsreels, on ail topics from 
• the 1947 fuel crisis to the delights of Butlin’s 
holiday camps, were marvellously evocative. 
So, too, was the array of government film 
documentaries designed to generate enthu- 
siasm among the loyal citizenry for insurance 
cards, restraint in private consumption or 
novelties like portable homes (“a lorry-load of 
love nest”). Many interviews were highly re- 
vealing though we could have done with more 
spokesmen for industrial areas (miners and 
steelworkers seemed pretty thin on the 
ground, and Welsh and Scots non-existent). Of 
the celebrities, the politicians (Wilson, Shaw- 
cross, Eccles, etc) were always interesting, 
Douglas Jay outstandingly so on all topics, 
which made one long for a more extended 
version of his recollections. A couple of crisp 
sentences from him shredded Shinweli’s mis- 


The state of ravissement 


•;YerspN;!-,i; li ,;. a-. 


David Coward 

MARGUERITE DURAS 

Savannah Bay 
Radio 3 

The South Bank Show: Marguerite Duras 
LWT 


The French are a philosophical people. “How 
do you spend your days?" Nigel Williams in- 
cautiously enquired of Jean Genet the other 
week in his dire Arena interview. “Ha! you 
want to talk about Time? 11 said Jean, who does 
not care for France but oozes Frenchness. 

The panel of Critics’ Forum (Radio 3), 
radiating Anglo-Saxon empiricism, confessed 
polysyllabicaliy to being bamboozled by Mar- 
guerite Duras’s Savannah Bov, which was.' 
splendidly translated by Barbara Bray and 
. bravely spoken by Irene Worth and Helen Mir- 
ren. It was abstract lyricism in the best French 
maimer , but Duras-watchers will have got it in 
one. Madeleine exists in a state of post-facto 
“ravissement”. The Yourig Womap, like Lol 
V. Stein in Duras’s earlier novel, is seeking a 
vicarious. apprehension of love. The familiar; 
battery of symbols was summoned (blue for 
Infinity, the sea for oneness, with the absolute, 
the beach as a non-specific zone of possibility 
between bondage and freedom, and so forth) : 
. as we were enticed into a strange world 'where 
time and space are confused and characters 
and events melt into each'other. It was a haunt- 
ing, disturbing, poetic definition of love as un- 
realizable: loying always falls short of Love., 
. Savannah Bay was very much at home on 
radio, which. fulfils all the conditions of that 
“inner cinema” which Mme Dtiras requires us 
to watch, 

If her work Is "difficult” , it is because |t is left 
to us to fit images to the abstractions. Duras 
has always dealt obsessively with the impossi- 
bility of translating affective and political abso- 
lutes into reality. This .site has managed by 

J • ' • »■ i. — iS ' J.'.lxL - ... 


handling of fuel supplies prior to the 1947 coal 
crisis. Doctors, architects, managers and social 
workers conveyed the radical enthusiasms 
which some of the middle-class professional 
intelligentsia inherited after 1945. Perhaps 
most memorable of all of those interviewed 
was the self-proclaimed spiv, recapturing the 
seedy squalor of the black-market era, tie 
Brylcreemcd hair and charm untarnished by 
the passing of the years. ' 

The avowed purposes of this series were 
amply achieved. What it could not do - 
perhaps what television can never do - was to 
probe the subtler nuances of the time. Fortun- 
ately, many of them are explored in a superbin 
illustrated book by Paul Addison, the series's 
historical adviser (Now the War is Over: A 
social history of Britain from 1945 to 1951, 
223pp. Cape / BBC Publications. £10.95. 0224 
02325.) The constraints imposed by such crises 
as the financial collapse of 1947 or devaluation 
in 1949 (both hardly mentioned) could not be 
properly conveyed. Nor could the complacent 
insularity of Attlee’s Britain in which Issues 
like steel nationalization were debated with 
little sense of the European, let alone (be 
world, context. Again, the mood was too 
euphoric and consensual. Britain after 1945 
was in fact a land riven by deep political pas- 
sions in which politicians denounced their 
opponents as “lower than vermin” and Nye 
Bevin could provoke a hatred far beyond the 
experience of as Tony Benn today. Britain 
then was a highly partisan, polarized couniiy, 
with widening social divisions that have pla- 
gued us ever since (witness the unoffical strikes 
of 1948-51 , vividly recalled by Jack Dash). The 
particular bitterness, tinged with antisemitism, 
that marked the Lynskey tribunal should also 
have received some attention while the roots of 
the internal party dispute between Gaitskellite 
right and Bevanite left hardly emerged compa- 
ratively upbeat in this treatment. 


luting there to, speclfic^pe riences. Hehcft the) 
puzzling me anderi ngs of < her repeM^d^pd ! 


cantatory fictions which, beyond a kind of 
combative serenity, seem so elusive and shift- 
ing. In L'Amant (1984), winner of the Prix 
Goncourt and a best-seller, she writes more 
directly than ever before of her romantic quest 
as she guides us through the personal frame of 
reference which gives her work its characteris- 
tic shape and flavour. In a quite fascinating 
South Bank Show, which made the most of 
some marvellous archive footage, she spoke of 
the crucial moments of her girlhood in Indo- 
china that made her a writer and determined 
both what and how she wrote. Her mother's 
poverty and insecurity; the injustice of the col- 
onial system; the influence of her brothers; the 
example of “the lady” whose sexual indiscre- 
tions drew social disapproval; above all, her 
adolescent affair with a Chinese businessman. 
One by one the Durasian abstractions fell to 
the specificity of her 'own experience, which 
she used to explain her equation of private and 
public tragedies,' her obsession with the nature 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R 

Competition No 254 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations whfch follow and to sendus the 

• answers so that they reach this ofBce pot later than 
December 20. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answen opened bn that date. . 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 254" on the 
, envelope, should 'be addressed to the Editor, The 
Tima Literary Supplement, Prlory House, St John's 

• Lane, London JBC1M 4BX. The solution' and results 

will appear on December 27. . ■ 

1 Now ponder well, you parents dear, 

These words which I shall write; ' 

A doleful story you shpll hear, . . ' . . ' 

■ In time brought forth to light. > A . • 

A gentleman of good account, ' ; V 

Tn.Nbtfoik dwelt ofjate, • 

Who did in hotjour far surmount 

Most tnen of his estate, . r 
:2‘ Ah, cruel Three! fn such an hour.; . • 

Beneath Such drcamy weather, . • 

-To beg a tale oj.breatH tbo weak' '* • <- 

. To stir'the tiniest feather ! . 

Yet what can one poor voice avail - ■ - • r 

' Against three ^bbgu^S^lpgcthe^; . ■ ■■i.jj.-i'j’-"*. 


of desire, and the close links between love and 
violence in her work. 

Of course, it was not the whole story. There 
was no mention of the recurring figure of the 
beggar-woman. No talk of her mother playing 
the piano in silent cinemas in Saigon to make 
ends meet. (Recently, she confessed that the 
pianist of L'Eden-Cinima was a friend of her 
mother's.) But there again, Duras did not 
guarantee the accuracy of any details. 
L’Amant, from which she read (and no one 
reads Duras like Duras), is “an album ot 
photos”, and photographs ore as unreliable as 
memories. "The history of my life does not 
exist”, she said. What does exist is the sense ot 
her life - that mix of abstract emotionalism- 
which is her greatest strength. Duras is litotes 
made flesh and even her throw-away lines com- 
municated the infectious zest of her self-dis- 
covery. It was a startling exhibition of serenity- = 
No one asked how she spent her days. 
Duras, in radiant form, ensured that you knef • 


And every child who lists my rhyhie, . ' 

In the bright fireside, nursery clime, • . •; 

May hear it In as kind a voice 
As mbde my childish days rejoice! 

Competition No 250 
Winner: Jennifer Mabey 
Answers: 

1 Unluckily I was confined to my worn when 
last loiter came, by. a cold which affected my ejws, 
much as to prevent m'y: reading it myself, w 

hot refuse your father when he offered to resa t 
me, by Which means hebecame acquainted tor 
great vexation with all your fears aboutyour turn ■ 

. Jane; Austen, Lady Susan . letter 13: Lady V® 
Courey- to Mrs; Vernon. 

2 His letters, and the copy of mine to him, 

attend yom till when', 1 wifi give you the substance 
what I wrote to him yesterday. ; . L 

, Henry Richardson, Clarissa, letter 57: 
Hariowe to Miss Howe. . > 

3 “Her position can be nothing to me, aurit , IVPL « 
submir to it. There Is her, letter; whjch you can 

you please; After that you may burn lt. J o®? 0 ' yi r . 
say. that I shall not answer .iti* . 


2a a 


./ • '.say, that I shall not answer. nr 

• 3 -And gra nf 11 , ;Jr!eavejv that all who rp ad ■: Anthony TrpUope , Can Yop Forgive Herr, <?P"r 
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Since the days of John Dewey, a persistent 
theme in American philosophy has been that 
there need be no rigid boundary separating 
philosophy from the sciences. The doctrine 
that held philosophy to be a separate and 
purely a priori discipline was one of the "unten- 
able dualisms” against which Dewey railed. In 
the widely influential writings of W . V. Quine, 
philosophy is portrayed as continuous with the 
sciences, merging seamlessly into the more 
theoretical branches of scientific inquiry. By 
the mid-1960s this view of the relation between 
science and philosophy was probably the domi- 
nant one In America, though it never exported 
terribly well. British philosophy was and re- 
mains unabashedly a priori. Yet the reader 
new to American philosophy in the mid-1960s 
might well have concluded that all this talk of 
philosophy being continuous with the sciences 
was a symptom of intellectual schizophrenia. 
Philosophers, even philosophers of science, 
paid little attention to the details of contem- 
porary science, and scientists paid even less 
attention to philosophical disputes about in- 
duction or causation or explanation or laws of 
nature. 

All this began to change in the 1970s, as 
young philosophers, taking their teachers at 
their word, began to study science in a serious 
way, and to interact with working scientists. By 
the early 1980s philosophers like Jerry Fodor 
and Daniel Dennett were widely known and 
widely discussed In cognitive psychology and in 
the emerging discipline of “cognitive science”. 
More recently the work of the philosopher 
Patricia Qiurchland has begun to attract con- 
siderable attention among neuro-scientists. 
With the appearance of Elliott Sober’s enor- 
mously impressive new book on evolutionary 
biology, there can be little doubt that the 
integration of science and philosophy, long 
mged by DeWey and Quine, has been achieved 
in' biology as well as in psychology and neuro- 


science. Moreover, it has been achieved in a & 
way that enriches both disciplines in exciting s 
and unexpected ways. c 

Professor Sober is a philosopher of science i 
who, about a decade ago, read G. C. i 
Williams’s Adaptation and Natural Selection, > 
and became intrigued with the growing debate i 
over the units of selection. Darwin almost al- i 
ways thought of natural selection as preferring 
one individual to another. Within a breeding 
population, certain organisms exceed others in 
their abilities to suivive and reproduce. These 
organisms tend to leave more offspring in the 
next generation. Thus the heritable character- 
istics that contribute to their greater reproduc- 
tive success will tend to spread through the 
population. So for Darwin, organisms were the 
units of selection. 

But as Darwin himself noted, certain traits 
are hard to account for in this way. These are 
the “altruistic" traits that seem to decrease an 
organism’s chance of successful reproduction 
while enhancing the chances that its fellows 
will survive and reproduce. The issuing of 
warning calls has often been taken to be an 
obvious and vivid example. The organism that 
sounds the alarm attracts the predator’s atten- 
tion to itself while it alerts others in the popula- 
tion that danger is at hand. Surely, it was 
argued, if organisms are the only units of selec- 
tion then warning calls should be almost un- 
known In nature since individuals with a herit- 
able tendency to issue them are less likely to 
survive and reproduce than organisms that just 
shut up and hide when danger isat hand. But of 
course a tendency to Usue warning calls, while 
it may reduce the reproductive fitness of the 
individual, may increase the chances of sur- 
vival of his group. A herd or a flock in which 
the practice is widespread will be less 
likely to be wiped out than one in which no 
warnings are issued. The existence of such ap- 
parently altruistic traits suggested to many post- 
Darwinian theorists that, in addition to acting 
on individuals, natural selection might also act 
on groups. Groups as well as individuals might 
be units of selection. 

Williams’s book, along with the work of 

W. D. Hamilton, Richard Dawkins and others, 

mounted a sustained attack on the theory of 
group selection while at the same time urging a 
major revision in the Darwinian idea that the 
Individual was the unit of selection. For these 
theorists, it was neither the group nor the indi- 
vidual but the gene - the “selfish gene in 
Dawkins’s memorable phrase - on which 
natural selection acted. The genes in any given 


generation of organisms compete with one i t 
another for representation in subsequent gen- j 
erat ions . One way in which a gene may do well i 
in this competition is to help the organism it i 
inhabits to survive and reproduce prolifically. i 
Another way to do well is to help other organ- ] 
isms with the same gene to reproduce. From i 
the point of view of individual selection, it 
seems to make no sense for an organism to 
sacrifice itself so that its fellows can survive and 
reproduce. But once we see genes as the units 
of selection, it makes perfect sense, so long as 
the organisms benefiting are likely to cany 
copies of the gene that encourages the “altruis- 
tic" behaviour. 

The controversy among advocates of these 
varying views of natural selection is in some 
respects a rather curious one. It is not un- 
common for a body of data which one theorist 
takes to be evidence for his view to be put 
forward by another theorist as evidence for a 
competing theory. Moreover, some of the de- 
bate is overtly philosophical, investigating 
what counts as an explanation, and arguing 
over how the principle of parsimony is to be 
applied. All of this suggests that perhaps the 
participants in the controversy are talking past 
one another. Sober contends that indeed they 
are, and that it is the lack of clarity about the 
fundamental notion of a unit of selection that is 
to blame. Much of his book is devoted to de- 
veloping an account of what it is to be a unit of 
selection, an account which both makes sense 
of the ongoing debate and points to the sort of 
evidence that will be needed to resolve it. 

The job is a long one, particularly since 
Sober is committed to writing for a pair of 
audiences, and neither the biologists nor the 
philosophers can be expected to be particularly 
well informed about the basics in the other’s 
discipline. He begins with an illuminating 
tutorial on contemporary evolutionary bio- 
logy, in which he argues that modern evolution- 
ary theory is best viewed as a theory of causal 
. “forces". A principal force driving pvolution is 
natural selection; another is mutation; migra- 
tion is a third. In each case modem biology 
: provides both an account of the source of the 

force and an account of its effects. Natural 
l selection, for example, operates because 
i organisms in a population differ with respect to 

, viability and likelihood of reproductive suc- 
\ cess. The sources of these differences are ex- 
[ plained, in part, by theoretical ecology which 
1 details why a given trait in a given settidg con- 
ti tributes to or detracts from viability or repro- 
a ductive success. The effects of these differ- 


ences are a principal concern of population 
genetics, in which sophisticated mathematical 
models take as input assumptions about selec- 
tion coefficients (as well as mutation rates, 
migration rates, etc) and from these compute 
predictions about changes in gene frequencies 
in subsequent generations. 

This view of modern evolutionary theory as 
a theory of forces provides a useful framework 
for thinking about how various bits and pieces 
of biological theorizing relate to one another. 
More importantly it provides Sober with the 
tools he needs to lay to rest what must be the 
oldest, commonest and silliest objection to the 
theory of evolution by natural selection. This 
objection, endorsed by writers as diverse as 
Karl Popper and the fundamentalist advocates 
of "creation science”, holds that the theory of 
natural selection is tautologou* , and that there- 
fore it is empirically vacuous, and that there- 
fore it could not possibly explain evolution, or 
anything else. The theory is tautologous, it is 
claimed, because it asserts that a fitter organ- 
ism is likely to leave more offspring, but then 
defines “fitter" in terms of the likelihood of 
reproductive success. 

Sober’s reply to this objection is threefold. 
First, he reminds us, it is no trivial matter to 
determine just what is and what is not a taut- 
ology in science. Fot scientific claims are 
embedded in theories, and it is often next to 
impossible to say which parts of a theory are 
stipulative definitions and which parts are 
empirical claims. Second, the putatively tauto- 
logical claim that fitter organisms leave more 
progeny is just one very small bit of a very 
large, sophisticated and growing theory. This 
theory tells us a great deal about the factors (or 
"forces") giving rise to differences in fitness, 
and specifies In great detail just what consequ- 
ences are to be expected from them. When we 
look at the theory as a whole it is not at all 
obvious that any of Us component claims are 
plausibly viewed as tautological or true by de- 
finition,. Third, even if it could be shown that 
one bit or another is tautologous, this would be 
of little interest. It would not show that the 
theory as a whole is empirically vacuous. It 
would not show that it cannot explain evolu- 
tion. 

i There is a sense in which all this ought to be 
old news to philosophers. It has been thirty 
years or more since Quine first argued that 
i within the context of an empirical theory the 
distinction between the tautological (or analy- 
tic) and the empirical (or synthetic) was all but 
r _ impossible to draw. And Sober is , quite expli- 
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citly, applying Quine’s lesson to contemporary 
evolutionary theory. But if one reads what is 
being written these days by the cleverest philo- 
sophersin Oxford, it is clear Sober’s message is 
very much needed. Those philosophers write 
as though tautologies - “conceptual truths" is 
the “in" term - were as common as roses in 
summer, and as easy to spot. 

Having dispatched the tautology canard, 
Sober begins laying the foundations for his 
reconstruction of the notion of a unit of selec- 
tion. Central to the project is the distinction 
between selection of objects and selection for 
properties. Suppose we put a magnet in a sack 
of objects, and then withdraw it along with all 
the objects adhering to it. fn this process of 
selection, the property being selected for is 
iron content. The causal explanation of an ob- 
ject being selected would allude to its having 
this property. It might happen that all the ob- 
jects selected were hard, while the bulk of 
those left behind in the sack were soft. But the 
hardness of the objects selected would play no 

role in thecausal explanation of their selection. 
The objects selected ore hard, though the 
• property selected for is iron content. 

Sober’s distinction between selection of ob- 
jects and selection for properties proves to be a 
powerful tool in thinking about natural selec- 
tion. For in any process of natural selection a 
variety of different kinds of objects will be 
selected. Consider, for example, the issuing of 
warning calls. If this behaviour becomes wide- 
spread in a population of birds as a result of 
natural selection, the process of selection will 
produce more individuals that give warning 
calls. It will also produce more groups in which 
the practice is common. It will also produce 
more genes which yield this sort of behaviour. 
There will be selection of individuals, groups 
and genes. But to decide which Is the unit of 
selection, SobcT urges, we must determine 
which property is being selected for. And to 
know this we must know whether the causal 
explanation of the selection process alludes to 
properties of genes or properties of individuals 

The Life and Work ofJ B S 

HALDANE 

with special reference to India 


or properties of groups. Moreover, as he illus- 
trates with a number of examples drawn from 
recent population genetics, there are tes 
which can plausibly be assigned to each of 

these three categories. 

To say all this with requisite precision and 
clarity requires saying quite a lot about philo- 
sophically dicey notions like cause, chance and 
explanation. This Sober does, and in a way that 
would have Dewey’s warmest approval. For 
Sober discusses each of these notions against 
the background of the biological problems he is 
grappling with. He reviews recent philosophi- 
cal discussion and, where necessary, advances 
that discussion as required for the purposes at 
hand. But there is no attempt to offer com- 
pleted philosophical accounts of chance, 
causation or the rest. Rather, Sober’s sensible 
strategy is to get as clear about them as the 
scientific problems require . Where the science 
doesn’t itch, he doesn't scratch. 

If there is anyone around 10G years from now 
to write the history of American philosophy in 
the Inst decades of the twentieth century, he 
will not lack for fascinating stones to tell — tales 
of super salesmen with megabuck grants, of 
child prodigies ageing gracelessly, of photo- 
genic philosophers on the covers of glossy 
magazines. But when it comes to assessing the 
intellectual importance of the work, it is my bet 
that future historians will rank Sober’s level- 


headed. plain-spoken book well ahead of the 
prodigies and the trendies. He has shown by 
example that theorizing in biology and in 
philosophy do indeed merge seamlessly into 
one another. In so doing, he has made an en- 
during contribution to both domains. 

Mark Ridley’s volume is a very different 
kind of book. Intended for the general reader, 
it is a brief introduction to contemporary 
evolutionary biology. Modelled loosely on 
Bertrand Russell’s classic The Problems of Phi- 
losophy, the book is organized around a set of 
ten “great questions”. Some of those ques- 
tions, including “Is the theory of evolution 
true?" and “How does heredity work?”, were 
settled long ago. Others, including the units of 
selection problem and the question of how the 
theory of evolution is related to taxonomic 
theory, are still very much the subject of scien- 
tific debate. The writing here is clear and live- 
ly, and the expositions of contemporary theory 
are well organized. 

Like Russell before him, Ridley does not 
hesitate to take sides on controversial matters. 
And, again like Russell, he does not always 
give the opposition a fair go. In the discussion 
of the units of selection, for example, Ridley 
adopts the Williams and Dawkins line, sketch- 
ing a few of their somewhat puzzling argu- 
ments in favour of taking genes as the units of 
selection. We get hardly a hint that there is 


another side to the story. 

It is noteworthy that Ridley's arguments are 
murkiest in just those areas where biological 
theory and philosophical theory are most 
closely intertwined. In taxonomic theory a 
central debate pits cladism, which urges an 
evolution-based phylogenetic system of classi- 
fication, against numerical taxonomy, which 
derives its classification from similarities of 
measurable features along with some sophisti- 
cated number crunching. As Ridley views It, 
the central issue to be settled here is whether 
evolutionary considerations are “philosophi- 
cally necessary" for classification, or merely 
“philosophically desirable" or “completely un- 
necessary”. A bit later he tells us that both 
cladism and numerical taxonomy have their 
own “philosophical self-justifications”. In the 
subsequent discussion there are echoes of the 
realism versus instrumentalism controversy 
and hints that issues like conventionalism and 
the under-determination of theory by data may 
be playing a role, though it is all very much 
through a glass darkly . What it is for a theory to 
be “philosophically necessary" never even be- 
gins to be clear. Small flaws, these, in a useful 
and welcome volume, but flaws that emphasize 
the importance of a work like Sober’s, in which 
sophisticated philosophical tools are brought 
to bear on current disputes in biological 
theory. 
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it is a major premiss of the Darwin-Wallace 
theory of evolution by natural selection that 
populations of living organisms have the 
potential to increase indefinitely by geometric- 
al progression unless held in check. According 
to Darwin, checks can operate on a population 
regardless of size or according to size: a hard 
frost can eliminate large and small insect 
populations indiscriminately; and harmful 
parasites can check large, dense populations. 
more effectively than small, sparse ones. 

It has not been easy for ecologists to accept 
Darwin’s observation that size both Is and fs 
not the determining factor In population con- 
trol. In 1933, the Australian A. J. Nicholson 
calculated that size is the only determining fac- 
tor: that populations are density-dependent 
and self-regulating. A large number of blow- 
flies lay a large number of eggs which hatch 
into a large number of maggots. The maggots 
compete for a limited food supply and most fail 
to pupate. ThB population becomes smaller. In 
'the next generation, because there Is proportion- 
ately mpre food most maggots succeed in pupat- 
ing. The population become? larger again. 

In 1954,. twb fellow Australians challenged 


Nicholson’s hypothesis. In The Distribution and 
Abundance of Animals , H. G. Andrewartha 
and L. C. Birch argued that size is not 
the determining factor in population con- 
trol: populations are density-independent. 
Drought, fire, floods and cold eliminate re- 
gardless of population size. Furthermore, a 
population is limited by the time available for 
its increase before environmental disaster 
occurs. The tiny sap-sucking thrips lives in 
roses. Population size is determined each year 
by the time available for the insect to multiply 
and is dependent neither on how many roses 
there are not on how many thrips there are in 
any one rose. Thus, H. G. Anderwartha arid 
L. C. , Birch rejected Nicholson’s density- 
dependent theory and, thirty years later, 
remain doggedly opposed to it. 

In The Ecological Web, the two authors 
come up with a curious technique for describ- 
ing environmental factors that act on a popula- 
tion. The envirogram traces the path from in- 
direct environmental effects to direct ones 
which then impinge on a centrum which is the 
population. There are four compartments to 
the envirogram: resources, mates, “malenti- 
ties” and predators. Scarcity of the water re- 
source can eliminate three out of four Austra- 
lian rabbits regardless of rabbit number. Tsetse 
flies gather to mate but if there is no suitable 
vegetation there can be no mating, regardless 
bf their number. A storm “malentity” knocks 
mussels from their rocky perches but, in this 
anomalous example, the greater the number of 
piusseis tile greater the proportion destroyed. 


The authors rescue their density-independent 
hypothesis, however, by pointing out that 
neither the severity nor the frequency of 
storms relates to mussel numbers. Ladybirds 
devour aphids and reduce aphid numbers but, 
the authors insist, neither aphid ups and downs 
nor ladybird numbers conform to a density- 
dependent model: aphids have a limited repro- 
ductive season and this is the most important 
check on the population. 

Having invented the envirogram, the au- 
thors imagine that they have provided a scien- 
tific analysis of population control. It is diffi- 
cult to see how this system could be tested or 
wbat good it would do if it could be. The en- 
virogram is not a quantifiable entity like a 
mathematical model but, no matter how re- 
mote from the real world it may seem to the 
authors, a mathematical model permits com- 
parisons between qualitatively unlike popula- 
tions. That apart, however, Andrewartha and 
Birch ignore recent developments in popula- 
tion studies : self-regulating effects of stress be- 
haviour with physiological consequences; 
potential adaptive genetic change; fluctuations 
that conform only to laws of probability; or, as 
another example, reproductive strategies of 
populations. But the envirogram is fun and, 
applied to Australian animal populations, pro- 
duces valuable descriptive source material- 
In the harsher northern hemisphere though, 
ecologists realize, like Darwin, that both 
.. density-dependent and density-independen 
factors are spun into the many-stranded com- 
plexity of the ecological web. 
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It k clear that studies of the life ami work of llcc 
Stevie Smith are at that uneasy singe where the n f( 
JL, to sec her reputation properly estab- , cfl 
S is still mixed with, and to some extent c|a , 
hamoered by, a sense of guardianship on the 
SoJengaged in promoting her status. 

C behaviour of Smith’s executor, James 
MacGibbon, is significant in this respect. He 
^supplied prefatory notes to both books 
under review here, but these notes could hard- 
y Tin starker contrast. While he commends 
Arthur C. Rankin's critical account of Smith s 
literary achievement for the “understanding 
and “enthusiasm" it conveys, he explicitly 
withholds approval from the biography by Jack 
Barbers and William McBrien. “This is not an 
authorized biography", he announces categor- 
ically on the same page as Barbera and < 
McBrien thank him for his co-operation; and a 
few sentences later he tells us: "The authorized v. 

biography is in preparation.” uj 

Stevie: A biography of Stevie Smith is cer- U 
tainly not a flawless work, and one is free tor 1 
the moment to imagine that the “authorized 
life will Improve upon it, but MacGibbon s 
judgment in this case remains questionable. A 
biography and a critical study have different 
aims and it is not possible to measure these two 
books against each other point for point. In 
terms of general care and sensitivity, however, 

Stevie is so obviously superior to 77ie Poetry of 
Stole Smith - "Little Girl Lost", Ranking _ 
loose and SCrappy dissertation, that one won- 
ders what cause, the executor thinks he is serv- 
ing by his distribution of favours. 

If a serious evaluation of Smith’s work is to 1 

proceed, the critic must first be willing and able 
to distinguish between what Is good in it, and 
tthatis bad. This is all the more of a problem in 
Smith’s case, where it is apparent that for tac- 
tical reasons the poet strove to confuse the 
terms by which such distinctions are conven- 
tionally made. Rankin applauds Smith's “lyric- 
al magic", her "gift for compression” and her 
“astonishing technical mastery” , but while it is 
possible to grant her the first of these (on rare 
occasions), the second and third cannot be said 
to apply. 

. Far from being compressed, almost all 
Smith’s poems, even the shortest of them , are 
frankly garrulous and unbuttoned. There are 
few that would not be improved by Judicious 
trimming or tlgjitening-up: among her best- 
known pieces, for -example, “Lady ‘Rogue 1 
Singleton”, a mere twelve lines long, would 
gala hugely by losing the whole of its first four- 
Hne ptttnza, with Its arch couplet, “And wc will 
Uve in. Edmonton / Where all the friendly. 
Ptopfe nm”. The impact of the poem resides en- 
i tirely lq the Lady’s devastating reply to a pro- 
I Poaal that could just as well.be taken as read. 
;] • Similarly, “Nodding”, which one values for the 
i magic" of its final ten lines, could 

! -happily dispense with the twenty->six lines of 

r redundant apparatus - Including an owl that is 
required to go “Hee hoc hee hee” for the sake 
$ a Ayme r which precede them. . 

JUaldn’s assertion of “technical mastery” 
bespeaks a wilful disregard of the available 
evidence and his comments on particular de- 




tails often strike one ns perverse. Praising the 
prnsodically ramshackle “No Categories!” for 
its “dancing rhythm”, or describing the per- 
functory scrawl that adorns “The Airy Christ” 
as “a lovely drawing”, lie appears to hear and 
sec only what he wishes to. In consequence, he 
does his subject a grave disservice. Whether 
for good or ill, the point about Smith's 
longueurs and solecisms is that they follow a 
pattern set by Novel on Yellow Paper , her first 
published work, where such things as "techni- 
cal mastery", indeed the whole idea of literary 
decorum, were ostentatiously flouted. “This is 
n fool-uFf-the-ground novel that came by the 
left hand", the narrator Pompcy Casmilus de- 
clares. “And the thoughts come and go and 






sometimes they do not quite come and I do not 
pursue them to embarrass them into a harsh 
captivity." 

The lackadaisical, je-m’en-foutlste attitude 
could not be stated more plainly and the critic 
who fails to lake note of it proceeds at the nsk 
of irrelevance. It can be seen as a factor in 
Smith’s aesthetic programme from her first 
novel to her last book of verse, and the cntic s 
job should therefore be to assess how far it 
contributed to the production of good prose 
and successful poems. My own view Is that, 
although amusing and disturbing effects may 
have come “by the left hand", the poet only 
acliicved her true successes through a measure 
of discipline. It is typical of Rankin s blindness 
to this possibility, however, that when he dis- 
cusses one of her undoubted triumphs, I Re- 
member", ho draws attention to “some wildly- 
erratic rhymes", but ignores the fact that he 
poem’s stroke of genius is to tejoeuted m the 
impeccable rhyming of "collide and bride _ , 
blzarrely suggestive, in its context, of the arbit- 
rary nature of both collisions and marriages. 

Rnnkln’s book ends on a cheery note. All in 
ail", he says, “Stevie Is revealed as a being ot 
great humanity, warmly compassionate, and 
we know that she inspired deep affection in all 
who knew her intimately. ’ Riders of Barbera 
and McBrien’s biography are likely to arrive at 
a different conclusion. The humanity is not to 
be disputed, but warmth and compassion do 
not appear to have been the porfi most out- 
standing virtues, and “deep affection fe a 
> bland summary of relationships that were often 
\ edgy and turbulent. * , . . 

. such facts as the biographers reveal about 


Smith's early life, and about the two great boi 
thwarted love-affairs that she endured, con- ma 
firm the suspicion that Novel on Yellow Paper she 
is essentially an autobiographical work. It is api 
also, significantly, a work that elevates self- yo 
obsession to the level of a literary device: we yo 
are left in no doubt that Pompey’s chattering sai 
commentary, and what it tells us about her tb. 
wilful, capricious, freely-associating and insis- hs 
lently modern mind, are more important than . o' 
whatever scraps of narrative may have been 
scavenged from memory in the course of the g< 
book’s improvised progress. Pompey, who has m 
the egotist's giveaway habit of referring to her- o 

self in the third person (“the cleverest living si 
Pompey”), is an unabashed buttonholer, and v 
at one point, in allusion to Coleridge, addres- f 
ses her remarks to “Mr Wedding-Guest-Read- i 

er”. Teased and taunted thus, the reader soon < 
conies to recognize spiritual kinship with the ' 
novel's many characters for whom Pompey 1 
may sometimes declare affection , but who tend ’ 

to be treated by her with a great deal of not 
very gentle mockery. The jeering note is fre- 
quently sounded at the expense of friends and 
lovers alike, and for all the come-hitherish 
charm of its narrative manner the final effect of 
the book is a bleak one. 

The life of its writer evidently struck many of 
her acquaintances as bleak, too. One of these 
has confessed to the present biographers that 
she “couldn’t imagine why she [Stevie] found 
life worth living"; and Smith herself once 
wrote: "The capacity women have for just 
hanging on is depressing to contemplate. Ill- 
ness in childhood, the failure of her parents 
marriage, unfulfilled love, a job that bored 
her, long periods of liteTary neglect and an 
anxious dependency on fragile friendships 
were all part of her lot. Where human affection 
s was concerned, her closest and most satisfac- 
z tory tie seems to have been with the aunt who 
1 for more than sixty years shared heThouse in 
Palmer’s .Green, tauLs/ho is. celebrated m 
Novel on Yellow Paper as “the Lion Aunt of 
31 Hull”. It is a measure of the importance of this 

ah 


bond that when Pompey is rash enough to 
make sport of her aunt in fancy-dress costume, 
she instantly qualifies her remarks with an 
apology: “Dariing Auntie Lion. I do so hope 
you will forgive what is written here. You are 
yourself like shining gold” - and so on. At the 
same time, of course, one is obliged to note 
that the offending words, which may really 
have hurt the aunt in Palmer's Green, stand 

obstinately unrevised. 

Barbera and McBrien have clearly been dili- 
gent in their researches, but their handling of 
material is not always as subtle or as adroit as 
one might wish . Their book gels off to a wobbly 
start with a coy account of the jumble-sale hat 
worn by Smith when collecting a gold medal 
from Buckingham Palace. An indiscriminate 
use of index-cards may be responsible for the 
occasional bathetic lurch on later pages, as 
when we are informed that “1910 was a year of 
other noteworthy events, in addition to Ste- 
vie’s prize for perfect school attendance . . . 
Edward VH died, and George V became 
king". The authors’ literary pronouncements, 
too, can be embarrassing. It is dismaying, for 
example, to read that “like all writers, Stevie 
was captivated to the end of her days by the 
magic imagination engenders”, such banalities 
having no justifiable place in a work of this or 
any other kind. 

t Generally speaking, however , the team may 
I be judged to have produced a clear, orderly, 

. informative and, above all, sympathetically 
t disposed account of their subject. It may be left 

_ to the “authorized" biographer to make hter- 
5 ’ ary sense of the evidence, and to tackle the 
d important questions, first, of how Smith 
m evolved her unique poetic and narrative style, 

p* and secondly, of how this sty e may have re- 

m lated to the fierce egotistical streak that s 
IC - many of her acquaintances mention; but mean- 
ho while, pace the poet's no doubt well-inten- 
in tioned executor, here is a book that u f^J, y 
in suggests lines of inquiry to the interested read- 
of erfln the absence of anything better, it cannot 

his be so abruptly dismissed. 
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Hopes and resentments 
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JENICOUZVN (Editor) 

Tbe Bloodaxe Book of Contemporary Women 
Poets: Eleven British writers 
240pp. Newcastle upon Tyne: Blood axe. 
Paperback, £5.95. 

0906427800 

JENICOUZVN 

Life by Drowning: Selected, poems 
203pp. Newcastle upon Tyne: Bloodaxe. 
Paperback, £5. 95. 
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What's in a title? In The Bloodaxe Book of 
Contemporary Women Poets , edited by Jeni 
Couzyn, “contemporary" is a little odd: it 
appears to mean “over forty”, with the rider 
“but possibly dead", as Sylvia Piath and Stevie 
Smith are both included. But then, most antho- 
logies are unreasonable, and most of their rules 
are ex post facto. The subtitle, "Eleven British 
writers”, is dodgy too: of the eleven, no fewer 
than six might be claimed not to be, or no 
longer to be, British. Even the word 
"Bloodaxe” has the double edge of a strong 
proprietorial sense: five of the contributors 
have books on the Bloodaxe list. But that's not 
unusual: anthologies look after their own. 

At a glance, the designation of Carol 
Rumens's anthology is even odder’- the per- 
.. . plexing “post-jsnwqistt wdSheJapidniy. dates 
- but it is explained in an introduction that is at 
once studiously unpolemical and, in certain 
quarters, highly controversial. Of the many 
anthologies of women’s poetry published iuthe 
last twenty years, few, she finds, “have been 
soleiy, or even primarily; concerned with ex- 
cellence". Making for the Open is. Though 
resembling its predecessors in beginning “with 
an act of positive discrimination", it differs 
from them in having no proclamatory inten- 
tions: "That women have.a voice, and the right 
to be heard, goes .without saying.” It is time, 

, site thinks, to adopt stricter criteria (neutral 
... criteria? or consensual? or even male? - I only 
■ ask); and *he invokes “the stern art of poetry". 
And so she has produced something like an 
anthology of poems by women, but (her “but") 

, one chosen on merit, There is something meek 
and placatory about such an enterprise. 
Though she shrouds it in a swirl of double 
negative* ‘ she still makes a play for the awful 
territory. ofc 

, ; “1 travel, you see". "1 think” and “I can read" . 

■ These titles seem to say; i 

.. that Kingsley Amis has mapped out for men 
' poets 'm “SpmethlngNasty in the : Bookshop". 


— ajo^hop,- 


fill book, and one that - oddly, for a separate, 
gender-based anthology - anticipates a time 
“when we do not feel obliged to think of wnters 
in terms of gendeT at all". 

Certainly, Rumens’s hope for the future, 
however paradoxically she has situated it, 
looks fully borne out by Making for the Open, 
which is a splendid anthology. There is no 
sense of reading anything other than a selec- 
tion of always engaging poems, some of them 
delightful, and some others revelations. Ru- 
mens has chosen poets from twenty countries - 
in Itself a bold stroke - and the results should 
be both fascinating and reassuring to the 
Anglophone majority in the selection. Without 
the imposition of any visible organization 
(which would fiave been timid and obtrusive), 
with the openness promised in the title, the 
book glides unannounced from the poets of 
one country or continent to another’s. The 
only choices I would criticize are those from 
Canada, Greece and Israel, which are a little 
too dose to what might have been predicted, 
and so add little. Some of the translations, too, 
fall short of the high standards Rumens has set 
for them. But here too there are compensatory 
oddities, like the Chinese feeling of the Latvian 
Astride Ivaska’s "That which has remained 
unlived". The poems by the eleven English 
women poets included here move resignedly in 
an area of dry hurt, deploying a characteristi- 
cally tart and spry tone, from U. A. Fanthorpe 
to Wendy Cope. The Americans are more 
given to grand gestures and great risks, that 
often come off well: Marilyn Hacker's vil- 
lanelle “E love you but it makes me rather 
dull”, or the O'Hara-like freshness of Barbara 
Guest: “I become excited when I am with Cir- 
cassians / lam almost in despair." Typical of a 
canny selection is the fact that Carolyn Forchi 
and Amy Clampitt are both represented by 
. poefns . .on - Central America, alongside the 
Nicaraguan Claribel Alegria: “check / declares 
the general / his partner starts / with fright / he 
blocks It with his bishop 1 mate / the general 
fires I and the victim ! topples headlong” . Mak- 
ing for the Open is full of discrimination, good- 
will and adventure: au anthology to live with. 

Concurrently with her selection, Carol Ru- 
mens has published a fourth book of her own 
poems. Direct Dialling ' is something like a 
triumph of the will - over what? The Iron 
Curtain; political division and mental distance; 
apathy and fear. .This short book has. as its 
subject various contacts with Eastern Europe, 

■ discursive, fictional and ostensibly personal: 
There are also poems that agonize over the 
propriety of what they are attempting. 

Direct Diailing ls by no means an unqualified 
' success. Its main failing steins from Rumens’s 
adopted style, which is a'Motion-esque style of 
minute particulars. Here, this style has the 
effect of settling on details when it is not the 
details that are important but the whole pic- 
ture: it looks evarive and decorative. The tone 
: of the poems is withheld and clogged. Thus 
while every poem has fine local effects, not one: 
of them can be easily grasped 'and admired In 
- its entirety. To give some examples, there is 


thrilling piece of information, cnauengingiy 
analysed, but then running aground in manner- 
ism and a scenic abstraction: 

The Russian voice, it’s said, 

has risen a whole tone since the nineteen- 

hundreds, 

pushed up by nervous insincerities, 

but the song that flickers high off the cassette 

was earthed before the censor’s chalks creamed 
on the clean slate, or irony bit its lip. 

In “Sixteen Dancers”, a long poem about a 
love-affair between a Czech woman chess- 
player and an Englishman, Rumens sometimes 
lapses into the manipulative, with talk of “the 
state" and “private enterprise” - a pity, be- 
cause there are also some slyly sensitive pas- 
sages, like the following, describing the lull 
before a game: 

Dust twinkles in a sunshaft, breakfast smells 
seep from the kitchens. It is quiet, domestic. 

The fighting men seem to have chosen peace 
before the players arrive. 

With their prevailingly melancholy musings, 
and the images of dispersion that come at the 
end of them, these poems make up an absorb- 
ing book and an unusual one that promises 
much for the future, once the style becomes its 
own and gets over its tendency to the pictur- 
esque and the melodramatic. 

The most distinctive thing about The 
Bloodaxe Book of Contemporary Women 
Poets is that only just over half its pages have 
poems on them. The rest are taken up by Jeni 
Couzyn’s fighting introduction, by photo- 
graphs of the poets and their own introductions 
to themselves. Jeni Couzyn and many of hei 
contributors give short shrift to men: men have 
used their power as sole arbiters of poetic taste 
to silence and ignore and misrepresent women 
poets, driving them to despair and even death; 
and they have set up their own false gods of 
“cleverness” and “personality” in poetry, 
which in their hands has become dry and with- 
out magic. The book’s prose really catches the 
eye: one would have to go through a good 
many men poets before finding such unclut- 
tered and unembarrassed accounts of them- 
selves and their work as are provided here by 
Elaine Felnstein, Fleur Adcock, Anne 
Stevenson and, especially, Denise Levertov, 
who blends a classic prose grace with a modern 
(though it’s not always evident here) self-assur- 
ance: “I didn’t suppose my gender to be an 
obstacle to anything I really wanted to do,” 
The emphasis of Jeni Couzyn’s editorship, 
though, tends to be on the obstacle, and it gives 
her anthology a pent-up and resentful quality 
from which too few of the poems manage to 
liberate themselves. Among those that do are 
Ruth Fainlight’s “It Must” , on coming to terms 
with ageing; the short and hard and true poems 
of Fleur Adcock (her “Madmen” is also in 
Making for the Open)-, and a touching sub- 
genre in which the woman announces a drastic 
transformation in herself, and then, out of 
habit, or consideration or worry, tempers it or 
funks; -/it: altogether. Elaine:. Feinsteih’s 
: "Anniversary” and Jenny Joseph’s “Warning" 


StephenRomer 

>r' 1 - 

MICHAEL HULSE; 


breathing the deep sea tang and beating 
back ih« tears and brushing the hair from yoiir face, 
-nbt 'even' caring that I cannot provd my loye: ; 

the rtst Is canals and the nasty madness ■ 1 
of passages And alleyways and night i i 

the abject tangle of an Aschenbach. ' 


this peculiar speculation: “though maybe their 
eyes communicate / ah acquiescence in the.wit / 
Of instinct’s sweet cognition'* -.which ftjr all its 
polysyllables remains . weightless, flitting into 
the,, mind' and straight out again. The same 


(“When 1 am an old woman I shall wear pur- 
pie”) are examples of it. But for me, the best 
poem in the book is not on any feminist subject 
at all: it is Denise Levertov’s “A Tree Telling of 
Orpheus”: 

He was a man, it seemed: the two 
moving stems, the short trunk, the two 
arm-branches, flexible, each with five leafless twigs 

at their ends, 

and the head that's crowned by brown or gold 

grass, 

bearing a face not like the beaked face of a bird, 
more like a flower's. 

That imaginative empathy with a neuter object 
looks “open” in a way that would gladden 
Carol Rumens. 

There is a selection of Jeni Couzyn’s poems 
in her anthology, and she has also published a 
selected poems almost as long as the whole 
book. Life by Drowning. It moves from her . 
childhood in South Africa, through various 
general resentments and charms, a diary of her 
pregnancy and the birth of her daughter, to an 
account of the death of afriend and its effect on 
her. The first two-thirds of the book are written 
in a fearlessly routine diction, blurred and 
alienated and simple. The poems depict 
Couzyn’s Feindbilder : the social worker, the 
UN man, the zoo-keeper. Again and again, 
they are pleas against interference. A poem 
called “A Warning to Blood Suckers” ends 
“No-one come near me”. They also have a 
capacity for phenomenal and unreal cruelty: “I 
cut off his right foot. / He horrified himself, a 
cripple / a deformed thing”. A series of bles- 
sings and charms is equal and opposite. It is 
only with the title sequence, the diary of her 
pregnancy, that the book becomes interesting, 
acquires patience, understanding and a more 
credible simplicity: “We’re not so different as 
we pretend / from worms or bears in springtime 
/or from each other.” These qualities come out 
still more strongly and promisingly in the. 
poems about her friend’s death - which, in- 
cidentally, have also been given a bigger type- 
face. But it isn't only visual coercion that leads 
me to commend them as against the earlier 
work. 

Hie message of the men Is linear. 

Like rapid pines they swarm upwards 
jostling for space 
mutilating Iheir roots in the race 
sowing a shade so deep 
within their conquered space 
lilllc else can grow 

and growth, they are shouting, growth. 


Tactful tactics 


Sean O’Brien • . , 

JEAN EARLE 

The Intent Look , 

60pp. Llandysul, Dyfed: Corner Press. £L ' 3 - 
086383051 X 

The title of Jean Earle’s The Intent Look tells 
only half her story, for the concentrate ^ 
implies is matched by relaxation and patie 
in the conduct of her inquiry into human 
haviour. These are buUt up by flexible line ana 
rhythm and the habit, annoying; at times, 
using single word? or verbless s6nl I CI1 ^ um 
temporary halts. When attention Is dra 
away from her methods, she can achieve ^ 
precision and tact of “Whatever Is Then , 
which deftly switches from the observed o 
grim marriages to their larger setting: 


which a chance Oricounter With a ,deei in Ip', age of hetsej^ : pinned in place / by piggy eyes in - 
forest prompt* a; searching self-analysis; . | piggy penpiring fac^s. / Watchmgherwrithe.’’ 
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• his, startling vision of the alternative; *. seems eerily abstract, in “The Kiss”, the '‘Ipv- -.pbenia atthe end form. the dUrable kbrnei 6f •! the watering sun. l had no plans for.ye®, 

j im happiest knowing I cannot know, ersin the^ elsewhere ’street" promptth^poetfo &6dk.',.:r J -' J SS^tbTaB3Efeon. ;V - ,? .> /'-V- v • r *'* 

V ^ ‘ ^ v.: ■, ' ■ • — 


hqhitejed s^pimdhigsi Hiilae’S Ion ger pqems ■ . Party”; where, having assembled her < 
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From the inarticulate sprawl 


cer ald Mangan 

alansuarp 

AGreenTreelnGedde 

jgOpp. 086267 1299 
NEIL GUNN 
The SOW Bough 
328pp. 08627 123 X 

JAMES ALLAN FORD 
The Brave White Flag 

117pp. 086267 125 6 

'ericlinklater 

TheMerryMua: 

317pp. 086267 140 X 

OlKgow: Richard Drew. £3.95 each. 


! unnehing a new impnnt from Glasgow under 

the heading "The Scottish Collection , 
Richard Drew has rc-issued four post-war 
6^ novels of varying reputations. They are wel- 
come reprints, unavailable until now and in 
some cases entirely forgotten, but their pre- 
sentation leaves a lot to be desired. The jacket 
designs, which include an ominously stuffy pat- 
tern of thistles, are also notable for a shortage 
of Information to set them in context. There 
are no biographical notes and no record of the 
books' initial receptions, and two of them 
appear without new introductions. 

For A Green Tree in Gedde, the blurb reads 
much as it might have done for its first appear- 
ance in 1965 ("a compulsively readable novel 
about the pangs and pains of modem life”), 
and there is no indication that it was conceived 
as the first of a trilogy. On the strength of it, 
Alan Sharp was hailed as one of the most 
promising talents of the decade, and dis- 
appointed many readers when he later aban- 
doned the project in favour of a career in 
Hollywood. But its lacklustre sequel, The 
Wind Shifts, had already shown, by that time, 

I tbit too much of his energy and material had 
bwa spent- on- this sprawling, muddled- end- 
impassioned dfibut. 

As the record of a young man's angry disen- 
gagement from a drab provincial background, 
it is typical of its period, in some ways, and 
foreshadows Archie Hind’s The Dear Green 
Ware (1966). Glasgow is "the great inarticulate 
sprawl" where the tram, the cowboy film and 
the rubber condom loom large as the emblems 
of escape; and Sharp's native Greenock, an old 
shipbuilding town on the Clyde estuary, is 
etched in acid as one of the lethal tentacles of 
the industrial monster. In this Calvinist necro- 


polis Moscliy, u married student ensnared in a ir 
life of false genliliiy and nuttivauefoi, is racked o 
by sexual guilt. '< 

Their affair was, in this sense, Glaswegian, li hod this *■ 

incarcerated, airless ultra In il. this unease that lay on T 
the city 'dweller, lhal hcyoml what they had sonic- r 
thing uiigiicssnbly heller existed, that corroded the 
pleasures of the present without promising future 
recompense. 

The rhetoric of the novel is Lawrenlian, with J 
suitably biblical overtones. While Moseby fes- ^ 
ters at home, "yearning for thu garden genesis, ( 
old green eden", his more simple-hearted 
friend Gibbon flourishes in exile - lured by 
Cuffec, nil ex-army buddy with a Byronie ego 
mid u ravenous libido, to the more sympathetic 
climate of Paris. In flight from an equally stag- 
nant family life in suburban Cheshire and an 
incestuous affair with his sister, Cuffec acts as 
the existential pilot on a voyage of self-discov- 
ery, whose main currents are explicitly sexual. 

While Cuffec meets his nemesis in the shape 
of a lesbian. Gibbon finds the feminine in his 
own nature. Each finds a sort of maturity that is 
pointedly denied to the characters back home, 
and tbe contrast amounts to an injunction that 
was already a Beal refrain: to shake off the 
chains of history, and proclaim the self. Sharp 
contemplates the pudenda more than the navel 
or the solar plexus, but he celebrates the pre- 
sent much less stylishly than he rubbishes the 
past. His line in breathless soft-core prose, 
with its quasi-Joycean neologisms (“salival 
silverings, sweet socketings, the wet weld of 
coital dip . . . ’’). shakes off the chains of the 
well-made sentence, and contributes more 
thnn anything to the novel’s period flavour. 

As an archaeologist, the hero of The Silver 
Bough (1948) is more inclined to venerate the 
past as an assurance of continuity. It is a late 
novel, and lighter in inood than Neil Gunn’s 
most popular work The Silver Darlings (1941), 
but still firmly rooted in the stony solemnities 
of his native north coast. The neolithic cairn 

excavated by Simon ©fantr-^strangerln the- 

district, serves as a solid image for the myster- 
ies he encounters in the lives of the local people 
- a laird dehumanized by war atrocities, a 
young woman with an illegitimate daughter, 
and a grandmother whose traditional lore cap- 
tures his imagination. 

His sense of magic is materialized, before 
long, in the form of a burial urn full of gold 
ornaments; and when this “crock of gold is 
stolen by the local idiot, attracting a swarm of 
tourists to the site, the sense of dasecration is 
uncomfortably convincing. Although it sounds 


improbublc, even the most whimsical elements 
of the plot contribute to the spiritual discover- 
ies which Grant comes to value above all. 
Gunn is subtle at conveying his sense of the 
present us a direct sequel to prehistory , and of 
magic as a property of the heart. 


The Brave White Flag (1961) is an unfairly 
forgotten novel about an unfairly forgotten 
episode of the war. When the Japanese attack- 
ed Hong Kong in 1941 , James Allan Ford was a 
memberof the small, ill-prepared garrison that 
defended the colony for eighteen days against 
impossible odds. The action was foredoomed 
to defeat, as Churchill himself had privately 
admitted, and this fictionalized account makes 
it clear that it was a cruel form of strategic 
pantomime. With neither the resources re- 
quired to win, nor the honesty required to 
surrender, “token resistance" became a 
euphemism for pointless slaughter. . 

For Morris, a gauche Scottish subaltern on 
his first posting, it is a baptism of fire. A victim 
of the bulldog obstinacy that filters down 
through the ranks, he gives a ground-level view 
of its tragic absurdities - the bungling of tbe 


brass-hats, the draconian insensitivity of his 
captain, the fecklessness of the natives and the 
white settlers, and the whole gamut of human 
responses from the ordinary swaddy. It is a 
harrowing evocation of a city under siege, an 
army pushed to the wall, and a youth coming of 
age under stress. Although rough at the edges, 
and often too dense with military detail, it 
ranks high on the list of works that Scotland has 
contributed to the literature of war. 

The Merry Muse (1959) was one of the last 
books of Eric Linkiater’s enormous output, 
and it is not one of his best - a shamelessly 
improbable jeu d’esprit, with a lingering fla- 
vour of pre-war drawing-room comedy. A uni- 
que manuscript copy of Robert Burns’s long- 
suppressed collection of bawdry The Merry 
Muses falls into the hands of a lickerish Edin- 
burgh lawyer, and farce results when his efforts 
to reap a fortune go agley. Unauthorized trans- 
cripts inflame the hidden passions of the gen- 
teel local bourgeois, and affect the fate of a 
suicidal Gaelic poet known as Yacky Doo. The 
prose chuckles relentlessly on to the climax, 
and the humour grows darker without growing 
infectious. 


The provider properly dressed 


J. K. L. Walker 

CLAUD COCKBURN 

Beat the Devil 

256pp. 0701205822 

Ballantyne’s Folly 

208pp. 07012 0581 4 

The Hogarth Press. £3.95 each. 


He likes it there 


Blake Mo rrison 

D-J. ENRIGHT 
Academic Year 

2S5pF- Oxford University Press . £3.50- 
0J52818767 ' 

“An Alexandrian Lucky Jim ” was hbw the • 
Datfy Telegraph reviewer described this, D. J. 
.Enright’s first novel, when It was published in 
1955. Kingsley Anus's novel had appeared the 
preyjous year, John Wain’s Hurry on Down a 
Wat -before that , and with talk of the new 
generation at its most excitable it 
^ Inevitable that Enright's book should be 
w^llfed lnihat way. Proper, too, in same re- 
s P wt *i th^ working-class hero, raised in the 
poVitu^-^nci now an academic; his pursuit of 
; asecmlngjy unattainable woman; his flaunting 
°* antl-Mcidemist prejudice (“Spitting into the 
*e* t Pack# considered, of all the unpleasant 
in literature, Stephen Dpdalus was 
the lecture delivered by someone 
'“'Qor yoqng Packet, in fact, but the, more 
^ondlyBacon - who is both drunk and without 
jotea ("‘Necessity is the mother of intoxica- 
wn these elements \a Academic 

' staple Movement fare. • • 

^ Why Thwaite’s introduction to this 
l ^ lco ® e - Paperback edition (the novel was 



“Enright-efied” 
it and evidently 
ty,; bureaucratic 


tinnw .military 


presence (the historical context of the novel, 

. the time immediately pre-Suez, is one of 
its most fascinating aspects) cannot douse 
Iris bright rccoptivlly to the foroignness of the 
place, which is evident in everything from his 
loving descriptions of the Cn ^ ni " lt ; 
to Iris litanies of exam bowlers. Packet 
rtiay not luxuriate like Laurence Durrcll, 
but the presence of u third expatriate, the 
xenophobic Brett, emphasizes Iris war^ppen- 
ness to Abroad. He is, indeed, in flight from his 
dour Methodist upbringing (“its God is such a 
mean priggish little creature, smelling of bread 
and watered milk, that you throw yourself nto 
the arms of its Devil, a mean cynical UtUe 
creature who smells of stale alcohol ). and his 
discovery of sexual, intellectual and meteoro- 
logical pleasure is part of the story. It takes the 
killing of Bacon in a “stupid" accident to drive 

him away. , . . 

William Golding has recently been repri- 
manded for his patronizing, tourist’s eye view 
of the country in An Egyptian Journal, bxxq no 
doubt Enright’s occasional judgment^ of the 
natives, from students to policemen, are open 
to the same charge. But his essential humanity 
and liberalism work their way through: this is a 
. novel which gives pleasure not at the level of Its 
plot (Which is less a sequence of events than a 
j procession of set-pieces taking us through me 
} academic year), but the wry, ironic authorial 
. voice rumbling below. Even thirty years ago 
’ Enright was as proqe to wise, ruefoh mock- 
- biblical phrase-makipg (“In the begfonlng was 
V the Word, in the end shall be a Pubte..Ub* 
c rary.. .") as he is in Instant Chronicles, Us 
u collection of poems published earlier this, year? 


“A disgrace to the community", the epitaph g 
that Hugh McDiarmid thought would look well 

on fils tombstone, might »!» have appealed .to n 
Claud Cockburn, who died four years ago after 
hnlf a century of fairly savage tpje wor k against ^ 

the official English mentality. One of theTbir- ^ 
tics generation of (for a change) Oxford Com- 
munists, he left the Party after the war and 
retreated to a leaky Georgian house in County t 
Cork, trailing his reputation as one of the wit- j 
tiest and best informed of inter-war political ^ 
journalists and a tail of bewilf red Special . 
Branch men. With a young family to feed and , 
the bailiffs to be held off, he turned to the 
writing of fiction rather than the “Communism 
Renounced" genre that was then all the Tage - 
and which, as his son Alexander points out in 

his introduction to this reissue of Beat the De- 
vil, would have proved a great deal morc lucra- 
tive. Cockburn the novelist thus began his 
career, like others before him, urged on by 
Cockburn the provider, the ratepayer and the 
roof-siaunclier - extra-literary factors which, it 
has to be said, casta pole but steady glow over 
the pages of Beat the Devil. 

Set In a scruffy French Mediterranean port 
close to the Spanish frontier, the story tells of 
the intrigue and sexual entanglement* of a 
group of passengers waiting to embark on the 
Ill-found SS Nyanga for the Belgian Congo 
where, one way or another, they hope to make 
their fortunes: Chelm, a caricature Public- 
school Englishman, and his young wife Gwen 
dolen, from a coffee-plantation he has inher- 
ited; Petersen, O’Hara, and others of a group 
of crooked adventurers, from a uranium con- 
cession. Cockburn makes no spat effort to 
dispel the desperate sense of artificiality that 

envelops the story, which t^wsuoiraages of 

old Peter Lorre and Sidney Greenstieet 
mbytes, the edges not entirely etched 
together (Beat the Devil hfV 
Jclame ln its film version, ai directed 1 by John 
Huston; and starring Humphrey Bogart) .The 
thriller-type plot acquires some stiffening from 

tiretheiM^relf-dece^onWhich^orom^^- 

oree affects all the characters, notabLy B^Uy 
Dapreuther, Africa, hand nndM- s pamshCivil 
War fighter, who is trying W hang onTo some 
Bhredsof idealism; but he wq rsuffictentiy 
rounded out to act as the ^oyal focin * of the 
■ novel, and as a thriller, Beat the Devil doesn 
, have ehough action or tension. ■ . 

i Cqckbum abimdoned^novel-witing in ti) 
1960s 'but returned with BaUhntynes roily, 

; published in 1970. Here/the aettidga a sepa^ 

r . report fe .fhe- West 


Ballantyne and his Norwegian wife Irma, sus- 
tained respectively by whisky and gardening, 
ran a decrepit hotel. A rather gloomy farce 
develops, turning on Ballantyne’s hazily 
altruistic efforts to persuade Mrs Fitzpaine, a 
rich widow, to sell her mansion to the town at a 
knock-down price as a centre for children. The 
town, of course, in the person of a power- 
grubbing councillor, Harrogate, will have none 
of this. Complications are introduced m the 
person of the mysterious Mr Buzbee, a guest at 
the hotel, whom Ballantyne builds up as a tax- 
inspector, and by BaUantync's sexual mvolvc- 
mentwflh MriFitzpaine. Cockburn himself, 
with his attachment to lost causes and to the 
whisky bottle, is seen by another of his sons, 
Andrew, in his introduction to this reissue, as 
having written himself into the character of 
Ballantyne. This, though, isn’t enough to get 
the novel moving above a rather languid trot, 
unspurred on by enlivening contretemps or 
vivid self-excoriation, nor is there enough 
irony or self-awareness to make the novel work 
at the level implied in the title. Cockburn may 
have felt it his duty as a novelist to present 
himself as at least moderately sober and prop* 
erlv dressed. Better perhaps to turn, to his hil- 
arious memoirs, J t Claud (1967), where such 
crippling restraints are cast off and he flowers 
into the great comic character these novels 

' sadly lack. 


-^WsYbargainiJ- 

Eveiy quarter tha Poetry Book 9oclaiy 
ransBOks publishers’ lists to bring you 
the bast ol the new poetry titles all at 
discount. 

In return lor yoiir annual subscription or 
£15.S0 you receive 

• four quarterly Choices, selected by 
Jonathan Barker, Aits Council Poetry 
Librarian, and poet and critic Gillian 
Clarke • the chance to buy al discount 
Irom our quarterly lists of 
Recommendations • the quarterly 
PBS Bulletin, packed with special 
articles, previews and poems • 

■ our exclusive 64 pp Winter Poetry 
Supplement, edited by Card Rumens 
O an Immediate oxtrs-spedal oHor 
for new members only • access to all 
our other special book offers • 
an introductory Iree gift of Ted . 

Hughes' and Seamus Heaney’s 

acclaimed anthology The 1 
", (published price £5.95) or a $44)0 PBS 
‘ book voucher 

• There at least In value for your 
annual s inscription of £1 5.60— 

: an unbeatable bargain! 

’ > : Write fpf full details to 
■Membership Department, 
pbelry Book Society, 

21 Earls Court Square, 

London SW5 9DE. 

Poetry Book Society 
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In brief 


Patricia Craig 


George Eliot. The Lifted Veit. 93pp. Virago. 
£2.50. 0 86068 705. □ This book, an atypical 
novella, comes between Adam Bede and The 
Mill on the Floss in the list of George Eliot's 
works; but it wasn’t published until 1876. 
Blackwood’s, when they first received it, were 
rather taken aback by its supernatural theme. 
It's the story of a man afflicted with premoni- 
tions, who does nothing to avert the wretched 
future thereby disclosed to him. Interesting 
and illuminating-- but it’s hard to disagree with 
the verdict of Christopher Ricks, who called it 
M the weirdest fiction (George Eliot] ever 
wrote". 

Zoe Fairbairns. Here Todav . 234pp. 
Methuen. £1.95. 0 41357930 1 . □ Here Today . 
the tale of a temp, is cast in the form of a 
women's magazine story, with some social and 
feminist comment thrown in for good measure. 
It deals with dead-end jobs, difficult personal 
relations, the exploitation of young women, 
unemployment, holidays abroad, romantic in- 
terludes and their bitter aftermath, the quest 
for a girl believed lo be in trouble, and plain 
political women eventually finding happiness 
with men. All this, and herpes too. Zoe Fair- 
bairns has a sure touch with her up-to-date 
material. 

M.J. Farrell (Molly Keane). Mad Puppets- 
town. 288pp. 0 86068 588 8 . Two Days in Ara- 
gon. 256pp. 0 86068 467 9. Virago. £3.95 
each.D Both Mad Puppetstown (1931) and 
Two Days in Aragon (1941) deal with Anglo- 
Ireland and its great houses, and with the com- 
plex relations - especially in civil war days - 
between the occupants of these houses and the 
native Irish. The young Molly Keane's view of 
- the recent past turns out to be more Idyllic, and 
her manner less satirical, than admirers of her 
later work might hove expected. However, the 
sharpness of observation that endeared Good 
Behaviour to so many readers is none the less 
in evidence. Both these enjoyable reissues 
come with good introductions by Folly Devlin. 

Dorothy Hewett. Bobbin Up. 204pp. Virago. 
£3,50. 0 86068 686 8. D Bobbin Up, first pub- 
lished in 1959 , is ah Australian novel ponceived 
lh much the . same spirit as Up the. Junction, 
though the Nell ip Dorothy Hewett's book isn't 
the nanatoi, but simply one - albeit the most 
militant - in a group of women workers at the 
Jumbuch Woollen Mills in Sydney. The narra- 
tive consists of episodes depicting the rough 
lives of all the characters. In which bad hous- 
ing, exhaustion, desertion and unwanted preg- 
. nancies are features, Colloquial, sentimental - 
as the author acknowledges in an introduction 
/ written for this reissue - and . very spirited, 
Bobbin Up is a biaVe attempt to celebrate a 
kind of working-class camaraderie. 

1 David Hughes. 77ie Pork Butcher., 157pp. 

; Penguin. £2.9$. 0 14 00 7647 6. □ Ernst Kest- 
ner, David Hughes's central character, is a 
• pork butcher from Lubeck much exercised by a 
vivid event from the past: the destruction of a 
■( French village during the Second World War. 

> His own p^rt- in -this, and. the prelude to U, 
i cause him to,return,.in his sixties, -in company 
, with his daughter on'whom he IhfUcts a species 
,‘.Of confession. -Boldly constructed, ironic and 
j enigmatic; this Bhort novel is very striking in its 
. ; 'effects.- , 

... • s . V 

’ JBNNif?a Johnston. The Gates. 160pp. Fla- 
I mingo. £2.50, 0 00 654126 7.0 The Wrought- 
bon gates alluded tain Jennifer Johnston's title 
! fbrin the entrance to a typical decaying man- 
i sion in the Jrish cduntryside. Sixteen-year-old 
; Minnie, a niece of tfto house, :is : the 1 central 
: character; her friendship with n local boy pro- 
! vidcsn plot; and there's a striking little ethical 
dilemma at the centre of the book:, dq the gates 
: belong by rights at the end of the avenue where 
' they’ve stood formore than a century, or to the 
\ dreadful; American descendants of the man 
i, who carved them? A lot of Issues are raised by 
: Jennifer Jqhnslon in this pungent short novel 
(first publish edln 1973), uthich Is written in her 
!' usual staccato;. manner,. 


Also in paperback 


David Lodge. Small World. 339pp. Penguin. 
£2.50. 0 140072659. □ Small World {1984)- 
subtitled "an academic romance ” - is the fun- 
niest, most exuberant and allusive of David 
Lodge’s novels to date, it's also the most in- 
geniously constructed, parodying a good many 
genres in its exhilarating course. The world of 
academic conferences, with its habitues, is 
Lodge's target; romance, in both its pure and 
adulterated forms, supplies a framework; and 
the novel takes all kinds of extravagance in its 
stride. 

Alice Munro. Something Fve Been Meaning 
to Tell You. 235pp. Penguin. £2.50. 0 14 00 
7289 6. O An earlier title of Alice Munro’s, 
Lives of Girls and Women, pinpoints her con- 
tinuing preoccupation with the varieties of ex- 
perience available to those who are female and 
living in Southern Ontario. Something I’ve 
Been Meaning to Teil You is a collection of 
thirteen stories (1974; now appearing in this 
country for the first time), most of them con- 
sisting of life histories expertly compressed. 
Teachers, hired girls, children, grandmothers, 
women both vexed and undaunted, all get a 
showing. What makes these stories memorable 
is the author’s oblique way of looking at things 

- that, and her attention to the illuminating 
detail. 

Peadar O’Donnell. The Big Windows. 
211pp. £3.95. 0 86278 090 X. Proud Island. ' 
128pp. £3.50. 0 86278 093 4. O’Brien Press. 

□ Two timely reissues of novels by the Irish 
socialist author Peadar O’Donnell: The Big 
Windows (1955), in which an island girl marries 
into an upland community; and Proud Island 
(1975), about an obsolete little group of her- 
ring fishers, threatened equally by property 
developers and by well-meaning Btudent agita- 
tors. Both books are striking, but it’s the ear- 
lier one that shows O’Donnell's distinctive 
method (doughty and clear-cut) at its most 
assured. The big windows of the title stand for - 
enlightenment; the farmer's bride, in spite of 
opposition, persists in the humane and sensible 
beliefs she has brought with her, and succeeds, 
bit by bit, in improving the quality of life in her 
husband’s mountain glen. 

Elizabeth. Taylor. The Devastating Boys. 
204pp. 0 860683605, Palladim. 192p. 086068 
590 X. The Wedding Group. 230pp. 0 86068 
• 551 9. Virago. £2,95 each.D The Devastating 
Bays (1972) was Elizabeth Taylor’s last collec- 
tion of stories - eleven in all, written wilh her 
customary delicacy and restraint. In the title 
Story, a couple of blade London six-year-olds 
descend, with invigorating effect, on an Ox- 
ford professor and his unassuming wife. Else- 
where, an amorous adventure goes awry; a 
schoolgirl becomes- infatuated with the more 
flamboyant of a pair of female friends; and a 
pert child takes an undue interest in the doings 
of her neighbours. A wry undertone keeps all 
the stories lively and engaging. CassAndra aod 
Cressida are respectively the names of the 
heroines of Palladia 4 (1946) and The Wedding 
Group (1968) - the first an orphan and gover- 1 
ness, in a Id ad of nineteenth-century pastiche 
with overtones of ;tvy Compton-Burnett; the ' 
second a rebellious teenage member of an 
artistic community, who hankers after pers- 
pex-wrapped food and shoddy modern dress- 
es. Delicacy; irony and sureness of touch, 
again, mark these Hovels by an unimpeachable 
. stylist,. ‘ ■■ . * • •: 

Herbert. van Thal (Editor)- 77ie Mammoth 
' Book of Great Defective Stories. 875 pp .Robin- ■. 
son. £3,95. 0 948164 03 4.iD An eccentric 
method of numbering the pages isn’t the only 
peculiarity We; . find here; a* story by Julian 

- Symons is Announced on the cover ,and men- 
tioned In the acknowledgments; but no such 
story appears. Did It get lost among all the', 
selected pieces? The name of Freqman Wills 
Crofts Is misspelt on the cover but he Is there, 
with “The Mystery of the Sleeping-Car Ex- 
press”, an ingenious offering.- The Mammoth 
Book consists of quite a familiar gathering ( 1^0 
less entertaining for that)- cheerful murderers 
narrating their crime?, detectives taking pus-’ 
then's holidays, flamboyant fehts of elucida- 
tion being carried oUti Tbree ^mep -deteC- ; 
fives get In, two early, one late (Lady Mcjilly , 1 
Florence Cusack, and Antonia Fraser’s J$iip- / 
ma Shore); there’s a £ayera, a Christie, aSlni- " 


Kingsley Amis. Stanley and the Women. 
317pp. Penguin. £2.50. 0 14 007607 7. □ First 
published in 1984. Reviewed in the TLS of 
May 25, 1984. 

Beryl Bainbridgb. The Bottle Factory Outing. 
160pp. Flamingo. £2.50. 0 00 654100 3. □ First 
published in 1974. Reviewed in the TLS of 
November 1, 1974. Watson's Apology. 156pp. 
Flamingo. £2.95. 0 00 654142 9. □ First pub- 
lished in 1984. Reviewed in the TLS of Oct- 
ober S, 1984. 

J. O. Ballard. Empire of the Sun. 351pp. 
Granada. £2.50. 0 586 06430 3. □ First pub- 
lished in 1984. Reviewed in the TLS of 
September 14, 1984. 

Stephen Benatar. The Man on the Bridge. 
218pp. Methuen. £3.50. 0 413 59520 X. □ First 
published in 1981, Reviewed in the TLS of 
March 6, 1981. 

William Boyd. Stars and Bars. 320pp. Pen- 
guin. £2.95.0140 075968. □ First published in 
1984. Reviewed in the TLS of September 21, 
1984. 

Andr£ Brink. The Wall of the Plague. 447pp. 
Flamingo. £3.95. 0 00 654153 4. □ First pub- 
lished in 1984. Reviewed in the TLS of Oct- 
ober 5, 1984. 

G. Cabrera Infante. Infante's Inferno. Trans- 
lated by Suzanne J. Levine. 410pp. Faber. 
£4.95. 0 571 13605 2. □ First published in 1984. 
Reviewed in the TLS of October 12, 1984. 

Italo Calvino. Difficult Loves. TYanslated by 
William Weaver and D. C. Came-Roas. 
250pp. Picador. £3.50. 0 330 28945 4. □ First 
published in 1983. Reviewed in the TLS of 
June 29, 1984. 

Angela Carter. Nights at the Circus. 295pp. 
Picador. £3.50. 033028836 9. □ First published 
in 1984. Reviewed in the TLS of September 28, 
1984. 

Joan Chase. During the Reign of the Queen of 
Persia. 215pp. Penguin. £2.95. 0140071822. □ 
First published in 1983. Reviewed in the TLS 
of June 15, 1984. 

Anita Dbsai. In Custody. 204pp. Penguin. 
£2.95. 0 14 007752 9. □ First published in 1984. 
Reviewed in the TLS of October 19, 1984. 

Benedict Erofeev. Moscow Circles. Trans- 
lated by J. R. Dorrell. 188pp. Writers and 
Readers. £3.95. 0 906495 74 1. □ First pub- 
lished in 1981. Reviewed in the TLS of January 
15, 1982. 

Elaine Feinstein. The Border. 113pp. 
Methuen. £2.95. 0 41357550 0. □ First pub- 
lished in 1984. Reviewed in the TLS of June 8 , 
1984. 

John Gardner. Nickel Mountain. 309pp. 
Arena. £2.95. 009 942030 9. O First published 
, in 1974. Reviewed in the TLS of December 13, 

•1974.' . . : .. 

Penelope Giluatt. Splendid Lives. 117pp. 
Abacus. £2.50. 0 349 11433 1. D First pub- 
lished in 1977. Reviewed in the TLS of July 29, 
1977,; 

Nadine Gordimer. Something Out There. 
203pp. penguin. £2.95. 0 14 007711 1. □ First 
published In 1984; Reviewed in the TLS ot 
March 30, 1984. 

Barbara Hanrahan , The Sceni of Eucalyptus. 
l 68 j>p t Cbaflo and Wiridus/The Hogarth Pres i. 

■ £3,95. 07011 3968 4. □ First published in 1973. 
Reviewed in the TLS of June 22, 1973. ! ! 

Joseph Hbllbr. God Knoyrsl :447pp. Black 
1 , Swan. £.95, 0 552,99169 4;.Dftrst published 
in 1S»84. Reviewed in the TLS of November 23 , 

: -1984.: >: ;,. v . : : : ■ . ; v v viv 

Aidan Higgins, Bprnholm] : Might-Perry, 
475pp. Abacus. £2.75,. 0.349 11683 0. □ First 
. . published In 1983; Reviewed in the TLS of 
, Jqne 24; 1983, . ; '•/ ; )■;. : •; . • ' 
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Fazil Iskander. Sandro of Chegem. Trans- 
lated by Susan Brownberger. 378pp. Penmin 
£3.95. 0 14 007392 2. □ First published in 1979 ’ 
Reviewed in the TLS of November 4, 1983 . 

Dan Jacobson. The Rape of Tamar. 183pp 
Andr 6 Deutsch. £3.95. 0 233 97906 9. 0 First 
published in 1970. Reviewed in the TLS of 
September 25, 1970. 

Alan Judd. Short of Glory. 412pp, Coronet. 
£2.50. 0 340 37986 3. □ First published in 1984. 
Reviewed in the TLS of October 19, 1984. 

Thomas Keneally. The Cut-Rate Kingdom. 
270pp. Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 007224 1. □ Pint 
published in 1980. Reviewed in the TLS of 
August 8 , 1984. 

Balraj Khanna. Nation of Fools. 252pp. Pen- 
guin. £1.95. 0 140075852. □ First published in 
1984. Reviewed in the TLS of March 9, 1984. 

Francis King. Voices in an Empty Room. 
272pp. Penguin. £2.50. 0 14 007751 0. □ First 
published in 1984. Reviewed in the TLS of 
August 31, 1984. 

Wendy Law-Yonb. The Coffin Tree. 195pp. 
Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 007233 0. □ First pub- 
lished in 1983. Reviewed in the TLS of March 
9, 1984. 

Bernard Mac Lavbrty. Lamb. 152pp. Pen- 
guin. £2.95. 0 14 00 5769 2. □ First published in 
1980. Reviewed in the TLS of June 13, 1980. 

Norman Mailer. Tough Guvs Don’t Dance. 
248pp. Sphere. £2.50. 0 722i 5768 1. □ First 
published in 1984. Reviewed in the TLS of 
October 19, 1984. 

David Malouf. norland’s Half Acre. 230pp. 
Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 007469 4. □ First pub- 
lished in 1984. Reviewed in the TLS of June 15, 
1984. 

Allan Massib. One Night in Winter. 240pp. 
Fhtura. £2.50. 0 7088 2747 0. D First published 
in 1984. Reviewed in the TLS of June 8, 1984. 

Patrick McGinlev. Foggage. 230pp. Fla- 
mingo. £2,95. 0 00 654124 0. □ Fiist published 
in 1984. Reviewed in the TLS of September 7, 
1984. 

Michael Moorcock, The Laughter of Carth- 
age. 602pp. Flamingo. £4.50. 0 00 654107 0. □ 
First published in 1984. Reviewed in the TLS 
of September 7, 1984. 

Michael Mullen. Kelly. 192 pp. Wolfhound. 
£3.95. 0 905473 69 8 . □ First published in 1981. 
Reviewed in the TLS of January 1, 1982. 

Amos Oz. The Hill of Evil Counsel. 210pp. 
Flamingo. £2.50. 0 00 654105 4. □ First pub- 
lished in 1978. Reviewed in the TLS of Oct- 
ober 6 , 1978. . 

Albxandros Papadiam antis. The Murderess. 
Translated by Peter Levi. 127pp. Writers and 
Readers. £3.95. 0 906495 72 5. □ Fust pub- 
lished in 1983, Reviewed in the 7X5 of May 20, 
•1983. •• 

Christopher Priest. The Glamour. 2i5pp. 
Abacus. £2.95. 0349128103 . 0 First published 
in. 1984. Reviewed in the TLS of October IV 
1984. 

Graham Swift. Learning to Swim 
Stories. 146pp. Picador. £ 2 . 50 . 0330 28770 2D 
First published lfi 1982. Reviewed in the 7 w 
of August 27; 1982. 

CpuN Thubron. A Cruel Madness. 1®PP' 
Penguin, £2.50. ‘ 0 14 007760 X. □ Flral P u °: 
listed in 1984. Reviewed In the TLS 
September 7, 1984. 

Barbara Trapido. Noah’s Ark. 288pp- 
Swan. £2.95. 0 552 99130 9. □ First publish^ 
in 1984. Reviewed In the TLS of October 
1984. , : ' 

JdHN Updike. The Witches of Eastwick. 31<5p£ 
penguin. £2.50. 0 14 007351 5. D Firs; pub- 
lished in J984; Reviewed in the JLa 
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Pleading guilty 


Peter Hainsworth 

V 4 

r UMBERTO ECO 

j Reflections on “The Name of the Rose” 

1 Translated by William Weaver 

t 84pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.95. 

| 043614090X 

Short as they are. Reflections on " The Name of 
the Rose " are a revealing commentary on 
Umberto Eco’s unexpected best-seller and on 
a good deal else besides. Not that Eco explains 
the meaning of the novel: since, as he puts it, a 
novel is “a machine for generating meanings”, 
it would obviously be wrong for its maker to try 
to control the process. But he can provide mar- 
ginal notes, the Postille of the original Italian. 
Thus he explains how the title came about - a 
third choice after Adso of Melk (which he felt 
_ to be unacceptable in Italy as a novel title 
because a proper name) and The Abbey of the 
Crime (too directive), but a choice which had 
the advantage of being so suggestive as to be 
almost without meaning, even if it is finally 
pinned down in the book’s closing pages. 

He then goes on to how it was written, start- 

Flexible friend 

Gilbert Reid 

FULVIO TOMIZZ A 

D male vlene dal nord 

489pp. Milan: Mondadori. L18.500. 

8800248625 


This imposing novel, or fictionalized biogra- 
phy, narrates ia highly documented detail the 
paradoxical life of Pier Paolo Vergerio (1496- 
1565), who began as a papal nuncio and ended 

convert. 

Bom in Istria - the stony and forested penin- 
sula which is now part of Yugoslavia but was 
then governed by the republic of Venice - 
Vergerio, after an education at the University 
of Padua and a short brilliantcareer as a lawyer 
in Venice, became the Pope’s nuncio to the 
! Austrian Court and his emissary to the Luther- 
■ m dissidents of Oermany. Briefly, in the 
1530s, Vergerio, who was extremely charming 
and persuasive, hoped that the rift between 
north and south, between the Germanic and 
the Latin worlds, could be healed, but he soon 
realized that the prelates in Rome were more 
interested in nepotism and power politics than 
in overcoming the breach In Christendom. 

His insistence on accepting German condi- 
tions for a General Council of the Church was 
found importunate by those in power and 
he was rewarded with the - well out of the way 
- bishopric of Capodistria. There he tried to 
reform the rather corrupt and sleepily provin- 
cial local Church, but merely succeeded in up- 
setting his fellow Istrians, and provoking his 
own downfall. So, convinced that the Church 


John Gatt-Rutter 

1-HXAKEZrCH ' 

Gnippo concentric© 

190pp. Brescia: Camunla. L15.500. 


These stones chart the all-too familiar blit nev- 
er more delicately captured domestic anthro- 
pology of the European professional and man- 
agerial middle class and the undercur- 
rents which erode family relations. Individijals 


• boo relationships never quite fitinto the social- 
ly prescribed mould. Frustration and isolation 
. ^erge, unstated, occasionally relieved by fra- 
.pie epiphanies. So unemphatlc, unpretentious 
and apparently impassive Is Lalla Kerch’s 
L • / foSatmcQt that even the rare suggestive images 
or erpUch (but delegated) statements which 
.she allows herself appear casual, flat and un- 
. . Obtrusive. Such is the image of the gaudily 
8 iri passing by, “gay and sinister”, in 
’ i - whoaraals’', and such Is the same story’s end- 
which unexpectedly reveals the hitherto 
. . -.Qmy dimly suspected extra-marital emotional 


ing with his own fundamental desire to write a 
novel and the seminal idea of poisoning a 
monk, and then discussing the problems of 
building up and narrating a story that was, and 
yet was not, medieval, and which made par- 
ticular demands on the reader - a story for 
which, in Eco's terms, a reader had to be “con- 
structed" by the novel itself. For this to happen 
Eco resorted to the “detective metaphysic” as a 
way of drawing the reader into the labyrinth. 
Even if it turns out that rational investigation 
is not what leads to the right answer, the 
detective-story element is fundamental to the 
pleasure of the novel. The fact that pleasure 
should have been a priority marks a shift in 
Eco’s thinking, as he freely admits, from the 
days when he was associated with the Italian 
avant-garde of the 1960s. The Name of the Rose 
is for him post-modern - ironic, playful, avail- 
able, but somehow knowing and potentially 
disturbing, because it hints at contemporary 
guilts through the form of the historical novel. 
“Any true detection", Eco concludes in the last 
sentence of the book, “should prove that we 
are the guilty party." 

One can argue with much of what Eco says. 
Italian literature does include a host of novels 


could not be reformed, disappointed in his own 
career prospects and threatened by the 
treacheries and cruelties of the Inquisition, 
Vergerio fled to exile in Switzerland and spent 
the rest of his life as a wandering, but extreme- 
ly effective, anti-papal polemicist and propaga- 
tor of the Protestant faith. 

As portrayed by Fulvio Tomizza, he is 
emblematic of the “frontier" mentality and its 
weaknesses, divided between several cultures, 
in this case" German, Slav and Italian. His con- 
sequent sensitivity to others was, perhaps, ex- 
cessive. It made him charming as a courtier, 
-but- also, extremely malleable and often dis- 
loyal. His Italian flexibility made everything 
“negotiable" and probably prevented him 
from appreciating the radically doctrinal and 
irreversible nature of the Reformation. Feel- 
ing himself everywhere an "outsider”, he was 
extremely dependent uponi his patrons, servile 
in his private supplications, and often para- 
noiac and petulant in his public attitudes and 
polemics. 

Tomizza was himself horn in Istria and now 
lives in Trieste, that Isolated and most Middle 
European of Italian cities, home of divided 
cultures and of lives lived in symbolic or real 
exile. To bring the present and the past 
together, Tomizza has framed the story of 
Vergerio with an account of his own childhood 
in Istria, which corresponded with the collapse 
of Italian dominant over the peninsula at the 
end of. the Second World War. The language of 
the novel Is highly elaborate and formal, and 
the author’s attitude to his protagonists is dis- 
tant aod frequently hostile. As an act of self- 
analysis and filial piety II male viene dal nord 
remains strikingly ambivalent. 


attachment of the tongue-tied protagonist to a 
man who has died a sudden and unexplained 
death, which we may guess was suicide. 

Few of the stories carry the fragility of 
middle-class life to breaking-point, as in “Re- 
hearsals”, and even then only obliquely. No less 
obliquely and allusively, two or three counter- 
point the flux of individual lives with collective 
human vicissitudes - world wars, waged or im- 
minent, the latest Jewish diaspora, the plight of 
black Africa. The first (and longest) story, “Ida 
e la signora”, more forthrightly depicts the 
interface between social worlds 4- that of the 
middle-class ‘‘signore” add that ofher house- 
maid from a poverty-stricken Sardinian family 
- and corroborates the experience conveyed in 
all these stories of the unknowability and arbit-, 
rarineSs df both the “empty" subject arid, the 
impenetrable “other”. . 

The continuities arid discontinuities of life, 
within the self and with others, are reflectedin 
the seemingly random fits and starts of the 
shifting narrative, whose movement, as the 
title of the collection suggests, could be relied 
: concentric: the reader Is drawn in towards a 1 
centre which Is not given. 


with proper names as titles, from / Malavoglia 
to Aracoell. The “penitential obstacle of lhe 
first hundred pages” is a strange way of “con- 
structing" a reader, and one noticeably absent 
from Eco’s exemplar, Alessandro Manzoni. 
That the Middle Ages themselves practised 
anachronism is no justification for an anachro- 
nistic picture of medieval culture. And so on. 
But objections of this sort are probably out of 
place. Reflections is to be seen as post-modern, 
loosely connected, as is the novel, with Eco’s 
recent work on encyclopaedias and the process 
of reasoning called “abduction" in his Semio- 
tics and the Philosophy of Language (1984), but 
much more playful, ironic and, at times, self- 
indulgent. 

From this point of view the English version 
of Reflections does not quite strike the right 
note. Seeker and Warburg have produced a 
pocket-sized hardback, with quality print and 
paper and generous spacing. They have also 
introduced a series of (none-t 00 -dear) photo- 
graphs of medieval art-works, each accom- 
panied by a quotation from the novel and, in 
most cases, another from a medieval or biblical 
text, the aim being to show just how historical- 
ly precise Eco was in the novel. And the trans- 
lation itself is of a piece with this decorous and 
serious packaging. William Weaver is accu- 
rate, readable, straightforward. He has dis- 
posed of most of the stylistic complexities of 
the original, though “concentrative”, “sana- 
tive" and “lutulent” survive as ghosts of “con- 
centrazionario", “sanatoriale" and “lutu lento" 
to give disconcerting hints of what has dis- 
appeared. Local allusions have also been 
ironed out: Liala, for instance, has turned into 
Barbara Cartland, Carolina Invemizio into 
Erie Stanley Gardner and a reference to Glusti 
and Berchet has simply been dropped. If it is 
hard to think of what other solutions might 
have been found, the metamorphosis is still 

Sour seducee 

Julia O’Faolain 

ALBERTO BEVIL ACQU A 
La donna delle meravlglle 
255pp. Milan: Mondadori. L16,OOQ. 
8800254946 


La donna delle meraviglie, which is - or was - at 
the top of the best-seller list in Italy, is a grab- 
bag of blandishments: folksy anecdotes, super- 
stitions and colourful characters from a provin- 
cial past, barely connected with the plot, a 
mystery which is best taken lightly. 

The narrator - a writer - has the same name 
as the author and lives in Rome but hails from 
the Po valley, as do his yarns, some of which 
are curiously reminiscent of Fellini. One is 
about a mobile brothel on a river boat whose 
inmates capture a handsome homosexual 
fisherman and sketch a harpooned sturgeon on 
his body with their lipsticks before having their 
way with him. A more benevolent river-siren, 
TOttomana, was alleged to have given syde one 
day to a whole company of bersagllerl with milk 
so rich that some of them felt drunk. A lute- 
maker Is featured, and so are a former female 
clown and a traditional yarn-spinner who gives 
the narrator .tips. These cameo appearances 
make up the charm of the book, Italo Balbo, 
Woody Allen and Orson Welles are also intro- 
duced. • 

And the plot7 A mystery, woman is haunting 


f "fsy ■ ' 

Giacomo Balia's "Clrcolpiani". 1924; taken from 
Contrasts of Form: Geometric abstract art 1910— 

1 980 by Magdalena Dabrowski with an introduction 
by John Elder field (288pp, with 71 colour and 87 
black-and-white illustrations. New York: Museumof 
Modern Art, distributed in the UK by Thames and 
Hudson. £36. 087070 2874). 

disturbing. Eco is a superb performer in Ita- 
lian, sophisticated, light of touch, ironic but 
with an undertow of seriousness, largely 
absolved from egocenlricity by the sureness 
and pleasurableness of his rhetoric. The Eng- 
lish Eco is more ponderous, more avuncular - 
for all his jokes and paradoxes. The writing 
made (he Postille. The Reflections will cer- 
tainly interest English readers of the novel, but 
they arc likely (o leave us with a sense of dis- 
satisfaction, because they are, in general, not as 
serious as they seem set up to be. If that does 
happen, then blame is to be laid less with the 
publisher, translator and the author himself 
and more with the expectations and constraints 
of English culture. In this respect too, we are 
the guilty party. 


the narrator. She slips into his bedroom at 
night, calls him on rhe telephone and trails him 
in the street. She knows him better than he 
knows himself and. Beatrice-like - the analogy 
Is insistent - leads him towards self-awareness 
and an understanding of the nature of illusion. 
Seduced and curious, our man makes the 
rounds of the women in his life - 1 counted nine 
- who are complementary, attractive and have 
apparently nothing better to do than contri- 
bute to his -education. Perhaps this is just as 
well, for he is a smug i sour chap given to de- 
nouncing the false values of the capital and 
describing colleagues as “beetles" ( coleotteri ). 
He also visits his father, a former Fascist judge , 
and his mother - known as “Chimera" - who 
won prizes in her youth for dancing the Mazur- 
ka Blu and saved the father's life at the Libera- 
tion thanks to the good offices of an ex-dancing 
partner who had come to power. 

The novel is beguiling and one would prefer 
mot to judge it too seriously; I only hope the 
occasional sententiousness is not the author’s 
but the narrator’s' and that he has truly been 
cured of it. 

A collected edition of Eugenio Montale’s first 
three volumes of poems Ossi di seppia, he 
occaskmi, and La bttfera ealtro, is in prepara- 
tion by Random House. Poets and translators 
with versions of poems they would like consi- 
dered for inclusion should send them to 
Jonathan 1 GaJassi, Random House, 201 East 
50th Street, New York, NY 10022. 
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Wising up 

Ike Onwordi 

JAMAICA KINCAID 

At the Bottom of the River 
133pp. Picador. Paperback, £1 .95. 

O33O 285041 
Annie John 

148pp. Picador. Paperback, £2.95. 

0330 288377 

Jamaica Kincaid’s highly personal world is that 
of an eccentric visionary. At the Bottom of the 
River, her first book, published in Britain last 
year, is a series of loosely connected prose 
pieces which together make up a picture of life 
as seen by a young West Indian girl during the 
period between her burgeoning adolescence 
and her eventual motherhood. The book's do- 
main is the empire of things. It is unusual, to 
say the least, reading at first like a catalogue of 
proper nouns: 

Wash the white clothes on Monday and pul them on 
the stone heap; wash the colour clothes on Tuesday 
and put them an the clothesline to dry; don't walk 
barehead in the hot sun; cook pumpkin fritters in 
very hot sweet oil ... . 

But it is through the cumulative effect of these 
fractured descriptions that her world begins to 
take shape. Kincaid writes with tactile sensibil- 
ity; triumphantly self-effacing, she achieves 
objective effects through an intensely subjec- 
tive style. “How frightened I became once on 
looking down to see an oddly shaped ash col- 
oured object that I did not recognise at once to 
be my own foot.” 


This singular gift has been applied in herfint 
novel, Annie John. Set on Antigua, it coven 
almost the same ground as At The Bottom of \ 
the River. It too is an account of a young girl's $' 
transition to womanhood and her discovery 
that she must leave her familial paradise for the 
uncertainties of the adult world. To this univer- 
sal and well-explored theme Kincaid brings to 
bear a discipline that renders fleeting moments 
in the passage of a life with evocative clarity. 

Annie John is a carpenter’s daughter, a 
sensitive and precocious child whose morbid 
curiosity for the unlovclier side of life brings 
her, like the twice-born, to an early maturity, 
Her naive but none the less wise judgments 
concerning the nature of the universal and 
permanent amid transience are artfully ex- 
pressed in the idiom of childhood. But the 
ambivalence of her love for her mother, her 
realization of the inevitability of suffering and 
death, are trials which she must successively 
overcome. In an ambience of confused affeo 5 
tions Annie John learns that wisdom often lies 
in pursuing the broad path*' of honesty while 
fawning with a false heart. 

The book is episodic in structure, and auto- 
biographical - its development is that of Annie 
John herself. Her personal crises overflow into 
her perceptions and her triumphs lend the 
book new resonance. 

Jamaica Kincaid uses language that is poetic 
without affectation. She has a deft eye for sa- 
lient detail while avoiding heavy symbolism 
and diverting exotica. The result captures 
powerfully the essence of vulnerability. 
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MINBKESCHIPPER (Editor) 

Unheard Words: Women and literature in 
Africa, the Arab world, Asia, the Caribbean 
and Latin America 

288pp. Allison and Busby. Paperback, £4.95. 

0850316391 

While critical attention in the West has 
recently focused on the work of black women 
writers such as Alice Walker, Maya Angelou, 
Buchi Emecheta, Bessie Head and others, 
there are many women writing in other parts of 
the world whose voices remain unheard. The 
political, socio-economic and cultural factors 
which determine this silence are the central 
concern of Mineke Schipper’s collection of in- 
troductory essays on the literary achievement 
of women in the Third World. The importance 
of Unheard Words lies in the fact that it places 
the problem of the oppression of women wri- 
ters in specific cultural and historic contexts. 
Obviously patterns of cultural behaviour and 
notions of value differ considerably from re- 
gion to region but there are certain important 
and identifiable parallels which link the experi- 
ences of the women described. One of the 
central questions raised is how far the voices of 
women writers in five different regions of the 
world are quietened by the forces of tradition. 
Significant, too, is the disparity between ideal- 
ized conceptions of womanhood - usually in- 
vented by pwnj such as “Mother is Gold” in 
Africa or woman as the gpddess of creativity in 
Asia r- and (he practical realities of living with 
the problems of child-rearing, polygamy, illit- , 
erpey and financial dependence. In many 
cases , if a woman does not adopt the“mother” 
role she has no value or positive identity. And 
in countries with a history of 7 colonialism, 
women's emancipation canrepresent a form of 
betrayal; a betrayal not simply of traditional 
codes of practice arid belief but of the wider 
struggle for liberation and, nationalism. .To be 
“feminist”: therefore iirivqlyes ; a farther dis- 
I placement and can reflect an implicit adhere 
I ence: to What is jn effect another form of 
I; ' cultural -iixij^rialism, •.' ■ 

I ’’Many of the writer diidussed iri th^ wllec- 
. tion reveal; deep ambivalence about theirposi- 
I ; ( ttons: Mlriari Thali. ttie South Africari novel- 
» • : i^t, stresscs the need fdt w.6men to inhabit tw° 
! ' Woj;ldS: they must. be, 

| “ the same : rime, yet , “I d6h’t i^e a^ wofoen , 

1 '. ■; - thert ;■= a^e ^hri\superV'Qmcu ;: i^ lhyVtoks., 

. . . Hcrdiriei’are Btill aboVii!ajl the;sy ihbol pnhe 


tmtf’ mothers at. .Home. ■Similarly, the IooiaQ 

■ "r,r v :. :■ :: r. •• s L ': . •: 'ri v,-.y i ^ 

■. i; r ' S 'Si i S' - 


Nabaneeta Deb-Sen indicates the existence of 1 
a form of literary apartheid in terms of critical 
responses to her work; the literary climate in 
India is still such that women must exercise 
self-censorship and contend with ail sorts of 
taboos for fear of offending traditional sensibi- 
lities. The Lebanese Etel Adnan and Suri- 
namese Astrid Roemer have required a-dedi- 
cated courage to build firm foundations for 
their literary careers while women writers in 
Latin America have had to contend with rigid 
sexual stereotyping and compartmentalization 
in a world dominated by male critics. It is not 
possible or appropriate as yet to have, as 
Cristina Peri Rossi (Uruguay) observes, a 
“room” of your “own”. 

The firat book to provide clear reference 
material on the backgrounds of literary women 
in the Third World, Unheard Words is an im- 
portant milestone in women’s studies. Yet the 
range of the collection is too ambitious and this 
detracts at times from the quality oftbecntica 
evaluation (some of the essays can read use 
hasty cataloguing of literary works). Eacn 
chapter is devoted to a particular area, con- 
tains an interview with a particular writer bm 
prefaced by a series of provocative provoim. 
Many of these “proverbial truths” contam 
similar warnings to the women of , 

tries: “Sons are more important than daogn 
ters”; “women are easily replaced, but mothe 
are unique”; “a man should know more than 
his wife and be better at everything than abe 
is”. Yet the testimony of the writers inte 
viewed in the collection remains solid: boos* 
can alter lives and the voices A . fl u 

critical for the future of Africa, Asia, th a 
Worl d, the Caribbean and Latin America.^ 

Maya Angelou, the autobiographical writer 
and poet, is the first (aJphabeUeally) 
thirty-five particular subjects • m 
Thirty-eight of the Dictionary of Literary am 
■ raphy, i Afro-American Writers „ ' 

Dramatists and prose writers , edited by Th 
M. Davis and Tidier Harris (390pp, with 173, 
black-and-white illustrations, Detroit, ^ 
Gale. $8S; 0 : 8103 1718 8). Among the Qtheo 
are Amiri Baraka (known until 1968 as LeR 
Jones), . Ed Bultins, Alice Childress. Osd 
Davis! Lonne Elder ID, Alex Haley (^° r J 
* Rqp/s), Lorraine Hensberry, whose first pW 
: . was J4 Raisin in the Sun , James Alan 
: sim. Ron Milnei;, Logerl, Mitchell, N ozs» 

. Sbdrige 'arid Dpuglap.^unier Ward. Also 
: ;0 ^Udeq are.four e^ays and the report 0 ^ 
;- ; discussipn,iri., the ! black arts movement . 

■ \ dra'n^a, !and| list pf black th 

• vqrg^zations;, :; 1 .? • : . : : - ■, 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS .. . - 

0 H ' 

’> Hogarth was puWBhcd ,n «1 

^ D »‘ W ' “ ' wW,S "‘ l1 " 

BrfjUBroph, i, preparing a co'kc.ion ot cm.cal «s«y, 

, nhn . s collected Poems was published in 1984. 

* *‘*‘T K ^I Enderbv'j Dark Ijjdy: f ,, »" £n>h'rh' ^ 

,hc 1985 Educn.ioniilTclcvision I* 

EiUtenliallsra^ of Lorcnzo j,, Punte w.is reissued as .1 paperlui k 111 1*W.' 

rMas " pl,, " : A *“■ “ l,hf 

[^BdnfWOrthisaFcllowofLadyMn r gJ r J^ 

„ „ wl 

Hoftnann’s collection of poems, Nights in the Iron Hnrcl, wns published 

CL J.H.Ucummly revising several New tinincu genera .dptols. at lire Selu.d ..i ll.aan, M 

jMrathrwLrnfflaor®^ Esecullvc Editor at .he Institute far liiirnpeim Pefente and Suntcgic Slmlies. I 

MaraaritMeedisco-editor, with Jane Miller, of Chwig/ng lingUsh: k.sstiys for Uandd Rtnen, 

Wilfrid Melkrs’s books include Caliban Reborn. Renewal in ZOlh-MUury musk, \W. 

Kcfloetb O. Morpn’s Labour in Power , 1945-1951 was published in 1984. 

David Nokes's Jonathan Swift’ A hypocrite reversed willbc rcviewcdshorlly in the TLS. 

Scan O’Brien's first book of poems, The Indoor Park, 1983. won a Somerset Maugham Award m 1984. 

Julia O'Faolaln's most recent novel , The Irish Signorlna, wns published last year. 

Ike Onwordi is a regular contributor to The Voice. 

Richard Pankhurst's books Include a two-volume History of Ethiopian Towns , 1982-4. 

David Profuioo Is co-editor of The Magic Wheel: An anthology of fishing in ffie rarurf , which will be published 

CJiodeRa warm's Order from Confusion Sprung: Studies In eighteenth century literature wns published earlier 
thbyear. 

Christopher Reid’s collection of poems, Katerina Brae, will be reviewed shortly in the TLS. 
GDbertReldlsDirectorof the Canadian Cultural Institute in Rome. 

Stephen Romer edits tliebi-lingual review Twofold. 

Stephen Sdch is aFellow at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford University . 

Barry Supple is Professor of Economic History in the University of Cambridge. 

■-twi-TwBdwftsSecretary of-th*Cabinel froHTt9fl3 10*1973. 

E. S. Tamer is the author of Dear Old Blighty , 1 980, 

Robert Williams Is Reviews Editor of the Journal of Garden I listory. 

Phyllis WDlmott’s most recent book is A Green Girl, 1983. 
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_ FIFTY' YEARS ON. 


The TI .S of November 30, 1935, carried a 
review of William Empson’s Some Versions of 
Pustnrnl by John Middleton Murry, from which 
these extracts are taken: 

Thirty- four years ago - significantly almost 
exactly ft generation - Professor Andrew 
Bradley, in a famous inaugural lecture that he 
delivered as Professor of Poetry in Oxford on 
"Poetry for Poetry’s Sake," delimited his 
subject in some memorable words:- 
Wc are in consider poetry in its essence , and apart 
from the Raws which in most poems accompany their 
poetry. We me to include in the idea of poetry the 
metrical form, und not to regard this as a mere 
accident, nr a mere vehicle. And, finally, pocLry 
being poems, we are to think of a poem as it actually 
exists; mill, without aiming at accuracy, wc may say 
that an actual poem is the succession ol experiences - 
sounds, images, thoughts, emotions - through which 
we pass when wc arc reading os poetically as we can. 
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A generation has passed; and a school of Hghl 

literary criticism has arisen - of which Mr 
Empson is one of the distinguished members - 1840 

which can most aptly be described as antithe- Deai1 
tical to the position held by Professor Andrew Horn 
Bradley .... in [Bradley’s] aesthetic of poetry ^ 
is posited, from the beginning, as a fact of 
experience, that there is a positive action set up RojJ{ 

in the being of the reader of poetrj by wh ' ch ^ 
the vast majority of possible meanings ot a „ Ex| 
poem is peremptorily discarded. He supposed 
his hearers to know how the sort of reading ^ 
required by a newspaper article differs from 
poetical reading.” But even that sort of Fon 
reading, if applied to peetnf. compA^e 
discarding of a vast number of possible mean- 
ings. Mr Empson’s ideal would be - if one may For 

trust his words - to ignore all such pragmatic GUI 
limitations. If he had time and energy he would Dn 

not merely read a poem as a newspaper article, gtt 

but as a blue-book, as an arithmetical problem cm 
in permutation and combination . as a diction- Gu 
ary and as anything else that the Ha 

series of black marks on while paper might hy Mi 
— arr* 4 objective” mirid be temporarily supposed Hl 

This is, no doubt , a reductio ad absurd urn of ^ 
Mr Empson’s method, unsympathetic an A 
indeed unwarrantable if Mr Empson did not so ^ 
frequently himself suggest the reduction . . . « u 
"Some Versions of Pastoral” . . . “»y 1 Fa ‘ T ^® L) 
described as an exciting and stimulating book 
ruii disappointingly to seed. Half Us present M 
pnges'm^ht liave^becn cut out w i t J' ?^ ant % 

and the remaining substance ex P^^ ‘. l 

■mme thine quite different from the intellectual * 

^rwiiich ouglit to i-vc ^en sacn 
rV,j ri 1-1 is clever. Hts clioice of subject tens 
Si? u is^ «?«*** -*kA out rather 

one which could haveoccurredonlytoacnhc . 

rn p.M» of pcnelrallng thmight. And his first . 

i chapter, on “Proletarian Literature (which fs, 

n i n.,1 piece of criticism, his best), | 
I shoOTricnriy with what flexibility and corepre- 
! honslvcncss we could expect him ^ h andte ta 
, theme. “My own dlfficidty." says Mr EmiMon, 

" ''uhout proletarian liternture is that when it 
S comes off 1 find I am taking it as pastoral 
Sure; I read into it, or find that the author 
hns secretly put into it, these more subtle, .more 
- S Z and i think more permanent 
“ -Lf " ore-eminently the idea that there is a 
,0 |f ert “ in ■■fundamental truth" of human nature 
h w hich is often buried beneath the ' ef1n , e J"f . t ® 

1 S SSei'ti&Es 

ffrieht imagine he was capable of missing any 

meaning He is determined to be impregnable. 

meaning. . creative book, 

■ 

readying danger m Bd?of W. readers’ failmg 
, "fop^itestatemena of 

-asSTsESaSas 


INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 

Amos, William. The Originals: Who’s really who in 
fiction 1349 

Andrewartha, H.G., aodL.C. Birch. The Ecological 
Web: More on the distribution and abundance of 
animals 1368 

Barbera, Jack, and William McBrien. Stevie: A 
biography of Stevie Smith 1369 
BcvlIacqiiB, Alberto. La donna delle 
meraviglie 1373 

Byrd, Max. “Trihlram Shandy” 1352 
Callard, D.A. Pretty Good for a Woman: The 
enigmas of Evelyn Scott 1349 
Cockburn, Clnud. Beat the Devil. Ballantyne’s 
Folly 1371 

Coneyn, Jenl (Editor). The Bloodaxc Book of 
Contemporary Women Poets: Eleven British 
writers 1370 

Couzyn, Jenl. Life by Drowning: Selected 
poems 1370 

Crow, Thomas E. Painters and Public Lifeio 
Eighteenth-Century Paris 1348 
Da union, M. J. Royal Mail: The Post Office since 
1840 1347 

Dennys, Joyce. Henrietta’s War: New* from the 
Home From 1939-1942 1346 
Earle, Jean. The Intent Look 1370 
Ecu, Umberto. Reflections on "The Name of the 
Rose" 1373 

Ellis, Frank H. (Editor). Swift vs Mainwaring: The 
“Examiner” and the "Medley" 1352 
Engell, James (Editor). Johnson and His Age 1351 
Enright, D.J. Academic Year 1371 
i Ford, Daniel. The Button: The nuclear trigger -does 

it work? 1345 

Ford, jHines Allan. The Brave WhlteFlag 1371 
I Forrester, Helen. Lime Street atTwo 1350 
5 GUIlatt, Penelope. They Sleep Without 

J Dreaming 1353 

, Grundy, Isabel (Editor). Samuel Johnson: New 

ft critical essays 1351 

l- Gunn, Nell.The Silver Bough 1371 

Hastings, M»w (Editor). The OxFord Book of 

ty Military Anecdotes 1346 
;d Hulse, Michael. Propaganda 1370 

Kezkh, Lalla. Gruppo concenlrlco 1373 
“J Kincaid, Jamaica. At the Bottom of theRiver . 

Annie John 1374 

50 Larson, Lyle. Dr Johnson’s Household 1351 

be Larin, Mary. A Family Likeness 1353 

B k Ltoklater, Eric. The Merry Muse U71 
nt Martin, Peter. Pursuing Innocent Pleasures: The 

, e gaidening world of Alexander Pope 1352 

Ito Mycr, Valerie Groavenor (Editor). Laurence Sterne: 

, a i Riddles and mysteries 1352 
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Cara^rldft^Hiaton/ of "Africa, Volume Six: From 
1870101905 1343 
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1919 1346 

Rankin, Arthur C. The Poetry of Stevie Smith- 
•‘Lllllc GW Lost" 1369 

Hldfey, Mark. The Problemsof Evolution 1367 
Roll, Eric. Crowded Hours 1350 
Rumnu, Carol (Editor). Makingfor 

Chatto hook of post-feminist poetry 19 
Rumens, Carol. Direct Dialling 1370 
ScUnner, Mineke (Editor). Unheard Words: 

Women and Uteraluroln 

Asia, the Caribbean and Latin America 1374 

Sharp* Alan. A Green Tree In Gedde 1371 

Toni baa, Fulvlo. 11 male vicne dal nord 1373 
Treverton; Gregory F. Making (he AlliaoceWork: 
The United States and Western Europe 1345 
Van Rsvanswaay , Charles. Drawn from 

Nature 1368. •• , 

Vance, John A. Samuel Johnson and the Sense of 

History 1351 

Webb, Kaye (Editor), lilllpul Goes to War 1346 

• The 1985 T. S. Eliot Memorial Lecture , w ® 

1 ' criven bv.- Professor Edrtrard Said at EH t 

• ' College ^the University of Kent at 
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1 T0 place advertisements write or telephone: 

Cheryl Dennett. The Classified Department. The Times Literary Supplement 
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Overseas 


New Zealand National Archives 

CONSERVATOR 

Vacancy 11307 

The Nailonal Archives ol Now Zealand seeks a conservator lo organise and 
manage the preservation of its holdings. 

The malarial held dales Irom the annexation of New Zealand by the British 
Crown, through the colonial period and up to the present day. 19000 linear 
metres of conventional paper records make up the bulk ol Ihe holding but It also 
Includes maps, plans, pholographs, film, tapes and the official collection ot war 
art In several media. 

Tha position is a new one. It requires appropriate professional qualifications, 
technical skill, creativity, management ability and a pioneer's aptitude for self- 
help. 

Nailonal Archives la 0 government agency and constitutes a small division ol 
the Department of interna) Affairs. >1 is centred In Wellington but has brandies 
in Auckland and Christchurch and operates through other repositories 
otsewhero in New Zealand. 

The appointee will be a member of the New Zealand public service and classed 
and paid a9 a scientist. 

Far further Information please contact the Director National Archives, P.O. j 
Box 61 J6. TeAro. Wellington, New Zealand 

Applications close 3 weeks from the date of this publication and should 
be sent to: 

The Staff Clerk, Department of Intornal Affaire 
Private Bag, Wellington, 

NEW ZEALAND \ 

10*50) 


Librarian! 


INFORMATION SERVICES LIBRARIAN 
Scale 6 - £9,639 - £10,248 

Applications are Invited for the above post, 
which has Institute-wide responsibilities. Can- 
didates should be Chartered Librarians, pre- 
ferably with a degree, and with relevant 
experience. Acquaintance with computerised 
Information retrieval would be an advantage. 

Further particulars and application forms from 
Personnel on 01-891 0121 ext. 2160. 

Closing date for return of applications: 
Thursday 12th December, 1985. 

WEST LONDON INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 

Gordon House, 300 St. Margarets Road, 
Twickenham, Middlesex, TW1 1PT. 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Horniman Museum 
and Library 

Pores t Hill, London 8E93 SPQ 


University of 
Maryland 

College Park 

Invltas applications and 
nominations for a new posi- 
tion in 

COMMONWEALTH 
AND THIRD WORLD 
LITERATURE 
IN ENGLISH 

IV« ero particularly Interested 
■ Hr receiving eppltcotltmef rt»lir“^ — 
candidate,, who have ex tonal vo 
scholarly publications In the 
(laid Or who are thomaalvaa 
recognised poets or fiction 
writers, The opening would 


Washington University LIBRARIAN GRADE A 

, Salary .Scale £6,630 to 

In St. Louis, Missouri £7,998 + £1,494 London 


In St. Louis, Missouri 

The Department 
of Classics 

Invites applications for a 
senior (fullj appointment 
which requires a record of 
distinguished scholarship and 
vigorous teaching of the major 
Croak and Latin authors. The 

E resent (acuity of saven mom- 
era seeks a colleague whose 
Judgment, energy and Perao- 
-nat&^wv IH-BwatHr'eeeietrur 
attracting under graduate mi- 


ba Tor . ona year with the 
possibility at renewal. Our 
hope is that It would eventual- 
ly become a tenured or tenu re- 
track position. RsnK and eul- 
pry will ha canunensurato 
with the successful candi- 
date’s quel [flections. 

Appointment will be affec- 
tive August 17, 1986, The 
deadline (or applications la 
December 31. 1985. 

'■ Please send letter or bp- ' 

E ll cat ion end curriculum vttne 
O Richard K. Cross. Chair, 
Department or BngU»h. Uni- 
varsity or Maryland, concern 
Perk, Maryland £0748, USA. . . 

,. ■ xua 


Send ■ CV end three letters or 
recommendation to Professor 
Kevin Herbert, Chair, Dept, 
of Cl ess lev. Box 1050. 
Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri 63130, USA, 
by 90 January 1986. Washing- 
ton University la an Equal 
Oppartunlty/Arfir motive Ac- 
tion Employer. L132 

Exhibitions 

BRITISH MlllkU M/BRIT II H 
LIBRARY Great Russell St. - 

• WOl, BUDDHISM. Mon-Bat 

• 10—9. Buna 9.30-6. Adm 

free, li aa 


New Bool 


; Modern Humanities 
Rose arch Association 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE BHIP8 

' Applications are Invited for a 
maximum of two ' raasareh 
swards of £9,500 <th6 sum to 
Include . employer's over 
heads) for Uie academic 
1980-187,. The awards w 


T. B. lAWRINCB. • A major 
new bibliography for ra- 
aenrch and collecting- Details 
from T. E. Lawrence Studies, 
P.O. Box 19, Fordlnabrldqa, 
Hants 8P6 2BH. LI3d 

D'ALBIRT 9'IXPOSBi Au- 
brey Beardsley's Drawings 
for MADEMOISELLE DC 
MAUPIN, 48pp., .11 {Hue., by 
David March, 900 W.S4 
N.Y. 10019, 913. L138 

LOOK AT CANTONBB 
Si PIVB OR 81X7 by. 
®l® w_ ^ue KJUItvoJey. £4.03 
UKji £4*SB ovaraeajp from 
_ _ _ _ eatory 

ss'i'j&r'cy' 1 ” “-“Sr* 


£7,998 + £1,494 London 

Allowance. 

Applications are Invited ror 
tha poet of librarian A In the 
Horniman Museum Library, 
Thi* spade) Library within tha 
ILEA oyatsm provides a high 
level reference service to 
Museum staff, end lo the 
genarnl public In areas of 
ethnography, musicology and 
natural history- This post will 
provide the necessary work 
. . t>l[ S Br L H ur C - B for libr arians 
■ \viininq nj m i (mr unuar tne ■ 
old or now regulations. 

Applications are Invited 
from candidates with an 
understanding of and a com- 
mitment to apadal reference 
work, ip a museum environ- 
ment - 

Applicants must possess a 
degree (n any subject plus a 
one year post graduate diplo- 
ma In llbrarlanihlpor a degree 
In llbrarisnshlp. 

Hours of duty: SB per weak, 
five days per week including 
Sunday. 

Application forms and full 
'lob specification' are avail- 
able from EO/Estab a. Room 
a&Ba, County Hall, London 
SEl 7PB to be returned not 
later than 3 January 1986 
1 (Please enclose e large 
stamped addressed envelope 

with your ramies))- 

This past Is subject to the 
ring fance procedure, it Is now 
being orfered on an unres- 
tricted baste. Applications are 
Invltod from anyone with 
appropriate auaJlflcatlona or 
experience, but priority will 
be given to employees or the 
OLC or MCC'i. 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES EM- 
PLOYER. LI OS 


Periodical 


Verbatim 


amuse, And entertain, £8.od 
for $10.00) p.a.j Access/ 
Vlsai P.O. Box IBST, Ayles- 
bufy, Bucks HP80.. LI 46 
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a, Vi Hungarian and 
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roR t A biography' or ' Brem 
Stoker, author wiki welcome 
any Information, •auto 
8iSPi".4- letter*', anacdotes 
hitherto unpublished items 
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For Sale & Want 



A41advtrtiseinenta 
pre subject tp the 
• cbndiflbnsof 
acceptance of Time's 
N^Wspapers Ltd, 


Inner London 
Education Authority 

LIBRARIANS 

Applies tlona are Invited 
from Librarians with either a 
degree In any subject plus a 
one year post graduate diplo- 
ma In ilbrarlcuishlp or e degree 
In llbrarlanshlp. 

LIBRARIAN GRADE A 

Salary range £6,630 to 
£7,998 plus £1,494 London 
Allowance ipra-rata). 

Job No. 405 — Qulntln 
Ky nos ton School, Marl- 
borough Hill. London NW8. 
93 Hours per week term time 
only for e fixed term to 31 July 
1986. 

- 'Applications are Invited 
from Chartered Librarians 
with u up ropr latu exuurteuco 
for the rollowlnu pomt;- 

LIBRARIAN GRADE C 

Salary range £8.964 to 
£10,416 plua £1,494 London 
Allowance. 

Job No. 407 — La Retralte 
School, Atkina Road, London 
8W1S. 

J ob No. 410— Hackney Free 
Parochial School, Paragon 
Road SB. 

Applications ere invited 
from chartered librarians with 
appropriate experience for the 
following post: 

LIBRARIAN GRADE D 

Job No. 406 — Afro -Carib- 
bean Education Resource Cen- 
tra, Wyvll School, Wyvll 
Road, London 8W8. 

Salary Range — £10,410 to 
£19,981 plus £1,494 London 
Allowance. 

Application forma end full 

S ib specification are available 
on EO/Estab 2, Room 2flBa, 
county Ball, London SB I 7PQ 
(please enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope with your 
. request). 

Completed application 
forms to be returned no later 
than 3 January 1986. 

These past* are suitable for 
Job- sharing. 

These posts are subject to 
the rlna fence procedure . They 
.are now- being offered on An 
unrestricted basis. .’ Applies 
tlorte are Invited from », 
with appropriate qualified 
Gone or experience, but prior 
w ,jj bo given to employees 
the GLC or MCC’i 

' ILEA 18 AN EQUAL 
opportunities em- 
ployer; . L103. 
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LIBRARY TRAINEES 

iLlbrr rian A Salary £6,830 to £7,998 plua £1,494 
London Allowance p.a.] 

Have you considered a career working in ILEA'S 
School and College Libraries or in the central library 
service? 

ILEA librarians have an important role to play in pro 
moting the library as an educational resource in a 
multi-ethnic society. 

Have you already qualified as a librarian and are now 
seeking to complete a period of approved service In 
order to become a chartered librarian? 

The ILEA is recruiting qualified librarians and will 
provide the necessary work experience for librarians 
wishing to charter under the new or old regulations. 

Application forma and full job description are available 
from EO/Estab 2, Room 255a, The County Hall, London 
SEl 7PB. Please enclose a large stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 

The closing date for receipt of completed application 
forms Is 
3 January 1986 

ILEA is an equal opportunities employer. 


The BMA is tha doctors' professional association and 
registered trade union. 

Our very busy Public Affairs division Is In constant touch with 
the media, parliament and the public. We seek two 
Information ‘specialists' to Join Ihe team. 

Information Assistant 

Working closely with the Information officers, the Information 
assistant is responsible for the maintenance of the electronic 
and manual Information systems. These systems are the 
basis from which questions are answered. She/he also 
undertakes research and drafts replies. 

Press Information Officer 

(Maternity Replacement) 

To cover for an Initial period of six lo nine months. The 
p09tholder provides verbal and written replies to Ihe media 
on medical and scientific topics. 

Starting salary for both posts Is £8,330. 

If you have a qualification In library work, relevant experience 
and respond well to a fast moving environment, we would 
like to hear from you. 

Please apply In writing, with full career details, to Anne 
Chatterton, Personnel Officer, British Medical Association, 
BMA House. Tavistock Square, London WC1H 9JP. 


Library Assistant 

required for the library of the Royal College of Nursing 
for a temporary period of one year In the first Instance. 

’ Applicants should be A' level school leavers or 
graduates who wish to gain experience before entering 
library school. 

Applications from candidates with library qualifications 
.will not be considered. and the College Is unable to 
' . second a trainee to library school. 

, Salary Scale £7,071 - £7^41 per annum Inclusive of 

’ London Weighting. 

- If you are Interested please send full details of age, 
qualifications and experience to the Principal Personnel 
Officer, Royal College of Nursing, 20 Cavendish Square, 
London W1MOAB. ■ 

Closing date for receipt of applications: 9th December 1985. 

The RCN actively discourages smoking In ell Its premises. |9w(| 


; V, AMERICAN COLLEGE IN LONDON 

Application* are Invited from graduate chartered * 
Librarians for the poet of College Librarian, 
j? \ Salary Scale: £12,000~£1 3,300 

V Further ./details, are available from: H, A. Chesshyra, 
• Library Consonant, Amedoan College In London, 100 
£ Maryfebone Lani)» London Wt M 6FP. > . / 

* -‘Chsfng date fof applications 31st Deoember 1985. .. 













